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CHAP. II. 



Hi/ioTy of Religion in Great Britaix, from the ae- 
cejjion of Henry IV. A. D. 1399, to the actejpon 
of Henry VII. A. D. 1485. 

THE ecclefiaftical tranfaSions of this pe* c^"t.3fY. 
riod that merit the attention of poiterity '' ~^^^ 
are not many: being, for the moft part, of a 
melancholy nature, dbey ihall be related with as 
much brevity as is conliftent witj^ perfpicuity. 

Henry IV. confcious of the defea of his title Hcmy 
to tlie throne, earneftly defired to.gain the.favour ck"^,^^* 
tod fupport of the clergy. With this view, he fcnt 
the earl of Northumberland to a convocation of 
the province of Canterbury, met in the chapter* 
lioufeof St,^ Raul's, 6th October A.p. 1399, with a 
meflage admirably adapted to pleafc the mend>ers 
. Vol. X. B of 
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History of sftitAiN. BookV. 

^ccn^xv. of that affembly, and attach them to his intereft. 

I am not come (faid the earl), like the commif* 
fioners of former kings^ to demand your money, 
but to affurc you, that my royal matter never 
** will demand any money of his clergy, except in 
^' cafes of the moft extreme, neceffity. I am come 
moft earneftly to beg the prayers of the church 
Tor the king and kingdom ; and to pf dmife, thisit 
** he will proteft the clergy in all their liberties and 
'^ immunities ; and that he will affift them with all 
'* his power in exterminating heretics'*'*. The 
firft of thefe promifes was foon forgotten ), and no 
king of England ever made fuch frequent demands 
of money from the clergy as Henry IV* after he 
was firmly eftablifhed on the throne ; but the fe« 
cond was too faithfully performed. 
%^^ . Archbifhop Arundel, who was now r^ftored to 

«gainftthc jjjg f^Q of Canterbury, was a cruel enemy to Wickr 
lifFe and his followers. When he was archbifhog 
of York, he perfecuted them with great feverity j 
but being now placed at the head of the- churcbji 
and fupported by all the power of the crown, he 
determined to fhew them no mercy. That he 
might be .arm#d with legal powers to take ven- 
geance on the devoted Lollards, he and his clergy 
:ippiied to the parliament that met ajt Weftminfter 
A. D/ 1400, reprefenting, that many perfons wbq 
had no' authority from a bifhop preached heretical 
doftrines, publifhed heretical books, and taught 
errqrs and herefies in the fcbools ; and praying th? 
parliament to provide a remedy agamfl: thefe dan* 

^ WUkm* CgncUim'. torn. ^< p« %i%s 139. 




CLf. RELIGION. 

gerous innovations. In compliance with this re- 
prefentation of the clergy, the parliament, or ra- 
ther the king and peers, made a fevere law againfl: 
the Lollards, authorifing the bi(hops to imprilbn 
all perfons fufpefted of herefy, to try them in the 
fpiritual court ; and if they proved either obftinatc 
or relapfed heretics, the fpiritual judge was to call 
the {heriflF of the county, or the chief magiftrate 
of the town, to be prefeftt when the fentence of 
condemnation was pronounced, and immediately to 
deliver the condemned perfon to the fecular ma- 
giftrate, who was to caufe him to be burnt to death 
in fome elevated place, in the fight of all the 
people*. ' • 

The archbifhop, impatient to put this cruel Burning 
law in execution, even during the feilion of parlia- William 
ment that made it, brought fir William Sawtre, ^*^^^^^ 
reftor of St. Ofwyth, London, to his trial for he- 
* refy, before the convocation of the province of 
Canterbury, at St. Paul's. The chief herefies of 
which he was accufed were thefe two, that he rc- 
fufed to worfhip the crofs, and that he denied the 
doftrine of tranfubftantiation. The unhappy man, 
in order to avoid the painful death with which he 
ivas threatened, endeavoured to explain away his 
herefies as much as poffible. He confented to pay 
an inferior vicarious kind of worfhip to the crofs, 
on account of him who died upon it. But that 
gave no fatisfadkion. He acknowledged the real 

* Statutes, ad Hen. IV. ch. 15. Wilkin. Concil. tojn. 3. p. 171. 
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4 HISTOKY OP BRITAIN^ BodkV. 

Cent. XV. prefende of Chrift in th^hgtzrnmi > and thati after 
the words of co&fecriitioii were pronounced, the 
bread became the irtie fpiritiiral bread of life. He 
underwent an exaQim^tkm of no lefs than three 
hours ^on that fubjed^ February 19, A. D* 1401 j 
but when the archbishop forged him to profcfs hi& 
belief^—-'' That after con&eiatioa the fubftance of 
^< the bread and wine no longer remained, but wb^ 
^ converted into the fid>ftaiice of the body and 
*^ blood of Chrift,^ which were as really and truly 
*^ in their proper fubftance and nature in the (acra^ 
/* ment, as Aey were in the womb of tlie Virgin 
^' Mary> as th^ hung upon the crofsji as they lay 
** in the grave, and as they now refided in heaven^*^ 
he ftood aghiA^ and^ after fpme hefitatioDi,^ declared^ 
^ That, whatever nugbc be Hm. (onfeqtience, br 
^ could neither underiland OQr believe that doc* 
^ trinel'' On this the aKhbtfhopprqnQttnced hint 
Vi obftinate hfre^j d^raded himt from all the 
clerical orders wi^ which he had been invefted^ 
and delivered him to the mayor and iherifis of 
Xondoh, with this hypocritical requeft, that they 
would ufe him kindly; though he well knew» 
that all the kindnefs they dared to fhew huK 
was to burn him to aflies* He was- accordii^ly 
burnt in Smithfield^ and had the honour to be the 
firft perfon in England who fufiered this paiufui 
kind of death, for maintaining tjiofe doftrin^ 
which are now maiotained by alt the p]rQteilant 
cHurchesV 

1 Wilkia. Concih torn. |. p, ila^ Fox,. A^t aB4 Moiuuoentty. 
p. 47^» 477- 
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This cruel public execution of fo refpedable a Cent, xv, 
dergymiQ ilruck terror into aii the folbwtrs of Loiiards 
Wickliffe, and mad<5 many of them conceal their ^^^°»^3^^^- 
£>{Mnions to preferve their liv^s. ^ Others of them, 
when they were brought to their trial, fajnted, 
wounding tbiesr cohfciences, by pretending* to re- 
nounce then* fentiments ; and feveral yeavs 4?lapfed 
J^efore any one was found who had fortitude to 
csndure the fiery trial ^ Great multitudes ^ how- 
iever, in all parts of England^ particulai^ly In L^ 
don, Oxford, Shrewfbury, Norfolk, and Lincoln** 
Asre> ftill fecretly adhered lo the opinions of 
Wickliffe '. 

Archbi(hop Arundel was as fufKrftitipus as h$ Arundel 
tvas cruel^ He increafed the number of holidays, ^^^^^^^ 
and appointed additional ads of woribip to be paid 
to the Virgin Mary, to whofe patronage lie afcribed 
%U the proiperity of the EngUfli nucibn, and parti-^ 
cttlarly the late r<5volution, which hi^l reftoredhim 
CO his fee% To do this prelate juftice, he at- 
tempted to reftify a very gteat abufc which had 
long prevailed, of hol£ng fairs and markets in 
church*yards on Sundays. He prohibited this 
fxradice^, except in harveft, when if was thought 
to be neceffary \ 

William Thorp, a clergyman of uncommon Suftring«. 
learning for the age in which he flourifhed, was a ^J*^*"' 
difciple df Wickliffe, and preached the do6lrines ^^^^ 
he had learned from him in many partu of Eng* 
l)uxd. He was fometimes imprilbned ; but by his 

4 Fox, Ads and l^pnUmcnts, p. 435. 5 Id. ibid, 

*^ ^8kin. CoQcil. torn. 3. p, 146. aja. 7 |d. ibid. 
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HISTORY OF BRITAIN. BookV; 

own prudence and favourable events, he long 
efcaped any feverer fuiferings. Being apprehended 
by the magiftrates of Shrewfbuiy, he was fent to 
the archbifliop of Canterbury ; before whom, and 
three of his moft learned clergy, he underwent a 
very long escami nation, on the firft Sunday of 
Auguft A. D. 1407 ; of which he wrote a very 
diftind account. From this account it appears, 
that Mr. Thorp was an overmatch for his antago* 
4Rs at difputation ; which made them have recourfe 
to proniifes and threatenings to ihake his conftancy. 
The primate, who was much addifted to prophane 
fwearing, declared, with many oaths, — " That he 
*^ would purfue him, and all his fed, fo narrowly, 
*^ that he would not leave one flip in the land.*' 
One of the aififtant priefts told him, that if he clid 
not recant, he fhould be curfed, degraded, burnt, 
and damned; and another of them propofed to 
throw him into the fea. At lail the primate adopt* 
ed a meafure, in appearance at leafl, oiilder. He 
committed him to a loathfome prifon at Saltwood, 
the horrors of which had overcome the fortitude of 
feveral other Lollards; and in this prifon, it i^ 
probable, Mr. Thorp died, as no further mention 
is made of him in hiftory ^ 
Attcmptg The exceffive riches and diflbjute manners of 
trimony^' many of the clergy, created them many enemies, 
church. ^^^ produced feveral attempts againfl: the patri- 
mony of the church. When the king was reduced 
to great ftraits in his expedition into Wales, A* J), 

» Fox. 5. 487--J00. 
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1 40 J, fome of his barons propofed to feize the Cent. xv. 
money and plate of certain rich prelates who were 
in the army» to fupply his wants. But the pri- 
mate, who was prefent, denounced fuch threats 
^gaioft any who fhould prefume to invade the pro- 
perty of the church, that the propofal was not adopt- 
ed ^ In a parliament at Coventry, A,D. 1404, 
when a fupply was demanded from the commons, 
they reprefented by their fpeaker to the king, in 
the houfe of lords, that the commons were reduced 
to gre^t poverty by frequent taxes and their per- 
fonal fervice, and could not afford any fupply ; 
but that th^ clergy wallowed in wealtj) ; and that 
it was therefore . reafonable to take fome of their 
fuperfluous riches to fupply the neceifities of the . 
ftate. To ward off this blow,^ the primate fell on 
his knees before the king, and conjured him to • 
remember his <;oronation oath, by which he ha4 
folemnly fworn to protefl: the church In all her 
privileges and imn\unitiQS. The king defired the 
archbifhop to rife and go to his place, and affured 
him he would defend the church in all her poffef- 
fib^s, and would leave her richer than he found 
hen The peers adopting the fame idea, the 
commons were not pnly obliged to relinquifli 
their' propofal, but to beg pardon for their pre-^ 
fumption'^ / ' 

Several laws were made in this reign againft the j^^^^ 
exorbitant exactions of the court of Rome, againft againfttiio 
the pope's providing fucceffors to benefices before Rom^, 

9 Walfing* Ypodigma Neuftrixy p. 561. 
«® Id iljjd. ^jyft. Ang. p. 371, 3,7a, 
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», HISTORY OF BRITAIN. Book V/ 

Cent. XV- they became vacant, and againft his granting ex-? 
^^ '''^ emptions to the regular clergy from the payment 
of tithes ". But thefe laws were not more effedua) 
' than former ones tu the fame purpofe, 
Arch- , xhe primate held a convention of the prelates 
Ar^iiidei's and clergy ot hi^ province, at St. Paurs, January 

tums!^"" ^4» ^* ^* *4^9> ^^ which thirteen canons or conr 
ftitutions were made. Iii the preface to thefe ca* 
nons, it is declared to be the moft horrid of all 
crimes, to difpute any of the dpftrines, or difobey 
any of the decrees, promulgated by tlie pope — 
^« whb carried the keys of eternal life and eternal 
** death j was the vicegerent, not of a mere man, 
** but of the true God, on earth j and to whom 
** God had committed the government of the 
•' kingdom of heaven '\" This was rather ftrong 
language, efpecially at a time when there were two 
popes, who had fent one another to the devil, and 
were both declared contumacious heretics by the 
council of Pifa that fame year '^. The defign of 
archbifhop Arundel*s conftitutions was, to prevent 
, the increafe, and even to extirpate Lollardry, as the 
doftrines of Wickliffe were then called, by inflift- 
ing certain wholefome fevereties on thofe who pro-? 
pagated or profeffed thefe doctrines '>. 
Burning of An example of this fevcrity was exhibited fooii 
BadbT^ after the publication -of thefe canons. Thomas 
Badby, a taylor in the diocefc of Worcefter, ya«i 



\ 



V Statutes at Large, item^ 5cc. 

'i Wilkin. Concll. torn. 3. p. 314. 

»^ Du Pirij Cent XV. c. i. 

u Wilkin. Cpocil. tom. %» p. 3^x4. 314^* 
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tiried and found guilty of herefy by the bifhop of Cent. Xv. 
that fee, January .?, A- D* 14 iq, and fent, with 
^ copy of his trial s^nd fpntencej to the primate. 
The herefy of which Badby was accufed, and for 
which he was condemned, was this — ^^ That th^ 
facranient of the body of Chrift, confecrated by 
the prieft on the altar, was not the true body of 
*^ Chrift, by virtue of the words of the facra- 
^* ment; but that, after the facramental word? 
^' fpoken by the prieft to make the body of Chrift, 
^* the material bread did remain upon the altar as 
** at the beginning ; neither was it turned into the 
very body of Chrift after the facramental words 
fpokeil by the prieft '*•** , He was alfo accufed of 
faying that " no prieft was able to make the body of 
** Chrift." On thefe fubjefts he was examine^ 
by the archbifhop, in the prefence of nine other 
biihops, arid many of the chief nobility, March !• 
The primate preffed him eameftly to renounce his 
prrors, and believe as the church believed ; and 
declared, that if he would do this, *^ he would gage 
♦' his foul for him at the day of judgment." But 
3adby ftill adhering to his opinions, he pronounced 
jiim an obftmate heretic, and delivered him to the 
fecular magiftrates, " defiring them very inftantly 
<* not to put hiin to death;" though he knew 
perfectly that they could do nothing elfe. He was 
accordingly conduded to Smithfield the fame day, 
in the siternoon, placed in a large tun, furrounded 
with dry wood, and faftened to a ftake with iron 
^hains. Before the fire was kindled, the prince 

wFox,p. 479. 
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Ccpt. xy, of Wales rode up to the pile, and earneftly intreated 
^■'-"'^^"^ hira to fave himfelf from a painful death, by re- 
nouncing his herefies, promifing him a competent 
annuity for life if he would comply. The poor 
man, with many expreffions of the warmeft gra- 
titude to the prince, declared, that he firmly be* 
lieved his opinions to be true, and that he could 
jiot renovmqe them, even to fave his life. The fire 
being then • put to thet wood, when he felt the vio^ 
lence of the flames, he cried aloud for mercy. 
The prince thinking th^t the pain he had felt had 
overcome hi3 fortitude, commanded the flames 
to be extinguifhed, and renewed his intreaties to 
him to recant. But this humble fufferer remain* 
ing invincible in his refolution to endure any toy* 
ment rather than renounce the truth, the fire was 
kindled, and he was reduced to afhes '•. 
Schifnr- . , As it doth not properly belong to our prefent 
in the fubjcft, fo it would bc tedious to give a minute 
detail of all the fteps that were taken by the churcU 
of England, in conjundion with other churches^ 
to put an end to the fchifm in the papacy, whick 
had now continued about thirty years. It is fufg- 
cient to obferve, that the two contending popes, 
Peter de Luna, called Bqne.di£l XUL and Ange- 
' lus Corarius, called Gregory XII. were depofed by 
the council of Pifa, June 5, A. Dr 1409, a,s 
manlfefl fchifmatics and heretics, guilty of contu- 
macy and perjury; and on the 19th of the fame 
month, that general council raifed Peter Philar^t, 
a Greek, to the papacy, who took the n?ime of 

^ Fox, p. 47;— i^So* 
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Alexander V. and was acknowledged as pope by ^^^^* ^^' 
the church of England ^^ But this was fo far from . 
putting an end to the fchifm, . that it added one 
pope more to the number ; fo that now, and for 
feveral years after, there were no fewer than three 
infallible heads of the church, and keepers of the 
jkeys of the kingdom of heaven, at once ; who gave 
fine another very bad names, which was not the 
V^orfl: proof of their infallibility. Alexander V. 
died May 3, A* D. 14x0, and was fucceeded by 
Balthafar Cofla, a Neapolitan, who aflumed the 
name of John XXIIL But John was depofed, 
A. D. 14159 by the council of Conftance, for he- 
refy, contumacy, perjury, fimony, adultery, inceft^ 
and a thoufand cheats *'. Benedift XUI. (Peter 
de Luna) was alfo depofed ; and Angelus Cora* 
rius (Gregory XII.) having refigned, the chair of 
St. Peter was confidered as empty, and Odon d? 
Colonna, cardinal-deacon of St. George, was placed 
in it, who took the name of Martin V. . But a$ 
Benedid XIII. did not fubmit to the fentence of 
depofitipn, ai^d even had a fucgeflbr named Cle- 
pient VII. the fchifni was not fully terminated till 
A. D. 1429, after it had continued more than 
half a century, bad occafioned great confufion in 
the Chriftian world, and put all the princes and 
ftates in Europe to incredible expence and 
trouble. 

Archbilhop Arundel ftrll continued hi? efforts P««^«cu- 
to extirpate the opinions of Wickliffe, by perfe- '* 

P Du Pin, Cent XV. c. x. * Id. ibid. c. ». 

cutlng 
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Cent. XV. ' curing thofe by whom they were maintamed. He 
was the more eKafperated againft thefc opinioM, 
that fome of them were hofUle to the povfer aii4 
riches of the clergy ; and their friends in the hou& 
of commons had made repeated attempts on th^ 
poifefiions of the church. In the parliaiQent that 
met ^t Weftminfter in the beginning of Lent 
A. D. 1409^ the commons reprefented to the 
king, in the honfe of peers, " That if he would 
'^ pleafe to take away the eftates of the bilhops, 
^* abbots, and priors, which they fpent in unnecef- 
'* fary pomp and luxury, the crown and kihgdoni 
'^ would reap great advantages, as it would enable 
« the king to fupport 15 earls, 1^00 knights, 
* 6200 efquires, and 100 hofpltals 'V* but this 
petition was rejeded ; and the peers prefented a 
counter petition, praying the king to protefl the 
patrimony of the church, and to punifh all fuch as 
taught the people that it was lawful to take it 
away •*• 

The primate, in order to fupprefs the dodrines 
of WIckliflFe in the univerfity of Oxford, where 
they prevailed more than in any other part of 
England, fet out with a great retinue, A. D. 141 1, 
to vifit that univerfity. But when he approached, 
he was met by the chancellor and prodors, who 
told him, that if he came only to take a view of 
their colleges, he ihould be received and enter- 
tained with all the refpe£t d\ie to his high rank ; 

m 

>9 Walfing. p. 37). ^ Fulier'9 Churpb Hift, book 4- p. 161. 

but 
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but that if he came as their rifitor^ he could not Cent xv. 
be adif^ed, becaufe they were exempted by fe. ^-^-~'^ 
veral papal balh from all epifcppal vifitation. The 
primate» greatly irritated at thi$ repulfe, appealed 
to the kiiig'} wh9» after hearing both parties^ pro- 
nounced a definitive fentenee, February 9, A. D. 
. 141 z, againft the univeriity *\ 

The archbilhop* being engaged in other affairs!, Doarinct 
did not execute his intended vifitation, but com- jjL^'*/ 
manded theunivetfity to appoint twelve of its moft demnedr 
learned ac^d orthodox members to examine the 
works of WIcklifie, and extra^ fuch opinions as 
appeared t3 thefn heretical or erroneous, fn com- 
pliaace with this injun^onj the imiverfity chofe 
four dodors^ foiiir, bachelors, and four ftucknts in 
divinity, who examined WickHffe's works, and 
iextradtedjno fewer than 2^7 opinions, which they 
declared to be partly heretical and partly erroneous, 
which they tranfmitted to the primate, who fent 
them to the pope, with a re%ueft to condemn 
them, and grant him authority to take the body of 
Wicklifie out of the grave, and throw it on a 
dunghiU^ that it might be trampled on by all Chrifx 
tiaas* The pope condenuied Wickliffe*s doctrines, 
but. refttfed to grant the primate permiflion to dif* " 
turb hit a£bes *^. 

Though Henry IV. died March 30, A. D. toc^Qob. 
1413, the power of the primate was not diminifli- ^^ at- 
ed, Qor the perfecution of the Lollards in the leaft 

» FuUer'8 Church Hift. book 4* p* 164- 
** WHkiB. C^nciUtonu 3. p« 33^"-'i53« 

abated; 
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P!"^*^^J abated ; the clergy having taken great pains to gaiii 
the favour of his fon and fucceffor Henry V, The 
archbifliop^ feCure of the fupport of the crown, 
now determined to attack fir John Oldcaftle, lord 
Cobham, who was at the head of the party, in 
otdef to ftrike terror into the reft. Soon after the 
coronation of Henry V. a parliament met at Weft- 
minfter, and a convocation at St* Paul's. At this 
convocation, a copy of each of Wickliffe's works 
was publicly burnt, with great folemnity, by the 
primate, in prefence of the nobility, clergy, and 
people. It happened that one of the books burnt 
on this occafion had belonged to lord Cobham, 
vho was alfo accufed by the proftors of the clergy 
as the great cncourager of the Lollards, and was 
therefore fummoned to appear before the convoca- 
tion *\ 

The king fjjg primate, upon fecond thoughts, did not 

convcrfcs * ^ . ^ ri.-o 

with lord think it proper to proceed any further agamft a 
*°*' perfon of fuch high rank, and fo renowned for hfs 
valour and virtues, till he had confulted the king^ 
and obtained his permiffion to proceed. The king 
defired the primate to delay the profecution for 
fome time,' and promifed to converfe with lord 
Cobham, and endeavour to perfuade him to re- 
nounce his errors.. Accordingly he had a private 
converfation with him, and laboured very earneftly 

, to prevail upon him to return to the faith and 

obedience of the church. He anfwered in ternrs 
of the higheft refpefl:, but fpoke with fo much 

^ Fox, p. 514. Wilkin. Concilia, p. 353* 

freedoxa 
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freedom of the pope as antichrift, that the king Cent xv, 
was diigufted, and gave him up to the will of tl^ 
clergy **. The primate, having obtained the royal 
permiffion, proceeded with great vigour againft 
lord Cobham ; who having difregarded three fuc* 
ceffive < fummonfes, was declared conitumacious^ 
and excommunicated. In the mean time he was 
apprehended, and imprifoned in the tower of 
London, and brought from thence before the pri* 
mate, affifted by feveral bifliops and do^lors, Sep* 
tember 25. The primate narrated to him all the 
fteps that had been taken in his affair, that he 
-had been declared contumacious, and excom* 
vnunicated; but that, on defiring it, he was 
^eady to grant him abfolutbu. Lord Cohham, 
faking no notice of this ofFer^ iaid, he was very 

jvilKng to give them an account of bis religious 
principles ; and^ pulling a paper out of hi& bdbm, 
read it as the cosfkilipn of his faith, and then de*^ 
Jivered it to the archbiihop. The following is a 
copy of that curious paper, that may be fuppofed 
to contain the fentirtients of the mod intelligent 
Lollards, cautioufly expreffed, in the language of 
that age. 

" I John Oldcaftell, knyght, lord of Cobham, 
^* Wole, that all Criftyn men wyte and under- 
•' ftondj that I olepe Allmyghty God in to wyt- 
" lieft, that it hath ben, now ys, and ever, with 
** the help of God, fliall ben myn entent, and 
J* my wylle, to beleve feythfully and fully all th^ 

* • 

.*+ Wilkin. Concilia, p. 353. 

'* facra- 
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Cent. XV. •« facratmemis that evyr God ordeyned to be do lA 
** holy churche ; and, more over, for to declare 
" me in thcfe fbure pcyntcs : I bcleve, that th« 
*' moft worfchipfull facran^ent of the auter is 
" Chriftes body in forme of bred, the fame body 
*• that was born of the blyflyd Virgyne our lady 
^« feint Marye, don on the crofs, deed and buryed 
*« the thryddc day, ros fro deth to lyf, the wych 
'' body is now glorified in hevene. Alfo, as for 
<' the £icrament of penance, I beleve, tiiat it is 
^< nedfull to every man that ihall be faved, to for^ 
«« fake fynne, andxio due penance for fynne bifom 
** doon, wyth trewe confeffidn, very contrttioij^ 
^' and duhe fatisfadion, as Goddes law lymitech 
*< and techeth, and ellys may not be faved* 
*< Whych penance I defir all men to do* And 
*< of as ymages I usdirftonde, that thei be not of 
** tnleve, but that thei were ordcyned fyth the hi* 
** levc was zew of Crift be fufferaunce of the 
*' churche^ to be kalenders to lewed men, to re-* 
'^ prefenc and brynge to mynde the pai&on of our 
<^ Lord Jhefu Crift, and martirdom and ^ood 
** lyvying of other fcyntis j and that who fo it be 
*• that doth the worfchipe to dede ymages, that 
*^- is dubc to Gdd, or putteth feych hope or truft 
^^ in help of them, as he fhuld do to God^ or batb 
** aifeccion in one more than in an other, he dotb 
in that the grete fin of mawmentrie. Alfo I 
fuppofe this fully, that every man in this erth^ 
is a pilgrime towarde blyfs, or toward peyne ) 
^^ and that he that knoweth not, ne wole not 
** knowe, ne kepe the holy commandementes of 

^ *« Cod 
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*' God in his ly vying here, al be it, thathegfiio €cnt.xv. 
^* on pylgrimage to all the world, an he dy fo, he ^"'-^ ^ 
(hall be dattipned ; and he that knowyth the 
holy comandementys of (iod, and kepeth hem 
** hys end, he fliall be faved, tho' hfe nevir in hyi 
^* lyv6,go on pilgrymage, as men life now, to 
•* Cantirbury or to RomCj or to any othir 
*^ place*'/' 

The primate, after confultlrig with the blfliops Romifli 
bnd dddors, told lord Cobham, that feveral things 
in bis paper had a good and catholic appearance ; 
but that it was not fufficiently explicit on any of 
the four heads, of the eucharifl, confefRon^ images^ 
and pilgrimages^ For his Inftruction, therefore, 
he gave him the following paper, containing the 
dodrine of the church on thefe fubjefts, and at 
lowed him two days to confider it. " The fayth 
*^ and the determination of holy churche touchyng 
" the blifsfuU facrament of the auter is this t That 
^' after the facramentali wordes ben fayde by a 
'^ prefl: in hys maflSs, the material bred that was 
** bifore, is turned into Criftis Verray body j and 
«* the material wyn that was before, is turned into 
** Cryftes verray blode i and there leweth in the 
^ auter no material brede, ne material wyn,. the 
** wych wer ther byfore the feying of the facra* 
*' mental wordes i How lyve ye this article ?— ^ 
*' Holy churche hath determyned, that every 
** Crifttn man lyvyng here bodilich in erthc^ 

oughte to fchryve to a preft brdeyned by the 

^ Wilkin- Concilia, p; 354t |5J[- 
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Cent, xv.^ " chutche if he may come to hym : How fete y6 
" this article ? — Crift ordeyned Seint Petir the 
*• apoftell, to ben his vicarie here in erthe ; Tfrhos^ 
fee ys the.churche of Rome, ordynying . and 
grauntyng the fame power that he gaf toPetir 
*^ fliuld fuccede to all Petirs fucceffours ; the wych 
** we callyn now popes of Rome ; by whos power 
** in churches particuler fpecial ben ordeyned pre- 
•* lates, as archbyfhoppes, bysfhoppes, curtttes^ 
** and other degrees, to whom Crifteil mett 
** ourrhte to obev after the lawes of the chiircheof 
•'• Rome. This is determiaatfon; of hofy churthe^ 
^^ How fele ye this articull? — Holy church 
•* hath determined, that is is needfull to a Criftyo 
** man to goo a pylgi-ymach to holy places, an4 
*' there fpecially to worfhip holy felkjes' of feynt€| 
•* apoftclys, martyrs, confeflbiirs/ and all feyntej 
*^ approved be churche of Rome. This is dcteN 
** mination of hbly churche : How fele ye thii af^ 
** ticule * ?*' Such ftrange things our anceftors, i^ 
the fifteenth century, were obliged to believe, ull* 
der the pain of being burnt to alhes ! • " ' 

•Lord Cob- Lord Cobham was brought before the primatij 
ham con- bifhops, and doftors, on Monday September 255 
and having again and again refufed to profcfj* hia 
belief of the feverdl articles contained in the paper 
that had been given him two days before, the 
archbifhop, modeftly, mildly, and fwcctly (as he 
fays himfelf), pronounced a fentelice of condem-> 
lliitioa againft him, as an obllinate heretic, and 

« 

*• Wilkin, CoDcil. p. 354* 355* 
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delivered him ovet to the fecular arm ; the mc^ii- Cent. xv. 
ing of which was pwfeftly well known *\ At this 
laft examinntioo, which was very Iqng, lord Coh- 
ham behaved with great intrepidity and prefence 
of min^, m^ frequently put the whole coi^xt to 
filence, by» th^ quicknefs and propriety pf his 
speeches.. As. foon a? the feufieuce of con^/ewwar 
ticm was pronounred, he fell on his knees, and put 
up a fervent prayer to God to forgive his enemies y 
after which he was carried back.to his prifon in the 
^"owcr **♦ 

Thouorh the king; was offended with lord Cob- Efcapei 
ham, for his bppofition[ to' the churcn, he ftiU Tower; 
cfteemed him for his valour j and therefore de« 
layed his execution, in hopes of bringing hioi to 
irecant^ His (condemnation was alfo Very unpo- 
pular, and had brought i general odium upon hi) 
judges ; which made the primat^ confent to, orj, 
as fon^e fay^ defire this delay } which gave the pri« 
foner an opportunity of efcaping from the Tower^ 
god flying into Wales, where he concealed himfelf 
feveral years *'. 

Archbifliop Arundel, whofe character is fuffi- Death of 
ciently indicated by bis conduft, died February 19, fuccelffori 
A,D. 1414, and was fucceeded by Henry Chiche- o^chiche- 
ley, biftop of St. David's, who wa& elefted by the 
monks of Canterbury, oji the king's recomQienda- 
tion. Pope Jphn XXIH, though' in a very tick-* 
Jiih fituttioa faim£sif, cont^ding with two anti- 

*7 Wilkin. Concil, p. 354, 3J5. »* 6e« Fox^ p. 51^, &e, 

"9 Walfing. p. 3-y. 
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Cent. XV. popeSi difannuUed that .ele^ohj as an encroach- 
ment on his right of nomStiatioh j but, riot daring 
to difoblige the king'andchurcji'of En^hihd too 
much, he nominated the fame perfon who had 

been elefted '^ On receiving his pall frbm the 
pope, July 29, he took an oath of canonical obe- 
dience, in fuch ftrong terms, that it rendered him 
more the fubjefb of that pontiflF, than of his natucal 
fovereign^'* 

The new primate was as great a perfecutor of 
the Lollards as' his predeceffor. It was probably 
by his influence that a very fevere law was made 
againd: them by the parliament at Leicefter, 
A. D, 141 5. ' By that law, all former ftatute* 
agaunfl: them were confirmed ; !and it was further 
enafted^ That the chancellor, the judges of both 
benches, and of aiCze, all juftices of the peace^ 
iberifis, mayors, and bailiffs, fhould take an oath, 
at their admiffion to their .bffices, to do every thing 
in their power to extirpate all Lollards out of the 
kingdom, and to alTift the ordinaries in profecuting 
Lollards^*. 

At the king's command, the univerfity of Ox- 
ford drew up a catalogue of thofe abufes \^ the 
church that needed reformation, to be laid before 
the council of Conftance* TKi^xatalogue confifta 
of forty*fix articles, and (though it was compbfed 
by clergymen) gives a moft odious pi^ureof the 
manners <£ the clergy at this period, particularly 
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^ SUtvtcs at largca an. 141 5. Wilkin, p. 155. 
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of their avarice and debauchery. Of each of thefe Cent, xv. 

it will be fufficient to give one example. In the ^' ^ ^ 

twenty-feventh article it i^ fald^ <* It is notorious, 

*^ that when a Pagan or Jew, abandoning his for- 

'** mer errors, jdefires to be purified in the holy 

** fount of baptlfnij all his temporal goods are 

" confifcated to the church ; which, it is believed, 

*^ prevents many Jews from being baptifed. It; 

•• Would be pious and meritorious in the council 

** to remedy this abufe. For when Philip baptifed 

" the eunuch, he did not feize his chariot, or the 

^* other goods he had about him, at his baptifm." 

The thirty-eighth article rpprefents, ** That the 

" carnal and debauched liv^s of the clergy in our 

** days, and their public fornications, which are 

*' never puniflied (except perhaps by a fmall fine 

** in private), fet an evil example before others j 

^^ it wovild therefore be a holy thing, and contri- 

" bute to the reformation of the church, if priefts, 

^[ of every rank and order, who were public forni- 

*^ cators, were obliged to ab(taui ftom celebrating 

•' mafs for a limited time ^^'* 

The primate attempted^ about this time, to re- Barbers 
form another order of men, the barber-furgeons, "^°^°*^^' 
and pub)iihed $ decree in all the churches in his 

province^ forbidding.' them to keep their fbops 
ppen on the Lprd^s dayY whigh, by a ftrange mif- 
take, he deferibed ih 'this manner ; " The Lord's 
<« day,, VIZ, the fcventh day of the week, which 
^* th? Lord bleffecf "and made holy, and on which, 

C 3 '' tfter 
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Cent. XV. <^ after his fix days- works, he 'retted firom all hie 
*< labour '\'* 

But the Lollards were the great objeds df the 
hatred and difcipline of the church in this period. 
One John Claydon, a furrier m London, together 
with certain Englifli books found in his houfe, wa$ 
brought before the primate, and fcverai bifhops 
;ind doftors, Auguft 17, A. D. 1415, by Thonias 
Fauconer mayor. He Vi^as accufed of being a re- 
hpfed heretic ; and confefled, — that he had been 
long fti^cfted of Lollardry ;— that he had been 
imprifoned for rt *two years in Conway caftle, and 
three years in the Fleet, near London j — and that 
he had abjured it before the late primate. Tq 
prove that he had relapfed, the Knglifli books 
found in his houfe were produced by the mayor j 
particularly olie, called The Lanterne of Lights 
which, be faid, xvas the vileft and mpft per verfe . 
book he had ever Teen. , Three of his fervants 
were brought 'to give evidence, that their mafter 
Vtfed to hear people read thefe books to him (as 
he could not read himfelf) ; and that he feemed to 
jipprove .of what he heard. The archbiftop apr 
fjointed the examiaet-gencral of Canterbury . to 
examine the witneffes, and certain'' doctors to ex-, 
•^mine the books, and then adjourned the court to 
the 1 9th of the fame month. C^n that day the 
depofitlons of the witneffes were .produced, bearr 
ing, That they hiad often heard one John Fuller, 
fgad thefe Englilh books, particularly the I^anternp 



34 VTiign. cpncfl. p'. 36?. 
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of Light to their matter ; and that he feemed to Cent. xv. 
be highly delighted with what he heard. The ^ '^ 
doiftors who had examiued the books declared, 
that they were full of herefies ; and that the Lan-' 
terne of Light contained no fewer than fifteen.' 
The archbifliop then condemned thie books to be 
burnt> and pronounced John Claydon a relapfed 
heretic^ and delivered him to the fecular arm ^\ 
In confcquence of this fentence, he was conduced 
to Smitbfield, and there committed to the j9ames. 
• It would be tedious to relate the trials of all the- General 
Lollards during the primacy of archbifliop Ghi- ^o^^^of"" 
^cheley. By one of his conftitutions, A. D. 141 6, Lollards* 
three of the moft refpeftable inhabitants of every 
parifh were folemnlyfworn to malce diligent inquiry, 
if there were any Lollards, or any fufpefted of 
Lollardry, or any who had Englifh books in their 
houffs, or had any thing fmgular in their way of 
living, within their parifh, and to fend an account, 
in writing, to the archdeacon, twice every year, of 
their names, and all other circumftances^^. By 
this conftitution.a ftri<3: fearch after Lollards wa« 
fet on foot, prodigious numbers of them were de- 
tected, thrown into prifon, and cruelly harafled and 
perfecuted. But it muft be confefled, that they 
generally fainted in the fiery trial, and chofe rather 
to be hypocrites than martyrs. 

Immediately after lord Cobham's efcap^ out of Exccutioi 
d>e Tower, a proclamation was iflued, January ii,- Cobham* 
A. D. 141 5, offering a reward of 1000 marks to 

' * < 

3; Wikin, Cbncil. p. 371— 374- ^ Id. ibid. p. 378. 
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any who ihould apprehend him, 506 marks to any 
who ihould give information of the place of his 
retreat, and exemption from all taxes for ever to 
the inhabitants of any city, town, or vtUage, who 
ihould feize him 'V All thefe tempting^ offers 
produced no effect for feveral years fV 9ut at 
length he was appr^hfinded, afte^ ibmdeiiftanco, 
by the lord Powis, ia December :A. D. 141 8, and 
brought to Weflminller, -where^a parlianient waV 
then fitting, by which he was condemned, on his 
Jormer fentence, to' be flr^glqd ,?nd bu^nt. This 
fentence was accordingly executed at Tyburn } and. 
the death of this great map. proved a great difcou^ . 
ragement to the Lollards* 
Afters of ^^ ^he three lafl years of the reign of Henry Y. 
little ix^o. the Englifh wer^ fo eagerly engaged in pufhing 
' their conquefts in France, thgt their ccclefiaflical 
annals confifl almoft entirely of the triaU of here« 
tics, and other matters bf little moment '•. It is 
remarkable with how gentle a hand the prelates of 
this period touched the article of reformation, for 
which there was fo loud a call/ In a convocation 
of the clergy of the province of C^inrerSury, May 5, 
A, D. 1431', a decree was made, *; That a bifhop's 
^* barber fhould not demand a fee from thpfg wha 
*' received holy orders from the bifhop ^^ 
^ The late long fchifm in the papacy had very 

wtp of the much dtminifhcd the papal power and pride. The 
^^' feverjil contending popes dared not to treat th^ 

» 

57 Rym.Fccd. torn. 9. p. 89. J* Fox, p. 59. 

-39 Wilkin. Cpn€il. p. 390^4.17. * ^ W. P?399- 
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princes and nations in their communion with their p*^-^; 
ufual mfolence, for fear of a rerob. But that 
fehifm being now nearly healed,- and Martin V^ in 
full pofleffion of the papal chair, he began to re- 
rive die Bioft extravagant claims of his haughtieft 
predeceflbrs, and to talk in the moft imperious 
ftrain to the greateft princes and prelates. The 
feveral balls which he directed to the archbifhop 
of -Canterbury, an^ to the king and parliament of 
England) m the years 1426 and 1427, concerning 
the law called pr^munire^ which prevented the* 
popes from difpofing of all the benefices in the 
kingdom at pleafure^ afford a (biking proof of this 
fafk. In thefe bulls he treated the archbifhop with 
great afperity, and gave him the mofl opprobrious 
names, for fuffering that deteftable, execrable, 
abominable law (as hp called it), to fubfift fo long^ 
He treated the king tind parliament very little bet- 
ter ; telling them plainly, that he was conftituted 
by the Lord Jefus Chrift fupreme head over them 
and the univerfal church ; giving them broad hints^ 
that if they did not repeal that odious flatute, they 
would all be dan^n^d ; and promifmg, if they re- 
pealed it, to be very good to them, and not opprefs 
them very much. The primate, to regain the 
favour of the pope, went, attended by the other 
prelates, to the houfe of conimons, and, with many 
tears and prayers, intreated them to confent to the 
repeal of the obnoxious aQ;^\ But the hard* 

hearted 
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Cent. XV. hearted commoqg -remained unmoved by all hU 
^ "^ "^' tearg and prayer^*.; 

Croifade T^e 0pioipi^5 of Wickliffe were not confined to 
^hcmiJ*^ bis native country, but were more univerfally td^ 
uu%. opted in feme X>ither places^ particularly in Ba-» 

hernia, than m £ngUi^d ; which greatly al^rtP^ 
the court of Rome. < The pope^ therefore, pub* 
liibedabull) A^D. it^zi^^^ fctxt it inio'EBg^ 
budi as ^vfell a$ into other'coqifiries, conrniandii^ 
folemn pr6ceflior>s tp be madej. on tfee firft'S^iKiay 
of every Hvo»tli,'iu all chwch.*^ and church-yard^, 
in order to draw dcfwa the vtopgeaupe of Heaven 
pn tbofe heretical Bohemians j and proraiiMig fixty 
days indmigence 4:o ail who attended thefe procef- 
fions, or who faid twenty-five fater nojlns^ 
with the fame pious intention **. His holinefe, 
not t-rufting entirely to fupernatural interpofition 
for the deftruftion of the enemies of the chwchj 
proclaimed a croifade againil the Bohemians, 
granting the pardon of all their fxns, and the hap- 
pinefs of heaven, to all v^ho died on that expedi* 
tion; and a certain quantity of indulgences to all 
who contributed to i^s fuccefs, .in proportion to the 
value of the contribution *^ JMaay of the EngUlh 
engaged in that croifade, which was conduced by 
the cardinal of Winchetler. 
hxxat\ . The clergy^ ]n their convocations in this period^ 
^hibitr fometimes meddled with things that feem to have 
^ been a little out of their road. In the conventioa 
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of Ganterbtrry, A* D, 1430, it was reprefemied, Cent.xv, 
that fome merchants bought certiiii goods by the ^ ~."^ 
auQcil weight, and fold them by avoirdupois 'weight» 
wMch . was lighter. The convocation the]:iefoTe 
made a caqon^ That no perfon ihou]d ufe the 
aun<:il weight, under the penalty of the greater 
excommtmicatiofii ^* 

Martin V. was, with great difficulty, prevailed ^©""ciiof 
upon, or rather compelled, to call a general coun- 
cil, according to his ovmi promife, and a decree of 
the council of Conftance ; and appointed Julian^ 
cardinal of St Angelo, to pwflde in it in his 
Aame. But the pop^ died, February 20 {before 
the council met at Bafil, July 19, A. D, 1431% 
and was fucceeded by Gabriel Condolmicas, a Ve^ 
netian, whp took the name of Eugenius IV. and 
confirmed the nomination of cardinal Julian to 
prefide in the council. In the fecond feffion, Fe- 
bruary 15, A. D. 1432, th^ council decreed,—* 
That a general council, when fitting, was fuprettie 
head of the church, ^tb whofe cenfute iall perfons 
(the pope not e^tcepfed) were fubjeflr;--and that 
the pope could not diffolve a genei'al council^ 
without the coiifent of the members. The pope, 
irtitated at thefe.twp decrees, pfubliftcd a fbull of 
diffoliftion ; at which the fathers at Bafil Ivete fo 
ftiuch offended, that they threatened to depofe 
him, and eled another pope, if he did not recall 
bis bull ^\ When affiairs wcf e in this diftraftcd 

44 yfTik::^, CpnciJ. p. 516, ^ Du Tin, cent. 15. ch. 3. 
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Cent. XY. ft^tc, thc archbifliop of Canterbury called a con- 
vocation of the prelates aijid clergy of his province^ 
November 7, A. D. 1433, ^^^ propofed the fol- 
lowing qufiftions to the reprefentatives of the 
clergy in the lower houfe : Hath the pope power 
to diflfolve a general council ? Hath the council 
of Bafil power to depofe pope Eugenius ? If that 
council depofe Eugenius, and eleA another, will, 
you adhere to him, or to the pope choien by the. 
council ? After requefting fome days to deliberate 
on thefc queftions, they returned the following 
anfwers, by their prolocutor Thomas Bikyngton» 
The pope hath power to diflblve a general coun- 
cil : The council hath not power to depofe pope 
Eugenius: If that council depofe pope Eugenius, 
wc will ftill obey him as lawful pope **. One thing 
that engaged thc Englifli clergy to embrace the 
party of the pope againft the council was this : in 
the council of Conftance, the members deliberated, 
and voted by nations; and the Englifh had one 
entire vote : but in the council of Baiil the mem- 
bers were divided into four deputations, each of 
ivhich was compofed of^perfons of different na- 
tions; and the EngliQi, being few, and divided 
^ into the diiFerent deputations, were loft in the 
crowd, and had little influence in the council. Of 
this tl^ey fent home grievous complaints ; which 
irritated the Englifli clergy againft the council, 
and made them defire its diffolution ^\ 

'^ Wilkijj, Concil. p. 523. 47 W. ihia^ 
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The Bohemians having proved vidorious in the c^rit.xv. 
field over the emperor Sigifmond, and all the Ncgotia^ 
princes and prelates who had engaged againft them^ t'^n with 
the council of Bafil entered into a kind of- nego^ mUna! ^' 
tiation with them. The Bohemian deputies pro- 
pofed certain points of refoTmation^ which if the 
council granted, they promifed that they and their 
countrymen would return to the communion of thr 
church.. The archbifhop of Canterbury, having 
received intelligence of this n^otiation, propofed 
this quefti^n alfo to, his clergy in the fame convo- 
cation: Whether any conceffions, or what con- 
ceffions, might . be made by the council of BafiH 
to the Bohemians, to bring them back to the com- 
munion of the church? To this queflion. the 
clergy returned this anfwer: That if the Bohe- 
mians required, that the communion (hould be 
jjiven in both kinds to the laity^ that all priefts 
and deacons (hould have authority to preachy that 
temporal offices fhould not be enjoyed by the clergyi 
and that all notorious crimi,nals, without didinc* 
tion, Ihould be puniffied (which were the four 
things chiefly infifted on by the Bohemians), they 
(hould be denied ; and, in a word, that no concef* 
fions whatever fhould be made to fudi perverfi^ 
heretics^. Such determined enemies were th9 ^ 
clergy of England, at that time, to all reformap 
tion. N 

The perfecution of the Lollards was ftill carried PerfcctN 
^n with unabacing violeticet William.TaykMr, a j^^R**^^* 
clergyman, was condemned by archbifliopChicheley, 

4* Wilkin. Concil p. 313. 
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Cc^xv, 2md burnt m Smithlield, A* D* 14^3, for main- 
taining this hcrefy (as it was palled)^ " That prayers 
*^ for fpiritUal gifcs were to be mad^ to God alone j 
** and that to pray to creatures was idolatry/^ The 
Unhappy man, in hopes of feving his life, admitted, 
*• That an inferior kind of worftiip might be paid 
** to faints ; and that their merits and interceffions 
*' were profitable both to the dead and Kving ^.'* 
But that gave no fatisfaction; Father Abraham of* 
Colchefter, John White, and John Waddon, priefts. 
Were alfo committed to the flames, for the fame 
crime of Lollardry '% Many were condemned to 
perpetual imprifonment, to fevere flagellations, and 
a variety of other punifliments. 

The contefl between the pope and ' the council 
of Bafil ftill continued, and became gradually more 
and more violent. Eugenius publiflied a bull, 
tranflating the council of Bafil to Ferrara, A. D* 
1437; and commanded the archbiikop of Canter- 
bury, and all the clergy of England who had a right 
to be members of a general council, to attend him 
at Ferrara. But though the prelates, abbots, and 
{>riors^ as well as the civil government of England^ 
favoured the pope in this quarrel> the inferior 
clergy, in convocation, obftinately refufing to 
contribute one farthing to the expences of repre-* 
&Qtatives, it is probable that very few were fent ^\ 
The pope deprived and excommunicated all the 
members of the council of BaTiI, whidh was very 
numarouB, and fupported bj almoft all the princes 
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of Europe ; and that council very foort returned ^^^^' ^^* 
the complitnent, bj fufpending the pope from the ^^' " ' 
cxercife of his office, and excommunicating ill the 
members of his counciK At length the council 
of Bafil depofed Eugenius, A. D. 1 439, and elected 
Amadeus duke of Savoy (who had refigned hig 
dominions, an'd lived in retirement) to be pope ; 
tj^hich produced another fchifm^ in the church ; 
and the two popes, as ufiial, curfed and cxcotti- 
rnunicated one another, and their refpcftivc fol- 
lowers **. But as the church of England took 
. very little part in thJs quarrel, it would be a: ^^ 
greffion to purfue the hiftory of it any further. 

Ar<:hbilhop Chiicbelev died April i a, A. D. Death of 

I443> after he had beehimtnne twenty-nine years. Sde^ , 

He wa^ learned for the age m which he flourifhed, 

'and an-^encourager of leai'ning. Martin V. and his 

. own kaUghty fuffragan' the rich cardinal of Win- 

c6)eftet,' tr-eated him harflily on'fotne occailons; 

bm^ being a prudent man, he had the wifdom, to 

•ftibttiit, when he had not the power to it^bda«. 

He was a cruel -pcrfecutor of the Lollard;^} h^t 

doth not feem to have been fo fond pf burning 

•thetta as his predeceflfor; obfcrvii>g, ^b^j thofc 

&enes of horror e;c cited compaffion forihe fuffercrf, 

and indignation a^\n& their |>ei*fecutQf s '^ Ifts 

^ns ilicceeded in H^ primacy by jdm St^fi^rd^ 

bifhop ^ Bati^ a fan of the csirl .of St-affiprd. . r ' 

A viaknt contieft k^ attfen bejiween the dcrgy fert^^oC ^ 
jUd the QoimBon lawy^rs^ -a^ut ti^^ n^^saing oi^ ii^ va^ 

% menu A 

siDnPin, CcDt*X.V.*.:3. . ^ " . . - 

S^ JDuch. Vita Chichelcy, p. 47^4?. Wil^J*. Cow^U! P/ SS7' 
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fmgle word in the famous flatute of premunirc^ 
In that ftauite it was enaded, •* If any purcbafe^ 
** or purfue, or do to be purchafcd or purfued, in 
** the court of Rome, or elfcwhere, any fuch 
tranfadlons, procefles^ and fentences of excotn- 
munication, bulls, inftrumcnts, or any othef 
things which touch the king, againfl: him, his 
regality, or realm/* &c. they (hall incur the 
penalties in the ftatuie* By the court of Rome, 
or elfewhere^ the clergy underftood the court of 
Rome, whether it was at Rome or any other place; 
but the common lawyers underftood the court of 
Rome, or any other court ; and when any fpiritual 
court in England prefumed to judge any caufe that 
did not (Iridiy belong Co them, the courts at Weft^ 
minder not only granted prohibitions, but ptmiflied 
the fpiritual judges, as in a premunire '\ The two 
archbifhops, with all their fuffragans and clergy^ 
prefented a petition to parliament, A. D* 1447, 
earneflly entreating an explanation of the word 
el/ewberey in the itatute of the i6th Richard IL 
agreeable to their views. In this petition they 
complain bitterly of the prefumption of the courts 
at Weftminfter, in pretending to be the fole Inter* 
preters of zQi% of parliament, aiSrming that the 
fpiritual courts had as good a right to, and were 
much better qualified for that office "• But the 
parliament paid no regard to their petition. 
The pope The popes in this period coofidered all the clergy 
rofe to the in the Chriflian world as their immediate fubjed^ 

king. 

54. $ee RufThead's Stahitet^ tqI. ?• p. 40^. 
If Wilkin. Concil. p. 555^ 
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on whom (hey might impofe what taxes they ^^ '^^ 

pleafed. 'But though the clergy had a great vene- 

vration for the pope, ma^y of them had a greater 

Veneration for their money ; which obliged the 

court of Rome to call upon kings and princes to 

compel thefe refradkory ecclcfiaftics to pay their 

taxes. Pope Eugenius having impofed a tax of 

one tenth of their benefices on all > the clergy of 

England^ and fufpeding that they would not be 

v^ry fond^ of paying it, he fentj by his colleflor, 

a confecrated rofe of gold, with a bull, to Henry VL 

In this bull his holinefs magnified the honour he 

had done to the king, by fending him fo precious a 

prefent^ and explained fhe myfterious meanings of 

the rofe: nor did^ hcf forget to exhort him to ufe 

air the authority ht had over the clergy, to make 

theni ^y the tax pleafantly, which (he faid) would 

be a gr^f advantage to him and his fubjefts. The 

rofe was*^ received with great ceremony ; and the 

primate, who was alfo chancellor, made a long 

and eloqiient fpeech to the pope's colleftor, on the 

beauties and virtues of the rofe : but on the tax he 

was rather dry, telling him onty, that the king 

would fend fome perfons to converfe with his ho-' 

linefs oji that fubjeft, and forbidding him to col- 

left any-money- in England till they returned ^\ ^^ ceflloii 

The * foreign * and domeftic diforders and cala- ofpri- 
mities irt'which the-^Englifh were involved at this 
time, render* their ccclefiaftical hiftory as barren 
and unimportant as their' civil hiftory is copious 

56 Wilkin. CcncH. p. 548* 
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Cent. XV. and interefting. Archbifhop Stafford died A.D. 
1452, and was fucceeded by John Kemp, arch- 
bifliop of York, and cardinal of St. Balbina, who 
enjoyed the primacy only about eighteen months; 
and on his death, Thomas Bourchicr, biftiop of 
Ely, and brother to the earl of Effex, was advan- 
ced to that high ftation ". 
Trial of Reginold Pocoke, biftiop of Chichefter, had been 

cokc!^ ° patronifed and promoted by Humphrey, the good 
duke of Gloucefter ; but after the death of that 
prince, the clergy became clamorous againft him, 
accufing him of many herefies. At length arch- 
bifhop Bourchier commanded both the bifhop and 
his accufers to appear before him, by a citation, 
dated at Lambeth, Oftober 22, A.D. 1457'*- 
The bifhop was examined feveral times by the 
primate, alfifted by other prelates and dodors, and 
was at lafl: prevailed upon, by threats and pro- 
mifes, to recant. The accounts we have of the 
trials and ttnets of bifhop Pocoke are confufed and 
contradiftory ; but the opinions he acknowledged 
he had held, and which he recanted, were thefe 
following : " We are not bound, by the neceffity 
' *' of faith, to believe that our Lord Jefus Chrift, 
" afCjer his death, defcended into hell.—- It is not 
<« neceflary to falvation, to believe in the holy 
** cathoiic church. — It is not neceffary to falva- 
/ . " tion, to believe the communion of faints. — It 

*< is not neceflary to falvation; to affirm the body 
" of Chrift is materially in the facrament. — The 
'' ** univerfal church may err in matters which per- 

57 Antiq. Britan. p. «9S. 5^ Fox, p. 651. 
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•* tain unto faith. — It is not neceffary unto felva- 

*^ tion, to believe that that which every geperal 

** council doth univerfally ordain, approve, and 

*' determine, fliould neceffarily, for the help of 

** our faith, and the falvation of our foulsj be ap- 

*^ proved and holden of all faithful Chriftians '^/^ 

For having maintained thefe opinions, though he 

now renounced them, this prelate was deprived of 

his fee, and doomed to fpend the reft of his days ^ 

in retirement, if not in prifon. 

The taking of Conftantinople, the capital of the croifad© 
cailern empire. May 29, Ai D. 1452, by Maho- ^urk^^ 
met IT. emperor of the Turks, alarmed all the 
Chriftiah prmces and ftates of Europe. But thefe 
princes and ftates were fo much engaged in war, 
that they could not be brought to unite againfl: 
the common enemy ; and the clergy were left to 
fight with their fpiritiial weapons againft thofe ad- 
verfaries of the Chriftian faith. Archbifliop Kemp 
publiflied, March 2, A. D. 1453, an order for 
proceffions to be made for a whole year ; and in 
this he was imitated by his fucceffor *''• For in 
thofe times proceffions were believed to be the moft 
effeftiial means of procuring the divine favour and 
affiftance. At length pope Pius II. (formerly 
j9Eneas Silvius) publifhed a long, eloquent, and 
pathetic bull, A. D. 1463, engaging to march 
in perfon, at the head of a Chriftian army, againft 
the Turks, and moft earneftly exhorting all 
Chriftiana to take the crofs, or to contribute by 
their money to the fuccefs of the expedition j 

*9 T«x, p. 5^1. ^ Id. ibid. Wilkin. Concil. p. 563. 57»» 
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promifing the pardon of fin, and the happinefs of 
heaven, to all who co'mplied with his defire *'. At 
the fame time the pope fent bulls into every 
Chriftian country, impofmg a tax of one tenth on 
the benefices of all the clergy. Edward IV. who 
then reigned in England, not willing to acknow- 
ledge, the pope's right to tax his clergy, and yet 
defirous that they fnould contribute liberally on 
this occafion, wrote to the primate, to raife a 
handfome fum by a voluntary affeffment, which 
would fatisfy the pope, and prevent the publica- 
tion of his bull. This method was purfued : but^ 
fo little were the clergy difpofed to part with their 
money, that it was with much difficulty the plri- 
mate prevailed upon them to grant fixpcnce in 
the pound ***. 
Charter of Edward IV.. foon after hisacceflion, being ear- 
Edward neftly defirous of the fupport of the clergy, made 
a mofl: unwarrantable ftretch of his prerogative in 
their favour, by granting them a charter, which 
rendered them almoft entirely independent of the 
civil government, and left them at liberty to ^o 
what they pleafed. By that charter, he took upon 
him to difpenfe with the famous ftatute of pre- 
munire, which no entreaty could ever perfuade the 
parliament to repeal; and he difcharged all civil * 
judges and magiftrates to take any notice of any 
treafons, murders, rapes, robberies, thefts, or any 
other crimes committed by archbifhops, bifhops, 
priefts, deacons, or any perfon in holy orders* 

«« Wilkin. Coflcil. p. 5S7— 593. •» Id. p. s:4, &c. 
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Nay, if any perfon apprehended for a crime pre- ^^^- ^v. 
tended that he was In orders, though no fuch thing 
had ever been heard of, the civil magiftrate was 
commanded to deliver him to the bifhop, or his 
official, to determine whether he was in orders or 
not; which opened a door for the moft grofs 
abufes^^ So Ihamelefe were the claims of the 
clergy in thofe times, and fo extravagant were the 
conceffions of princes in their favour, when they 
flood in need of their afliftance ! 

Many of the clergy (if we may believe archbi- Profligacy 
bifliop Bourchier) made a very bad ufe of this ex- ^^rgy^ 
cmption from civil authority. That prelate, in a 
commiffion he granted to his commiffary-general 
to attempt fome reformation, fays, that many of • 
the clergy, both fecular and regular, were igno- 
rant illiterate blockheads, or rather idiots ; and 
that they were as profligate as tJiey were ignorant, 
neglefting their cures, ftroUing about the country 
with bad women in their company, fpending the 
revenues of their benefices in feafting and drink- 
ing, in fornication and adultery ^\ 

The long and cruel perfecution which the Lol- one burnt 
lards had endured, feems either to have diminilhed ^^^ herefy. 
their nupiber, or Ihaken their Conftancy, or per- 
haps both ; for we only hear of one perforl who ^ 
was burnt for herefy in the reign of Edward W, 
when the church was mod vigoroufly fupported by 
the fecular arm ^\ 

«3 Wilkin. Concil. p. 583. . 6+ Id. p. 573. 

. «5 Fox, p. 659. 
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A violent difpute was carried on, in the reign 
of Edward IV. between the fecular clergy and the 
begging friars. Thefe laft maintained that Jefus 
Chrift had been a beggar, and that they, on that 
account, were his greateft favourites, and intitled 
to the peculiar regard and bounty of the faithful. 
The feculars, perceiving the defign and tendency 
of that doftrine, declaimed and wrote againft it 
with great vehemence, as falfe and impious. At 
laft pope Calixtus 11. publiftied a bull againft the 
mendicants, A. D. 1475, declaring their doQ:rine 
to be heretical ''^ 

Though the convocations of the province of York 
generally adopted or imitated the (lonftiturions of 
thofe of Canterbury,yet theyfometimes made confti-^ 
tutions of their own that were Angular and purious, 
of which it may be proper to give one example. 
In the convocation of the province of York, held 
by archbifliop Nevile, A. D. 1466, feveral re- 
markable canons were made. By the firft canon 
every parjfti prieft is con^manded to preach 
four times in the year to his people, either him? 
felf or by another, and explain to them in Eng- 
liih, without any fantaftical fubtilties, — the four- 
teen articles of faith — the ten precepts of the 
decalogue — the two precepts of the gofpel — the 
feven wprks of mercy — the feven mortal fins— 
the feven principal virtues — and the feven facra- 
ments of grace. To enable the clergy to perform 
this talk, the convocation fubjoined an explana- 
tion of each of. thefe particulars, which forms a 



^* Fox, p. 659. Fuller, p. 13a. 
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fyftem of the Catholic theology of the fifteenth cen- j!I!!\^ 
tury> not a* little curious, but far too loug to be 
here inferted. In the explanation of the ten precepts . 
of the decalogue, the firfl: commandment is faid to 
be a pronibition of ^11 enchantments, fuperftitious 
charaders, and fuch figments -, the fecond is en* 
tirely omitted ; and to keep up the number, the 
tenth is divided into two. This was ufing no little 
freedom with a fyftem of laws which they acknow- 
ledged to be divine. So perfeftly pure were the 
members of this convocation, that they would not 
give any explanation of luxury (one of the feven 
mortal fins), for fear of corrupting the air. But 
they are ftill more dlftingqifhed for the prodigious 
defire they difcover to preferve the poor laity from 
being damned for not paying their tithes punftu- 
ally and fully to the church ; and that they might 
not be guilty of any omiffion in a matter fo effen- 
tial to falvacion^ they give them a moft complete 
catalogue of tithable fubjeds ''. The canons made 
by that convocation contain feveral other remark- * 

able particulars,. 

The minds of men were fo much, engaged and ^<^^i*^°"^ 
agitated by the fudden and furprifing revolutions ^^^^^^''^^* 
that took place in the fhort reigns of Edward V. 
and Richard III. that they feem to have paid little 
attention to etclefiaftical affairs. The clergy of 
both provinces in convocation, prefented a fuppli- 
cation to Richard,, complaining, that the clergy 
" were cruelly, grievoufly, and daylye troubled, 
f vexed, indigbted, and arrefted, by miIiciou$ 

«7 Vide Wilkin. Concil, f 599—305. , 
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*^ and evil-difpofed parfons. In efchuying of which. 






fay they, feeing your moft noble and bleffcd 
difpofition in all other things, we befeech you 
to take tender refpeft and confideration unto 
the premifes, and of yourfelf, as a moft catholic 
*' prince, to fee fuch remedies, that under your 
'■ ** moft gracious letters patents, the liberties of 
" Chrift's church and yours may, be confirmed, 
" and fufficiently auftorifed by your high court of 
« parliament, rather enlarged than dyminifhed *'.** 
Whether the clergy on this occafion ufed the lan- 
guage of truth or flattery, when they praifed 
Richard for his moft noble and blefled difpofi- 
tions in all things, may be doubted ; but it was a 
language very agreeable to the royal ear : and they 
obtained letters patents, February 23, A. D, 1484, 
confirming thofe of Edward IV. and emancipate 
ing them from the jurifdiftion of the king's 
courts *^ 
Oenci^ai Though Wicklifife and his followers detected 

obferva- many of the errors, and expofed many of the fuper- 
ftitious praSices of the church in this period, the 
clergy obftinatcly refufed to abandon any of thofe 
errors, or relihquifh aiiy of thofe fuperftitions, and 
perfecuted with unrelenting cruelcy all who at^ 
tempted the fmalleft reformation. The declama- 
tions of the Lollards againft the exceffive power and 
riches, and fcandalous lives, of priefts, inflamed their 
rage againft them, and made them rejeft all their 
other opinions, without much examination ; and 
the laity, in general, were ftill too ignorant, or too 
indifferent, to form opinions for themfelves on 

. <>> Wilkin, Concil. toni* 3. p» 6x4. ^ W. ibid. p. 616. 
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fubjeds of that kind. ' So great was the oppofi- Gent. xv. 
tion to every thing that had the appearance of re- 
formation, that errors and fuperftitlous^ rites were 
multiplied rather than diminlflied. Tranfubftan- 
tiation was now fully eftablifhed, and made an ef- ^ 
fential article in the creed of every member of the 
ehurch. The cup was taken from the laity, but 
with great caution and by flow degrees. The - 
clergy were firft commanded to be at great pains 
to inftruft the people, " that both the body and 
*' blood of the. Lord were given at once, under thje ^ 
fpecies of bread, nay the entire, living, and true 
Chrifl ; that the wine in the cup was not the 
*' facrament, but mere wine, given them (it was 
*' then given them) to make them fwallow the 
** bread more eafily.'* The clergy are then di- 
refted '^ to begin to with-hold the cup in fmall 
** obfcure churches, and to exhort the people to 
** fwallow the bread without chewing, that none 
« of it might ftick in their teeth /°.** The 
churches were crowded with images of the Virgin 
Mary, and other faints, to which much greater 
homage was paid thaa to the Supreme Being, Se- 
veral Englifh faints, as St. Ofmuhd the bifliop, 
the two virgins, St, Fridifwida and St. Ethelrida, 
were canonized in this period, and feftivals infti- 
tuted to their honour^'. The feflivals of other 
faints, as of St. George, St. Edward the Confeffor, 
the Vifitation of the Virgin Mary, were made 
double feftivals, and many additional ceremonies 
appointed to be obferved. Great ftrefs was now 

yo "Vyi^^n. Concil. p. 66^, 66$, 7i Id. p. 613. 
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Cent. XV. laid on pilgrimages, proceffions, indulgences, con- 
feflions to pricfts, atid their pardons ; and the 
people feem to have had a good deal to confefs, 
and to have flood much in need of pardon. George 
Nevile, archbifhop of York, enumerates no fewer 
than thirty-feven kinds of fin, which none but the 
pope or a bifliop could pardon. The firft and 
greateft of thefe fins was herefy ; the fecond was 
crimen contra naiuram^ ' maxime cum brutis j the 
thirty-feventh, and leaft in the eftimation of the 
church, was raifmg a fedition which endangered a 
ftate or city ^*. In a word, ignorance, vice, and 
fuperftition, feemed to have gained ground in 
England in the courfe of this period, though the 
revival of learning, and the reformation of religion, 
were at no great diftance. 

The church-hiftory of Scotland is as imperfeflily 
preferved in this as in the former period. There 
is fufficient evidence that, befides diocefan fynods, 
general fynods or aflemblies were frequently,'if not 
annually, celebrated ^^ But their records were either 
deftroyed at the Reformation, with the libraries in 
which they had been depofited, or were carried 
away into foreign countries. We have the lefs 
reafon to regret the lofs of thefe records, that the 
canons of all the national churches in thofe times 
were nearly the fame, having been either copied 
from one another, or diftated by the court of 
Rome. Before the eftabjifliment of archbifliop$ 

V- Wilkin. Concil. p. 613. 

73 A. D. 1420. Cottgrigata futt^apud Perth, in ecdefiafratrumjra^ 
dicatoruvty fynodus pro'vincialls et confilium generaU cieri regni Scgfi, 
proutmoris eji* Wilkin. Concil. torn. 3. p. 307. 
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and a primate in Scotland, one of the biftiops was Cent Xv. 
chofen confervator privilegiorum^ and prefided in ' 
thefe general affemblies of the clergy '*• 

Though the bifhops of St. Andrew's had no di- BiOiops of 
re£t authority over the other bifhops till toward dr^wV 
the end of this period, they had a kind of tacit 
pre-eminence, and were confidered as the firit bi- 
ihops of Scotland, on account of the antiquity and 
opulence of their fee. That excellent prelate bifhop 
Trail having died A. D. 1401, Thomas Stewart, 
archdeacon of St. Andrew's, nearly related to the 
royal family, was elefted in his room ; but being 
a man of a reclufe unambitious difpofition, de-. 
clined accepting the office ; and the chapter refu- 
ling to make a new cleflion while he lived, the 
king retained the temporalides till his death, A. D. 
1404. Gilbert Grienlaw, bilhop of Aberdeen, 
was then eleSedj but Henry Wardlaw, precentor 
of Glafgow, being at the court of Benedift XIII. , 
one qf. the tontending popes, obtained the vacant 
fte by a papal provifion ^'. 

Wickliflfe's followers being cruelly perfecutedin g^J'^^ 
England, feveral of them fled into foreign coun- 
tries, in hopes of faving their lives without 
wounding their confciences. One of them, John 
Bifby, a preacher, fled into Scotland, where he 
met with the hard fate he endeavoured to avoid, 
and was burnt for herefy A. D. 1407 ^^ 

The kingdom and church of Scotland adhered ^ijmbly 
longer p ^enedid XIII, than any other church or 

7f Wilfcin. Coqcil. torn, j p» 397- 

75 l?potisvvoodc, p. i^. ^^ W- it»d. 
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f^"^xv . nation. The council of Conftance having dcpofed 
that pope, and his rival John XXIII. and chofen 
Martin V. fent the abbot of Pontiniac, a celebrated 
ors^tor and divine, into Scotland, to perfuade the 
Scots to withdraw their obedience from Benedift, 
and acknowledge the pope chofen by the council. 
The emperor Sigifmond fent letters to the regent 
and three eftates, to the fame purpofe. This im- 
portant queftion was debated two days, Odober 2 
and 3, A. D. 141 6, in a general affembly at Perth. 
The abbot of Pontiniac made an eloquent ha- 
rangue to the affembly, in commendation of the 
jcouncil of Conftance and Martin V. and ^arneftly 
. intreated them to acknowledge that pope, and put 
an end to the fchifm in the church. Letters were 
prefented from Benedi£t XIII. reprobating the 
council of Conftance, and maintaining that he was 
the only lawful pope. This caufe was favoured by 
the regent, and ftrenuoufly defended by friar Ro- 
bert Harding, an Englifhman, who made a kind 
of fermon to the affembly, from a text of fcrip- 
ture. But Mr. John Elwolde, reftor of the uni- 
verfity of St. Andrew's, founded about four years 
before, and fome other famous divines, having 
proved tliat the friar had miftaken the meaning 
of his text, that his fermon was fcandalous, fedi- 
tious, and heretical, the affembly complied with 
the requeft of the council, and acknowledged Mar*, 
tin V. for their lawful pope '^\ 

V Fordun Scoticron. edit. Heartij vol. 4. p. iiSfi, if.c. 
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, We have fome, remains of a general affembly. Centxv. 
or convocation of the clergy of Scotland, that mdt Another 
at Perth, July i6, A. D, 1420. It confifted of S^lt 
fix bifhops, and the procurators of four that were i*crth. 
abfent ; five abbots, and the procurators of eight , - 
who were abfent ; a good many deans, archdeacons, 
friars, and the greateft part of the clergy (fays the 
xeccj^rd) who ufed to come to general affemblies. 
"William bifliop of Dumblane, being chofen con- 
fervator of privileges, prefided in that affembly ; 
the chief defign of which feems to have been, to 
inveftigate the cuftoms that had been obferved in 
former times by the feveral bifliops courts in the 
confirmation of teftaments, and to afcertain the fees 
of thefe courts. This was done by the declara- 
tions, uj)bn oath, of fome of the oldeft clergymen 
in each drocefs ; and from thefe declarations it ap- 
peared, that the cuftoms that had been imemorially 
and univerfally ufed were thefe : i . That the ordi^ 
naries in every diocefs had beeji accuftomed,. time 
out of mind, to confirm teftaments, and to appoint 
executojs to thofe who died inteftate : a. To 
fequeftrate the goods of the defunft, till their tefta- 
ments were produced and confirmed : 3. To oblige 
the executors, both of the teftate and inteftate to. 
take an oath de Jideli : 4. To oblige them to give 
an account of their adminiftration. The fees of 
c^urt appear to have been very moderate. Thefe 
cuftoms were then formed into a canon or law, to 
which all the members afExed their feals, and the 
whole tranfadion was attefted by two notaries ^*# 

7» Wilkin. Concil. p. 397. 
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The clergy of Scotland did not concern thcm- 
felves much with the councils of Cohftance and 
Bafil. During the fitting of the firft, they were 
in the obedience of Benedid XIII. ; and after they 
acknowledged Martin V. they continued in the 
obedience of him and his fucceffor Eugenius IV. 
though depofed by the council of Bafil. A Scots 
abbot, whofe name is not mentioned, diftinguifh- 
ed himfelf very much in the debates of that 
council ^'. 

When James Kennedy, bifliop of Dunkeld, at- 
tended pope Eugenius and his coupcil at Florence, 
A.D. 1444, he was elefted to fucceed Henry Ward- 
law in the fee of St. Andrew's. Bifhop Kennedy 
was nearly related to the king ; and, happily fof 
his country, had great influence in all the aflPairs 
both of church and ftate ; as he was one of the 
wifefl flatdmen, and befl prelates, that Scotland 
ever produced. By his example and authority, 
he made as great a refqrmation in the chilrch, 
and the manners of the clergy, as it was poflibje to 
make, while the pernicious power, abfurd doftrines, 
and fuperftitious rites, of the church of Rome< 
remained '*". 

A kind of convocation of the clergy, or rather 
a deputation of the clergy and parliament, con- 
fifting of thirty- fix .perfons, met in the manfe of 
the vicar of Edinburgh, June 28, A. D, 1445. 
John bifliop of Brechin was then confervator of 
the privileges of the church of Scotland, and pre- 
fided in that meeting j but John Sives, canon of 
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Glafgow and Aberdeen, and official general of St. Cent, xv 
Andrew's, was (for what reafon I know not) joined 
with him as an affeflbr. John Winchefter bifhop 
of Moray, as procurator for all the clergy, pre- 
fented two papal bulls, one of Gregory VIL the 
other of Martin V, and requefted that feveral 
authentic copies of thefe bulls might ht made; 
that, if the originals fliould be loft, thefe copies 
might bear equal faith. This was done with great 
formality, and each of the copies attefted to be 
faithful, by all the members of the court, and by 
three notaries. A cuftom had prevailed in Scot- 
land, that when the king's officers took poffcffion 
of the temporalities of avacant fee, they feized alfo 
all the goods or perfonal eftate of the deceafed 
bifliop. The bull of Gregory VII. prohibited 
this practice for the future, and declared all who 
fhould thereafter be concerned in it excommuni- 
cated, the king himfelf not excepted. The king 
had complained to Martin V. that Finlaw bifliop 
of Arg^le had joined in a rebellion againft him ; 
and when that rebellion was cruflied, had fled into 
a foreign country, and left his diocefs deftitute of 
a fpiritual father ; and that pope, by his bulj, grant- 
ed a commifllion to the bifliops of St. Andrew's 
and Dumblane, to examine into the fafts in this 
caufe, and report to him, who alone, by the di- 
vine appointment, had the government of all the 
clergy in the world, that he might do juftice ^'. 
So great was the authority of the popes, and fo 

»» Wilkin. ConciU torn. 3. p. 344» ^*«- 
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Cent. XV. ]Jttle the power of kings over the clergy in thofe 

limes. 
Convoca- King James II. fent fir Patrick Orahame and 
Perth. Mr. Archibald Whitelaw to a convocation of the 
' clergy at Perth, July 19, A. D. 1459, ^^ demand 
a declaratipn from them, " That the king, by an- 
*' cient cuftom, had a right to prefent to all the 
*' livings in the gift of any bilKop, that became 
*' vacant during the vacancy of the fee, and while 
*' the temporalities were in the king's hands.'* 
The convocation, after examining feveral of the 
clergy upon oath, granted a declaration, conform- 
able to the king's defire, fubfcribed by Thomas 
Spence, bifliop of Aberdeen, confervator ; Donald 
Rede, clerk to the convocation or affembly j and 
John Petrie, notary-public ^^. 
St. An- That excellent prelate bifliop Kennedy died at 

made an St. Andrew's A. D. 1466, and was fucceedcd by 
^c^^]" a near relation of his own, Patrick Grahame, bi- 

ihopric. , , . 

fliop of Brechin. This prelate being obnoxious to 
the Boydes, who were then the king*si favourites, 
had many difficulties to encounter. To avoid the 
effeSs of their difpleafure, and to obtain the con- 
firmation of his eledtion, he went to the papal 
court, where he refided feveral years, not daring 
to return while his enemies were in power. Being 
an ingenious and learned man, he ingratiated him- 
felf fo far into the favour of pope Sixtus IV. that 
he ere£led the fee of St. Andrew's into an archbi- 
fliopric, and - conftituted archbifliop Grahame, 

I 

** Wilkin. Concil torn. 3. p. 576»* 
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and his fucceflbrs, primates of all Scotland, A. D. Cent. xv. 
1472". xThe new archbifliop was alfo appointed 
the pope's legate ; and having received intelligence 
of the fall of his ehemies th€ Boydes, he returned 
into Scotland, expefting to meet with a favour- 
able reception from his fovereign and his country- 
men. But in this he was difappointed. The new 
honours with which he was adorned having raifed 
the envy of the other prelates, and the new powers 
with which he was invefted as papal legate having 
excited the fears of many, he found himfelf fur- 
rounded with enemies. By thefe he was accufed of 
having left the kingdom without a royal licence, of 
having accepted of the ofEce of papal legate with- * 
out the king's permiffion,and of various other delin- 
qjiencies; for which he was committed to prifon, 
where he died, A. D* 1478^*. So unfortunate was 
the firft primate of the church of Scotland ; and fe» 
vcral of his fucceflbrs were ftill more unhappy. 

Archbifhop Grahamewas fucceededby William Sherez 
Shevez, who had been oile of his moft violent ih6p. ' 
enemies. Shevez, on his return from the univer- 
fity of Louvain, where he had ftudicd under one 
Spiricus, a famous aftrologer of thofe times,boafted 
of fuperior (kill ' in that fcience j which pf ocured 
him a prefejitation to the archdeaconry of St. An- 
drew's, from James III. who wa& a great admirer 
of aftrology and aftrologers. But the new primate, 
who had a fovereign contempt for both, refufed to 
admit Shevez to that office; who was thereby fo 

'S3 Buchanaoi lib. xi. P' %26. H Id^ilnd. 
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much enraged, that be joined with one Locky, 
rector of the univerfity of St. Andrew's, and the 
other enemies of the archbifliop, and never ceafed 
to perfecute him till he lodged him in a prifoq^ 
^nd w^s appointed his coadjutor andfucceflbr^S 
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CHAP. III. 

Hiftory of the Con/iifuthn^ Gcvemment^ and Laws^ 
of Great Britain^ from the accejfton of Henry IV. 
A. D. 1399^ to the accejfton of Henry VII. A. D. 
1485. 

THE kings and people of both the Britifli Conftftu. 
kingdoms were fo much engaged in war in much 
the period we are now examining, that they paid ^^*°s^<i. 
lefs attention to the improvement of the conftitu- 
don, government, and laws of their country, than 
they probably would havie done if they had enjoy- 
ed more tranquillity. The changes, therefore, in 
thefe particulars, that took place in this period^ 
and are of fuch importance as to merit admiilion 

£ % into 
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into general hiftory, are not very m«iny, and may 
be comprehended within a narrow compafs, witht 
out omitting any thing material. For the fame 
reafon, it will be fufficient to divide this chapter 
into two fedlions; the firft containing the conftitu^ 
tional hiftory of England, and the fecond that of 
Scotland* 



SECTION I. 

Hi/lory of the Conjiitution^ Government^ cind Lav;S(, 
of England, from A. D. 1399 to A, D. 1485. 

■ I 

B^vcry. QOME progrefs feenis to have been mjide, in the 
^ courfe of this period, towards a very happy 
change in the condition of the lowed order of men 
• in fociety, by the decline of fervitqde, and dimiv 
jlutioh of the numbef of flavcs ; though flavery 
was ftill too common, and flftv^s too numerous. 
Some examples occur, of men, particularly pri« 
foners of war, being bought and fold like cattle; 
apd all that can be faid ia^ that thefts eicampJes are 
not fo frequent as in fpriiper times*. Predial 
flaves coi^monly called villains^ were, ftill very 
numerous. Thefe unhappy men, with th^ir fami- 
li/?$, wer0 annexed to the lands ou which they 
dw^lt, and transferred with them from one pro- 
prietor to. another. Their fon^ could not enter 
}]}tip, }9^1v orders without th^ cppfe^t of x\^ owner 



ed. 
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of the eftate to which they were annexed*. They 
could not profecute their lordly mafters in a court 
of law, which muft have fubjefted them to many 
injuries'; and, in a word, they had nothing that 
they could call their own* When (herifFs attempt- 
ed (as they fometimes did) to levy a tax on the 
villains bf lords and prelates, for paying a part of 
the wages of the knights in parliament, a wfit 
iffued from chancery, prohibiting them to levy 
Aich a tax, '* becaufe all the goods in the poffef- 
** fion of villains were the property of their lords, 
** who attended parliament***' 

But there i^ fufficient evidence, that the num« DTmittifli' 
bfer, not only of domeftic, but even of predial 
flaves, fenfibly decreafed in the courfe of this pe- 
riod ; and that few of them were to be found, esc- 
cept on the demefnes of prelates and great lords» 
pther proprietors of eftates chofe rather to have 
their lands cultivated by labourers, who were free 
men; and, at the requeft of the comrtions in par- 
liament, many laws were made, for increafing the 
number, and regulating the wages, of fuch labour-* 
ers'. By one of thefe laws, no man who had not 
an eftate worth twenty Ihillings a-year, equivalent 
to ten pounds at prefent, was' pernutted to put hii 
fon to any other employment, but was obliged toi 
bring him up to hufbandry work ; and if any per- 
fon applied to fiich work till he was twelve years 

* Rym Feed. torn. 9. p. 69. ; torn, ix, p. 56. 
I Id. torn. XI. p> 459' ^ Frynne's Kakndar of 

Parliamentary Writs, voK 4« p» 4S»- 
5 Statutes, vol, x- p. 6x3. 
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of age, he was not permitted to abandon it, and fol* 
low any other line of life^ 

Caufci. Various caufes contributed to the decline of vil- 

lanage in ILngland. The proprietors of land by 
degrees difcovered, that flaves, who laboured not 
for themfelves, but for their mafters, were often 
indolent or rcfraftory ; and that they got their work 
performed to better purpofe, and even at lefs ex- 

I pence, by hired fervants. But the almoft inceflant 

wars in which the Englifh were engaged in this 
period^ contributed, more than any thing to the de- 
cline of flavery, by obliging prelates, lords, and 
great men, to put arms into the hands of their vil- 
lains. There is hardly any evil that doth not pro- 
duce fome good. 

Vifcounts. A new order of nobles was inftituted by Hen- 
ry VI. A. D. 1440. They were ftyled vifcounts^ 
and placed between earls and barons, below the 
former, and above the latter. John lord Beau- 
mont, the iirft nobleman of this order, was created 
vifcount Beaumont, in full^arliament, at Reading, 
February 12 that year\ 

Pariia- As the parliament hath long been the great 

fountain of law, and fupreme court of judicature, 
the guardian of the juft prerogatives of the. crown 
and the legal liberties of the people, it merits par- 
ticular attention in every period. That this auguft 
court hath undergone various changes in its coji* 

^ Statutes, vol. I. p. 470. 

7 Selden't Titles of Honour, p. 6So. DuerdalcN Baronage. 
▼0I. X. p. 54. My authorities have perhaps miftaken the date ot 
this creatipn a few yearSi. 
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HitutioA^ hath been already provfed ; and feveral of* 
« thefe changes^ with their caufes and effeds^ have 
been briefly defcribed, in their proper places, in the 
former volumes of this work *. The defcription 
that hath been already given of the conftituent 
members of both houfes of parliament in the reign 
of Richard II. will give our readers a fufficient 
idea of thefe houfes, as they were conftituted in 
the beginning of this period j and thferefore, to pre- 
vent repetitions, they are referred to that defcrip* 
tion ^M , 

As foon as th$ fmaller freeholders, who were not Eiedtiofrf- 
fummoned by particular writs, were excufed from ^^^' 
appearing perfonally in parliament, and permitted 
to appear by reprefentatives, the elections of thefe 
reprefentatives, their wages and their privileges, 
became the fubje^s of various laws and political 
regulations, which had a great influence on the 
conftitution of the houfc of commons* 

At firft, and from A. D. 1269 to A. D. 1429^ Eieadrt* 
all freeholders, without exception, had votes in 
clefting the knights of the fliires in which they re* 
fided and had their freeholds. In fome counties 
,the fmall freeholders were very numerous, and 
many of them very indigent, which produced va-^ 
rious inconveniencies, aiid fometimes rendered the 
cledions of the reprefentatives of thefe counties 
fcenes of riot, violence, and flaughter. To remedy 

* Sec vol. 3. p. 368—376. 5 vol. 6. p, a8-^3a. 5 vol. S. beak 4« 
♦b- 3- § 1—5' 

V Sec vol. 8. book 4.'cb. 3. § 5* 
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thefe evils, a law was made, 8th Henry VL A. D. 
1429, " That the knights of the (hires (hall be 
•« chofen in every county by people dwelling and 
^^ refident in the fame counties, whereof every one 
" of them (hall have free land or tenement to 
** the value of forty (hillings by the year at Iea(t, 
V above all deduftions '°." The letter, but not 
the fpirit, of this law, hath been ever fince obierv- 
ved; for forty (hillings a-year, A. D. 1429, wa* 
equivalent to 20 1. a-year, A. D. 1784. There- 
prefentatives of cities and burghs were chofen only 
by thofe who adually refided in the cities and bo-- 
roughs which they reprefented j but whether by 
the citizens and burge(res at large, or by the cor- 
porations, is not very clear ". The cuftom, it is 
probable, was different in di(rerent places ; and 
cuftoiPa by long continuance, became law* That 
thefe laws might be more ftriflly obferved, they 
were inferted verbatim in the writs to Iherifis^ for 
fomc years after they were made'\ 
Elected. The king, in his writs to the (heriffs, defcribed 

the qualifications of the perfons who were to be 
clefted to reprefent counties, cities, and boroughs. 
The freeholders in each county were dire&ed to 
chufe " two of the fitteft and moft difcreet knights 
•* re(idcnt in the county**;*' but becaufe aftual 
knights refiding and properly qualified fometimes 
could not be found, an aft was made, 23d Kea-« 

•^ statutes, 8th H«b. VI. c. 7. • loth Hen. VI. c 2. 
«« ift Hen. V. c. I. u Prynne's Survey of 

Parliamentary W^rits, vol a. p. 134, ^c. n^ Id. ibid. 
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ry VI. A* D. 1444, permitting freeholders to 
cbufe *' notable efquires, gentlemen by birth, and 
" qualified to be made knights; but no yeo- 
** nian, or perfon of an inferior rank '♦/' This 
Article of that aft was inferted in the fubfeguent 
writs for fome years, that it might be univerfally 
known and obferved*'. Thofe gentlemen who 
had freehold-eftates of 40 1. a year, equivalent to 
400 1. at prefenc, were qualified to be mad6 
knights, which was therefore the qualification in 
point of fortune for the reprefentative of a county'\ ^ 

By the fame writs, the eleftors in cities and bo-w 
roughs were direftcd to chufe the fitteft and moft 
flifcre^ perfons, freemen of, and refiding in, the 
places for which they were chofen, and no others 
upon any pretence '^ The parliamentary writs in 
this period direded ele£l:ors in counties, cities, and 
boroughs, to chufe, not only the wifeft, but the 
(touted men (pote?ithres ad laborandnni)y that they 
might be able to ehdure the fatigue of the journey, 
and of clofe attendance ; it being one great objeft 
of the legiflature, at this time, to fecure the con- 
ftant attendance of all the members of the houfe 
of commons'^ Sheriffs could not be elefted; 
and Henry IV. in the fifth year of his reign, in- 
ferted an uncommon claufe in his writ^, prohibit- 
ing all apprentices, or other men of law, to be 

«4Stat. ajd'Hen. VI. c. 14. 

»y Prynne, Survey of Parliamentary Writs, vol. a. p. 13^. 
^^ Rym. Feed. torn. 8 p. 656. '7 ift Hen. V. ch. i. 

- »8 Frynnc, faj^im. 
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elefted *^ But this was a violent ftretch of prero- 
gative; and though it was obeyed, it was not re- 
peated, t 
Numbcrof ^^^ number of boroughs that fent members to 
burgcflVs parliament in this period was very unfettled, and 

uncertain. *^ ^ * 

I feems to have depended very much on the pleafure 
of the flieriffs of the feveral counties. There is 
the cleareft evidence, that the fheriffs of the fame 
county fent precepts to, and macje returns from, 
fometimes more and fometimes fewer boroughs, 
without affigning any reafon for their condud ; 
that fome boroughs to which precepts were fent 
never elefted or returned any members, and fome 
only once, twice, or a few times ; that fheriffs, in 
their returns, fometimes reported, that certain bo- 
roughs to which they had directed precepts, had 
made no returns, and no excufes for their difobe- 
dience; and others had excufed themfelves .by 
pleading poverty ^. Thefe and feveral other irrc* 
'gularities that might be mentioned, afford fuffi- 
cient evidence, that the conftitution of the houfe 
of commons was yet far from perfection ; and; in 
particular, that the number of its members was not 
afcertained. 
.irreguia- ^ Several laws were made in this period for regu- 
Sc"ion«. lating the manner of proceeding in the eledion of 
members to the houfe of commons, and for pre- 
venting falfe returns ; for which the reader muft 
be referred to the ftatute-book, as they arc too vo- 

^9 Prynnc, vol. 4. p. 123. Walfing. p. 371. 

*• Prynnc'i Brcvia Parliamtntaria Rcdiviva, vul. 3. § 7. p. aa j. 

luminous 
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fuminous to be here inferted".1 But notwithftand- 
ing all thefe laws, fome furprifing irregularities 
were pra&ifed in eledions, of which it will be fuf- 
ficient to give a few examples. The knights for 
the large, rich, and' populous county of York were 
chofen, 13th Henry IV. A. D. 141 1, and 2d Hen- 
ry V. A. D. 1414, not by the freeholders, but 
by the attornies of a few lords and ladies who had 
great eftates in that county; and this irregular 
practice continued to A. D. 1 447, when the free- 
holders refumed thdr violated rights**. Many 
of the knights, citizens, and burgeiTes in the par- 
liament that met at Coventry, 38th Henry VI. 
A. D. 1460, had not fo much as the (hadow of an 
eledion, but were named by the king, in letters 
under the privy feal, and returned by ^he fherifFs, 
who obtained an ad of indemnity for that outrage- 
ous breach of their truft*\ But that affembly 
at Coventry was rather a meeting of the heads of 
a party in the time of a bloody civil war, than a 
parliament; and all its a£ls were refcinded the very 
next year *♦. 

The fheriffs, in this period, were guilty of many Abufes of 
great abufes in conducting eledions and making 
their returns. This appears from various monu-^ 
ments, and particularly from the following pre- 
amble to an aft of parliament, a3d Henry VI. 

a' Sec 7th Hch. IV. c. 15. ifl Hen. V. c. i. 6th Hcqry VI, 
c. 4> 8th Hen. VI. c. 7. loth Hen. VI. c. a/ %$d Hen. VI. c. 15. 
" P/ynne,'Brevia Parliamentaria Rcdiviva, v. 3. p. 151— ^54* 
*J Pari. liift. V. 2. p. 288^292. Prynne, vol. a. p. 141- 
*♦ 39th Hen. VI. 

1 A-D. 
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A. D. 1444. — " Diverfe IheriflFs of the counties of 
" the realm of England, for their fingular avail 
" and lucre, have not made due eledions of the 
*• knights, fior in convenient time, nor good men 
** and true returned, and fometimes no return of 
' *• the knights, citizens, and burgeffes, lawfully cho- 

" fen to come to the parliament; but fuch knights, 
" citizens, and burgefles, have been returned which 
*' were never duly chofen, and other citizens and 
" burgefles than thofe which, by the mayors and 
" bailiffs, were to the faid Iheriffs returned. And 
** fometimes the fherifFs have not returned the 
writs which they had to make, of eleftions of 
knights to come to the parliaments; but the 
** faid writs have imbifiled; and moreover made no 
** precept to the mayor and bailiff, or to the 
•* bailiff or bailiffs, where no mayor is, of cities 
^* and boroughs, for the election of citizens and 
^* burgeffes to come to the parliament **•" 
Redrffs A candidate who thought himfelf injured by a 

rfjturn* falfe return, did not (if I am not miftaken and 
mifled by the authorities I have quoted) apply M 
the houfe of commons for redrefs, and for the pu- 
nifhment of the (heriff who had injured hini, but 
purfued fuch other methods as were then pointed 
out by law and cuftom. By an ad, nth Hcn^ 
rylV. A. D. 1409, the injured candidate might 
bring an action before the juflices of affize ; and if 
the Ibcriff was found guilty by the verdidt of a 
jury, he was to be fined 100 1* {equivalent tp 

>^*3d Hca. VI. c 14* 

a ' lo<5oL 
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loool. at prefent), to the king, and the membe? 
who had been fallely returned to lofe his wages ^\ 
3y another aft, 8th Henry VI. A.. D. 1429, » 
(heriff found guilty of a falfe return, befides paying 
the above fine, was to be imprifoned a whole 
year *^ By a third aft, 2.3d Henry VI, 1444, a 
convicted (heriiF, befides the above fine, was to 
pay 10^1. to the injured candidate, or any other 
perfon who fued for it *^ This was a very fevere 
law, as it fubjeded a fheriff to a fine equivalent to 
5000I. befides ft whole year's iipprifonment; but 
jthe reafon of this feverity ieems to have been, that 
parliaments were then fo fhort, that a member de«- 
prived of his feat by a faife return could hardly 
iBver recover it in time. Ele^ors and candidates 
who thought thenifelve$ mjured, fometinie(s (ipplied 
by petition to the king for redref§*% 

All the members of th(^ houfe of peers always Member| 
attended parliaments at their own expencc> . that wa^cs^^ 
being on^ of the fervices they were obliged to per- 
form for the baronies they held of the crown. Hut 
as foon as the fnialler tenants of the king in capUtp 
ox freeholtiers, were permitted to appear by repre- 
fentatives^ they weiie fubjeded to pay the expence^ 
or wages of thefe reprefentatives. This cuftonii 
of reprefentatives receiving ^nd their coaftituents 
paying wages, comnienced with the commence* 
ynent of reprefentation, from a principle of com- 
luon eguit J) without an^ pofitive I^w ; and on that 

?^iithHcD.IV. c. I. «7 Ith Hen. YI. c. 7. 

« »34 Ilpurjr- YI. c. i^, ^ Prynnc^ t©1. y p. X57» 

footini; 
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footing it continued from 49th Henry III. A. D. 
1265 to the 18th Richard XL A. D. 1394, when 
a law was made to remove fome doubts that had 
arifen about the perfons bound to contribute to 
the payment of the wages of the reprefentatives of 
counties *^ The wages of knights of fhires were 
always higher than thofe of citizens and burgeffes, 
becaufe they were really perfons of a higher rank, 
and lived in a more expenfive manner. For more 
than a century the wages of the members of the 
houfe of commons were fometimes higher and 
fometimes lower ; but at length, in the reign of 
Edward III. they became fixed to 4s. a-day for a 
knight of a ihire^ and 2S. a day for a citizen or 
burgefs, and continued at that rate as long as they 
continued to be paid'*. Nor was this at firft an 
incompetent fum, as 4 s. then was equivalent to 
40s. at prefent. The proudeft and moft opulent 
knights thought it no difhonour to receive their 
wages, and even to fue for theni ; and no man ia 
thofe times imagined that this cuftom ever could 
or would be changed, as it was fo reafonable, and 
produSive of fo many good efFefts ; particularly it 
engaged the attendance of all the members to the 
very laft day of every feffion, becaufe thofe who did 
not attend from the firft to the laft day received 
no wages ; and their negligence could not be con* 
cealed from their conftituents. Accordingly we 
often find all the members prefent, and receiving 

to Prynnc, toI. 4. p. 400. 

3< Id* ibid. p. 7S. // fnffim^ 

« « ■ -. 

writs 
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writs for their expences at the diffolution of a par* 
liament ^*. 

As the members of the houfe of commons re- Privileges, 
ceived wages for their fervices, fo they enjoyed 
certain privileges, to enable them to earn their 
wages, by performing their fervices. Their own 
perfons, therefore, and the perfons of their necef- 
fary fervants and attendants, were fecmed from 
^rrefts, in going to, attending upon, and returning 
from parliament ; but not in the intervals between 
one feffion of parliament and another. In a word, 
their pay, their privileges, and their fervices, com- 
menced and ended at the fame time, i. e. they, 
commenced as many days before the beginning of 
a feffion as enabled them to travel from their own 
houfes to the place where the parliament was to 
meet ; they continued during the continuance of 
the feffion, and as many days after as enabled them 
to return home, and not one day longer "• When 
the commons imagined that any of their number 
had been deprived of their privileges, they applied, 
by petition, to the king, or houfe of lords, or to 
Ijoth, for redrefs ; of which we meet with many 
authentic proofs and examples in the 'work quoted 
below '*. Thefe petitions were fometimes unfuc* 
cefsful, as appears from the famous cafe of Thomas 
Thorpe, fpeaker of the houfe of commons, A. D. 

3* Sec Prynnc's Rcgifter of Parliamentary Writs, vol. A^faffim^ 
33 Id. ibid. vol. 5. p. 6'25— r699. 

wid. ibid. p. 678—690. 7ai. 730, 736— 744* f47— 75i» 
y66— 776. 850—853. 
J5 Jd. ibi^. p. 67!— 69<>*" 

Convo-» 
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Convoca- Convocations were always fun^moned to the 
tionu fame place, at the fame time with parliaments, by 
writs direded to ihe archbifhops and bifliops, com- 
manding them to attend in perfon, to confult with 
the other prelates and nobles ; enjoining them alfo 
to ilTue precepts to their deans and chapters, their 
archdeacons and clergy, requiring the deans and 
archdeacons to attend in perfon, each chapter to 
fend one prodpr, and the clergy of each diocefs to 
fend two proctors, ** to confent to thofe things 
; ** which (hould be ordained by the common coun- 
** cil of the kingdom ^\'* This was the miiforni 
tenor of the clerical writs in this period ; and as 
th^ deans, archdeacons, and prodors of the inferior 
clergy, had only a power of confenting, and not of 
confulting, it is not probable that they were now 
confidered as members of the houfe of commons ;. 
though in the parliament of Ireland (which was 
originally formed on the model of that of £ng« 
land) they continued to be members of the houfc 
of commons long after this, till they were excluded 
by an aft of parliament, a 8 th Henry VIIL A. D. 
1536, becaufe they fupported the authority of the 
pope, and obftrufted the reformation of the 
church ". The proftors of the clergy, however, 
, received wages from their conftituents, and enjoyed 
all the other privileges of the members of the 
houfe of commons ^^ The clergy ftill continued 
to grant their own money in their convocations j 

3« Dugdale'iB Summons to Parliaments, fajim. 

37 Prynne, vol. 4. p. 596.. 

I» Idf ibid, p. 437. ^9j, Statutes, 8th Hen, VI. ch. i, 

but 
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but their grants were riot effcftual till they were con- 
firmed in parliament ^'. 

The clergy of England had great influence in all Influ- 
the public coiincilB of the kingdom, and particu- the dcrgf 4 
larly in parliament, in this perio(J. This was not 
fo much owing to their fuperiority in learning and 
fanftity, which they did not very much affed, as 
to their conftant refidence in the kingdom, and 
prefence in thefe councils, while the nobles and 
great men were engaged in warlike expeditions into 
France or Scotland. Befides all the archbilhops 
and bifliopSj twenty-five abbots and two priors 
were fummoned to every parliament, and fome- 
times many more^ which made the fpiritual lords 
generally double the number of the temporal lords 
in the houfe of peers *°. This enabled the prelates 
to procure fanguinary laws againft heretics, and to 
feciire the immenfe pofleflions of the church, toge^ 
ther with all her abfurd errors and wretched fuper- 
ftitions, from all attacks *'. 

One of the moft important changes in the me- Method 
thod of conducing bufinefs in the parliament of ingiawsl 
England, jhat occurred in the courfe of this period, 
was in the manner of framing laws or afts of par- 
liament. In the former period, " the commons, 
•' towards the conclufion of every feflion, pre- 
«« fented, in the prefence of the lords, certain pe- 
<* titions, for the redrefs of grievances, to the king 

39 Piynne, p. 594,595. 

40 prytine's Regifter of Writs, Vol. i.p. 14!. 

4« ift Heii.aV. ch. .15. ad Hen. V. ch. 7^ Walfihgham^ 

Vol. X. F " which 
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^* which he cither granted, denied, or delayed, 
" Thofe petitions that were granted were after- 
*' wards put into theformofftatutes, by the judges 
•* and other members of the king's council^ in- 
*' ferted in the ftatute-roll, and tranfmitted to 
*« fherifFs, to be promulgated in th^ir county- 
•' courts **." This was certainly a very loofe in- 
iiccurate method of conducing a bufinefs of fo 
much importance ; and the commons complained 
that fome of the ftatutes did not correfpond to their 
petitions, nay that fome ftatutes appeared in the 
ftatute-roU fbr which they had not petitioned, and 
to which they had never given their confent *^ 
To prevent fuch dangerous abufcs, the commons 
began to draw up their petitions in a more correft 
manner, and at greater length, than formerly, in 
the reign of Henry V. and faw them formed into 
afts, by the judges, before the feffion ended. In 
the next reign, they became ftill more expert ia 
bufmefs, and drew up their petitions in the form 
of bills or afts, as they wiflied them to be pafTed 
into laws j and when all thefe afts prepared in one 
feffion had been examined and agreed to by the 
lords, and had received the royal aflent; the enaft- 
ing claufe was prefixed to the whole fyftem, moft 
commonly in thefe or fuch words as thefe : — *' The 
*^ king, by the advice and aflent of the lords fpirJ- 
<^ tual and temporal, and at the fpecial requeft of 
*^ the commons, hath ordained and eftabliihed cer- 



** See vol. 8. ch, 3, § 4« « See vol. S. ch. 3. § 4. 
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** tain ordinances and flatutes **." This was a 
great improvement in the art of legiflation, which 
advanced by very flow degrees towards perfedion. 

The feflions of parlian^ent were ftill very fliort ; Shortncff 
and many of them had only one, and few of mentB!** 
them above two or three feflions. The laft par-- 
liament of klchard IL which may alfo be called 
the firft of Henry IV, fat only one day^ Septem- 
ber 30, A.D. 1399; and in that ftiort feffion, 
depofed one king, and placed another on the 
throne ; which hafl:y tranfaftion was productive of 
many calamities, and brought the kingdom to the 
tbrink of ruin *^ The two longed parliaments in 
this period were tl^fe of the 8th Henry IV. A. D. 
1407, and i 3d Henry VL A.D. 1446; the for- 
mer of which fat, in three feflions, 159 days, and 
the latter^ in four feflions, 1 78 days ; but both the 
members and their cbnftituents complained of the 
length of thefe parliaments ; the membets, for be- 
ing fo long detained frotn their bufinefs and diver- 
fions in the country, in which they delighted ; and 
their confHtuents, on account of the wages of their 
reprefentatives, which amounted to confiderable 
jfums**. The wages, for example, of the two 
knights of the fliire for Cumberland, in the firft of 
thefe parliaments, amounted to Sol. Ss. equiva- 
lent to 800I. acprefent; becaufe, bcfides the 159 
days that the three feffions lafted, they were al- 

4* Blackftone's Commentaries, vol. x. p. 175. Statutes it' large, 
▼ol. 1, fetffim, 
*5 Prynne, vol. 4' p» 449> 4S0. Walfingham, p. 359. 
4* Pryimc, vol. 4. P« 482. 5*6. Hollin^flied, p. 531. 
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lowed wages for forty-two days for their three jour- 
nies *^ 
Statute About fifty fyftems or bodies of laws were made, 

• * in fo many different feffions of parliaments, in the 

courfe of this period, fome of them containing only 
a few, and others of them between twenty and 
thirty ftatutes, on too great a variety of fubjeds to 
be here enumerated *'• Some of them were in- 
tended to explain, amend, or revive former laws, 
and others in affirmance of the common law, or 
for fupplying its defefts, by inflifting feverer pe- 
nalties on certain crimes, and providing new re-» 
medies for new diforders. It feems ftill to have 
been a prevailing opinion in th8 firft part of this 
period, that the authority of laws was weakened, if 
not deftroyed, by the death of the , prince under 
whom they had been made ; and therefore both 
Henry IV, and Henry V. foon after their acceflion, 
confirmed the great charter, and the charter of the 
forefts, with all other laws that had not been re- 
pealed ** But though thefe two famous charters 
were thus twice confirmed in this period, it was 
only in common 'with all other ftatutes ; and it 
plainly appears, that they were not fo muph infifted 
upon, or attended to, by the people of England, 
as they had been when the remembrance of them 
was more recent. Some fevere, or rather cruel 
laws, were made by Henry IV. and Henry V. 
againft the followers of Wickliffe, who were called 

♦7 Prynnp, vol. 4' ?• 47?. 
4? Sec Statutes at Large, vol. i^ s. ' 
' 49 Statutes, ift Hen. IV. ch.i. 4th Hen. V. ch, i. 

heretici 
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heretics and Lollards, and, when convifted, were 
configned to the flames '°. Thefe laws were pro- - 
bably procured by the influence of the clergy, 
whofc favour was much courted by both thefe 
princes. Additional powers were granted to 
juftices of the peace ; and various laws were made 
for regulating their qualifications and proceed- 
ings '*. The ftatutes of this period were very un- 
friendly to ftrangers who traded or fettled in Eng- 
land, particularly to the Welfli and Irifli '•• Some 
excellent laws for the regulation and encourage- 
ment of trade and manufactures were made in the 
reign of Edward IV • who was himfelf one of the 
greateft merchants in Europe^^nd paid great at- 
tention to commerce". The f ftatutes of Rich- 
ard III. were the firft that were exprefled in the 
Englifli language, all former ftamtes having been 
either in Latin or French ; whicq were not under- 
ftood by the greaf body of the people, or even by 
many of the legiflators '*. Thefe were alfo the firft 
ftatutes of England that were printed. But as 
many of the ftatute-Iaws of this period have been 
ciFedually repealed by length of time and change 
of circumftances, as well as by fubfequent fta- 
tutes^ it doth Hot feem to be neceflary to give a ^ 



^ ad Hen. TV, ch. 15.J id Hen. V. ch. 7. 

5« 4th Hen. IV. ch. 9. j 5th, ch. 10.; 13th, ch. 7. • ad Hen. V. 
ch. 4. 1 ad Statutesi ch. i. ; xd Hen. VI. ch. 9. $ 6th> ch. 3. Sec. 
&c* 

5* ad Hen. IV. ch* 16. 4th, ch. x(J— 34. • 9th, ch. 3. ; ift 
Hen. V. ch. 6. ; 4th, ch. 6. j ift Hen. VI. ch. 3. &c, &c. 
» Sec Hat. Edward IV. 54 See ftat. Rich. III. 
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more particular account of them in a general hif- 
tory ". 
Judge* The courts of law in England continued nearfy 

faiaiies. on the fame footing in' this as in the former period. 
The number of judges in the courts at Weftmin- 
fter was not yet fixed ; as, in the reign of Hen- 
ry VI, there were fometimes five, fix, feven, and 
at one time eight judges, in the court of common 
pleas '*. The ancient falaries of thefe judges were 
very fmall, viz. to the chief juftice of the king's 
bench, 40 1. a-year, to the chief juftice of the 
common pleas, 40 1, and to each of the other 
judges in thefe two courts, 40 marks. Henry VL 
by letters patent, granted an additional falary, — to 
the chief juftice of the king's bench, of 180 marks 
or 120I. which made his whole falary 160K 
equivalent to x6ooI. ; — to the chief juftice of the 
common pleas, of 93I. 6s. 8d. which made his 
whole falary 130I 6s. 8d. equivalent to 1300I. j 
—to each of the other judges, .110 marks, which 
made the whole falary of each judge lOoK cqur- 
valent to loool. at prefent. Befides thefe fala- 
ries, each judge had a certain quantity of filk, linen- 
cloth, and furs, for his ftimmer and winter robes, 
out of the royal wardrobe, or an equivalent in mo- 
ney. All thefe judges were alfo juftices of aflize, 
for which each had a falary of 20L equivalent to 
200 1. What other perquifites or profits were 

55 See many ingenious remarks on the ftatutes of this period^ in 
the Hon. Judge Barrington's Obfervations on the Statutes. 

56 Dugdalc's Origines Juridicalcs, p. 39. ^ 

annexed 
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annexed to their offices (which they helfl only du- 
ring pleafure) I have not difcovered. The winter- 
robes of each judge coft 5I. 6s. liid, equivalent 
to 53L los. ; and his fummer-robes 3L 3s. 6d. 
equivalent to 31I. 15s. The annual falary of 
the attorney-general was only loU equivalent to 
ioqL He was allowed only one robe, worth 
xL 6s. lid. equivalent to 13I. los. All the 
judges and the attorney-general prefented ^ peti- 
tion to the king in parliament, A. D, 1439, com- 
plaining that their falaries were too fmall, and ill 
paid ; and that, if they did not obtain redrefs, they 
would be obliged to refign their offices. It doth 
not appear that they obts^ined any addition : but 
an aft was made, that they ftiould be regularly 
paid, twice a-y ear, by the clerk of the Hanaper *% 
When a judge was admitted into his office, he , 
took a folcmn oath, " That he would not re- 
** ceive any fee, penfion, gift, reward, or bribe, 
*' of any man having fute or plea before him, 
*^ faving meat and drink, whiqh fhoqld be of no 
*' great value '\' ■ 

Great and jufl complaints were made, in this as Corrupt 
well as in former periods^, of the corrupt and im- ftration of 
perFed adminiflration of juf^ice. This was owing J"^^**^^' 

r bug4a1e's Origmes JuridicaleSi p. xo5«<^i xo. 

s* Fortcfcue dc Laudibus Lcgum Angli«, c. 51. Statutes, A. D. 
1344. The whole lees or falaries of the treafurer of England, 
keeper of the privy feal, the judges of both benches, the barons of 
tbe exch' quer, and other ©(ficers of thefe courts, A. D. 14.2 x, 
amounted only to 3000I equivalent to 30^000! • at prefect. Rym. 
Fcpd. torn. 19. p. 113. 
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to feveral ckufes, befides the infufBcient falaries 
and precarious (ituation of the judges. Mainte5- 
nance, as it was called, ftill prevailed; by which 
great numbers of people confederated together, uii- 
dcr one head, tvhofe livery they wore, to defend 
each other in all their claims and pleas, whether 
they werejuftor unjuft. Thefe confederates laid 
all the peaceable people around them under con- 
tribution, not to harafs them by vexatious law- 
fuits *^. The exemptions which the clergy claims 
cd from the jurifdiftion of the civil courts, made 
|t almoft impoffible for the laity to compel their 
Spiritual guides to do them common juftice by a 
legal procefs. The great number of fan&uaries 
in all patts of the kingdom, protefted many fron^ 
the punifliment due to their crimes, and from the 
paynient of their debts. Perjury was a reigning 
vice in this period : and we are told by the prelates 
and clergy of the province of Canterbury, in con^ 
vocation. A, D. 1439, that great numbers of 
people had no other trade but that of hiring them^- 
felves for witneffes, or taking bribes when they 
were on juries'^. But the violent faftions, ancl 
cruel civil wars, of thofe times, were the greatef^:^ 
dbftacles to the regular impartial adminiftration of 
juftice. The truth is, the people of England, in 
this' period, were frequently under a kind of mili- 
tary government; and the high conftable was in- 
vefted with authority to put the greateft fubjeds in 
%h^ Jiingdom to death, without npife, or fo much 

« S9 Wilkin. Concil, tqm. 3. p?;}^, ^ W. il?i4. 
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as obferving the forms of law, whenever he was 
convinced in his own mind that they were guilty, 
as appears from an article in his commiflion, 
quoted below ''^ This extraordinary commifEon 
was fometimes executed in its full extent ^ and fe« 
veral perfons of high rank were put to death, with^ 
out any inquiry after evidence, as our readers muft 
have obferved. But when the conftable wilhed to 
have fome appearance of proof, and cou^ not ob« 
tain it in any other way, he fometimes had recourfe 
to torture. Of this it may be proper to give one 
example. One Cornelius Shoemaker, being feized 
at Queenborough, A. D. 1468, and letters found < 
upon him from queen Margaret, then in France, 
he was tortured by fire, to make him difcover the 
names of the noblemen and gentlemen who cor^ 
refponded with the exiled queen ^\ The famous 
rack in the tower of London, called the duke of ^ 

EKeter's daughter^ becaufe invented by that duke 
when he was conftable, is well known* 

But if juftice was not weU adminiftered in this ^^JT^** 
period. It was not owmg to a want or fcarcity of nies. 
lawyers or attorniq3> According to the account 
given us by Sir John Fortcfcue, chief juftice of the 
king's bench in the reign of Henry VI. there, were 
jio fcv^er than 2000 ftudents of Jaw, in the inns of 



•' Pknam poteftatem ct auAorltatem damus et committimus ad 
cognofcendum et procedendum in oninibus et fingulis caufis etne- 
gotiis de et fuper crimine laefae majeftatis, feu ipfius occafionc, cae- 
tcrifque caufis quibufcunquc, fummarie et de piano, fine ftrepetii 
ct figura judicii, 5cc. &c. Rym. Focd. torn. IJ. p. 582. 

^ y^f W^cefter, p. 515. 
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chancery and the innt of court> in his time ^V At- 
tornies had become fo numerous about the fame 
time, .in fome parts of England^ particularly in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, that an a£l of parliament was 
niade, 33d Henry VI. A* D. 1455, reftriding 
their number in thefe two counties to fourteen, fix 
in each county, and two in the city of Norwich •♦v 
The following defcription of the common law in 
this period, taken, from the learned hiftorian of 
that law, is, I believe, both the beft and (hortefl 
that can be given. " Touching the reports of 
** the years and terms of Henry IV. and Henry V. 
•* 1 can only fay, they do not arrive, either in the 
'^ nature of the learning contained in them, or in 
*' the judicioufnefs or knowledge of the judges 
*^ and pleaders, nor in any other refpeft arife to 
** the perfedlionof the laft twelve years of Ed- 
" ward III. But the times of Henry VL as alfo 
« of Edward IV. and Edward V. were times that 
** abounded with learned and excellent men, 
^^ There is little odds in the ufefulnefs and leam- 
** ing of thefe books, only the firft part of Hen* 
« ry VI. is more barren, fpending itfelf much in 
*' learning of b'ttle moment, and now out of ufe ; 
*' but the fccond part is full of excellent learn* 
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Though that remarkable. fingularity in the Eng-. 
liih conftitution,, the court of equity in chs^ccry, 



<J Fortefcue de Laudibus Legum Angli^jc, ch. 49. 

*♦ Statutes, 33d Hen. VI. ch. 7. 

•5 Hale's Hiftory of the Common Law> p. 171. 
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is not of great antiquity> it is not eafy to trace it 
to its origin, or to difcover the precife time and 
occafion of its eftabliihment. It is moil probable 
chat it was introduced by certain fteps and prac« 
dees, which ilowly and infenfibly led to fuch an in- 
ftitution. In former times, when a perfon thought 
himfelf greatly injured by afentence of the fupreme 
courts of law, he applied by a reprefentation of 
his cafe, and a petition for redrefs, to the king» 
the fountain of juftice. After our kings defifted 
from adminlftering juftice in fuch cafes in their 
own perfons, thefe reprefentations and petitions 
were commonly, and at length conftantly, referred 
to the lord chancellor, the keeper of the king's 
Gonfcience, one of the gr^atcft officers of the crown 
and wifeft men in the kingdom. By a long con- 
tinuance of this praftice, the chanceljor came to 
be confidered, both by our kings and their fub- 
je&s, as the officer whofe province it was to miti- ^ 
gate |he rigorous fentences of ftridl law, by the 
milder decifions of equity and mercy. John Wal- 
tham, bifhop of . Salifbury, and chancellor to 
Richard XL invented, it is faid, the writ of/ubposna^ 
returnable only in chancery, in order to bring feof- 
fees of land to ufes, diredly into that court, to 
make them accountable to thofe for whofe ufe 
they held the lands ^\ Thefe writs werefoon after 
. applied for and obtained in other cafes ; which 
greatly increafed the bufinefs of the court of equity 
\a chancery, and gav^ unxbrage to the courts of 

<^ Blackftonej toI. 3. f^si, 51. 
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common law^^ A fmall check was given to this 
by an a£t of parliament, 17th Richard II • A.D. 
1393) by empowering the chancellor to give da- 
mages to the injured party, when he found that a 
caufe had been brought before him on untrue fug- 
geftions^'. This, however, and another ftill 
ftronger, 15th Henry VL A. D. 1436, did not 
fatisfy the common lawyers ; and the houfe of com- 
monS) at their requeft, petitioned the king in par- 
liament, 1 4tb Edward IV. A. D. 1474, to fup- 
•prefs the writ oi fubpcsna. But that petition was 
refufed -, and the court of equity in chancery was 
fully eftablifhed, and its bufznefs continued to in- 
creafe ^ All the chancellors of England in this 
period were clergymen ; and this triumph over the 
courts of (:ommon law was chiefly obtained by the 
influence of the clergy, who had long viewed thefc 
courts with an unfriei\dly eye, as they did not fa- 
vour their exorbitant claims. For a more parti- 
cular account of the courts of law than is competent 
to general hifl:ory, the reader may confult the es> 
ccUent work quoted below '^ 
Ordinary . The revenues of the kings of England in this 
rcTcnuc*. period, as well as their charges and expences, may 
be divided into ordinary and extraordinary. It is 
not necefFary to give a very minute defcription of 
the hereditary, flated, and ordinary revenues of the 
idngs of England in this period, as the fources of 

^7 Blackftone, vol. «. p. 51, 5*. 

*8 Statutes, 17th Rich. II. ch. 6. 

^9 Cotton's Records, p. 410. 412. 4214. 548. 

70 Judge Blackftone'8 CoimncnUrica, vol. 3. ch. 4, 5, 6. 
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them have been already enumerated at full 
length'*. "The crown-lands, with the wardfliips 
and marriages of thofe who held of the crown in 
capite, ftifl formed one of the chief fources of its 
ordinary revenue. The crown-lands, or royal 
demefnes, in the reign of William the Conqueror, 
and fome of his fucceffors, were of immenfe extent 
and great value ; and, together with the various 
preftations of their feudal tenants, were abundantly 
fufiicient to fupport them in affluence and fplen- 
dour, with little or no dependence on their fubjefls. 
But fucceeding princes, by engaging in unneceflary 
and expenfive wars ; — by liberal, profiife, impru^ 
dent grants ;— by founding and endowing monafte^ 
ries ;— ;7and by other means, gradually and greatly 
diminifhed the royal demefnes. It is difficult .to 
determine whether thofe kings who were defpifed 
for their weaknefs and fuperflition, or thofe who 
were celebrated for their valour and ambition, 
contributed moft to produce this effed. The vic- 
torious Henry V. not only pawned his crown, his 
jewels, and his furniture, but alienated fo many of 
the crown-lands, that in the lad year of his reign, 
the remainder of them, with the wardfhip and mar- 
riages of his vaffals, yielded only 15,0661. i rs. id. 
equivalent to 1 50,67 iL iis. icd. ^* This fund 
of the ordinary revenues of the crown fonretimes 
received great acceflions, by refumptions and con- 
fifcations. Edward IV. after the battles of Barnet 
;uid Tewkfbury, A.D. I47i» by the confifcation 

7' Se<; vdl. 6. ch. $, §• i. 
.. . 7* Rym. Feed. torn. lo. p. 113. 
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of the great eftates of the duke of Somerfet, the 
marquis of Montacute^ the earl. of Warwick, and 
^11 the chief men of the Lancaftrian party, ^' had 
** (t6 ufe the words of fir John Fortefcue) livei 
^^ lood in lordfchippis, lands^ tenements, and rents, 
*^ nerchand to the value of the fifth part of hit 
** realme, above the poffeffions of the churche ; by 
*^ which liveloody if it had abyden flyl in his 
*^ hands, he had been more myghty of good re- 
** venuz/ than any king that now reynith upon 
«^ Chriften men^\" He fays further, that if the 
king had kept ail this land, ^^ he fchuld have had 
^* lyvelood fafficyent for the maintenaunce of his 
** aftate ^*.'' At the fame time he relates in what 
manner all that immenfe accefiion of landed pro* 
perty was foon alienated, and the king reduced to 
a ftate of dependence upon his fubjeds for extra- 
ordinary aids in parliament ^^ This conilant dif« 
fipation of the landed property of the crown was 
not altogether owing to the improdent profufion of 
princes, but was almoft unavoidabte ; becaufe mo-* 
ney being very fcarce, they had hardly any othei? 
way of gratifying favouritesi or rewarding fervices, 
biic by grants of lands. 
Cuftoms. The fevetal cuitoms and duties on nlerchandife 
though impofed by parliament, were, in this pe- 
riod, reckoned amongft the ordinary dated reve« 
^ues of the crown, becaufe they were granted to 
every king, as it were, of courfe. In that account 

71 Sir John Fortefcue, on the difference between abfolute iiti 
limited monarchy, p. S3, S4* 
74Id.p. S5. 7S Id. p. S4f S5« 
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delivered to Henry V. at Lambeth, A. D. 1421^ 
by William Kcnwolmerfh, dean of St. Martin's, 
London, treafurer of England^ all thefe cuftoms 
and duties amounted to 40,6871. 19 s. 94 d a-year 
equivalent to 406,8801. of our money at prefent. 
By that account it alfo appears, chat the whole 
ftated revenue of the crown of England for that year 
amounted to no more than 55,7541* 10 $« lo^d. 
which (neglefting the fraftions) was equivalent to 
557,540 1 '*. From that very curious account, it 
is likewife evident, that Henry V. after paying his 
guards and garrifons — the expences of his civil go- 
vernment — the falaries of the colledors, &c. of 
his cuilom; — and penfions to dukes, earls, knights, 
&c. which were charges on his ordinary revenue, 
had only 3567 L 13 s. ii^d. equivalent to 
35,077 1. remaining, to defray all the expences— 
of his houfehold — his wardrobe — ^his works — ^his 
embaifies, and various other charges : a ^fum alto- 
gether incompetent to anfwer thofe purpofes, as 
the expence of the king's houfehold alone amount- 
ed, in thofe times, to about 20,000 1. equivalent 
to aoG,ooo 1. at prefent ^^ The fame account alfo 
reprefentSv that many of the debts of his father> 
Henry IV. and his own debts eon traced when he 
was prince of Wales, were ftill unpaid, and that 
great arrears were owing of falaries and penfions, 
and to his garrifons, his houfehold, and his ward- 
robe; From this authentic account of the ordinary 
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7* Fortcfcuc, p,84, Ss* Andcrfoii'* Hiftory of Commerce^ 
ToK X. p. 2S4. 
77 Andcrfon'« Hiftory of Commerce, rol. x. p»237. 
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revenues of the crown of England, and of the or- 

• 

dinary charges upon thefe revenues, we need not 
be furprifed that all our kings in this period lived 
in ftr^^its, and died deeply involved in debt, Edward 
IV. alone excepted. As that prince fucceeded to 
an enemy and an ufurper> he paid none of his pre* 
decefjbt's debts. He was a good ceconomift, and 
a great merchant, and ufed various means to g<£ 
money with which other kings were unacquainted^ 
befides the large penfion from the king of France, 
which he enjoyed feveral years. 

The extraordinary revenues of the crown of Eng^ 
land were fuch as were* granted by parKaraent, not 
of courfe, but on particular occafions, to anfwer 
particular purpofes. Thefe grants were made, upon 
the application of the king by his minifters, moft 
frequently to defray the expences of a war, for 
which the ordinary revenues of the crown were 
quite inadequate. They confifted chiefly of tenth* 
or fifteenths of all the moveable goods both of the 
clergy and laity, to which the king had no right, ' 
till they were voluntarily given him by the clergy 
in convocation, and by the laity in parliament* 
Thefe tenths and fifteenths were paid according to 
a value fet upon every perfon*s goods, by eommlfc 
fioners Appointed for that purpofe, in every diftrift, 
both in town and country, and yielded foinetimcs 
more, fometrmes lefs, as they were more carefully 
or more Cclrelcfsiy collcfted, or as the kingdom was ' 
in a flpurifliing or declining ftate. The pebple- 
femetimes endeavoured to avoid paying their due 
proportion of tenths and fifteenths, by removing 

tKeir 
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their cattle and goods to fome diflance, before the 
commiffioners came to take an accoitnc of them ; 
to prevent which an ad of parjiament was made, 
A. D. 1407, that all perfons, and particularly fo- 
reigners, iliould pay according to the cattle and 
goods they had in any place, on the day on which 
the a6k for a tenth or fifteenth was pafiedjand thac 
tlie diftrid, town, or county,, fhoiild pay for all 
the cattle and goods that were removed after that 
day ^'. This made the people fpies upon one an- 
other. Sometimes parliament granted a tax upon 
jands and offices above a certain value ; fometimes 
impofed additional duties upon certain commodi- 
ties for a limited lime ; and on a few cccafions im- 
pofed a poU-t^ '^ But Aefe extraordinary aids 
frequently fell fliort.of anfwering the purpoCes for 
which they were given, and added to the difficul- 
ties and debts of the prince to whom they were 
granted. The prefervation of Calais and the 
caftles in its little territory, and the defence of the 
borders againfl; the Scots, were heavy loads on the 
revenues of the kings of England in this period. 
Thefe two charges were nearly equal, and (if there 
is no miftake in the record of the tranfcript) 
amounted to L. 38,619 : 5 : 10, equivalent to 
L. 386,210 : i8 : 4^^ In a word, it was the great 
misfortune of the people of Englahd in this period, 
that they wexc alraoft conftantly engaged in war j 
for though fome of thefe wars were glorious, none 

78 10th Hen. IV. c. 7. 

79 Pari* Hill. v. a. p. 1*4. 3^S-— J^l, , 
•<^ Rym. Feed. torn. 10. p. 113. 
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6i them were advantageous; and moft of thciti 
were very pernicious to the profperity of the king- 
dom — by diminifliing population-— by bbftriiding 
the progrefs of arts and commerce— and by involv- 
ing our kings in debt, after tfeey had extorted 
more money from their fubjefts than they could 
well afford to pay. When will ambition liften to 
the voice of reafon and humanity, arid permit 
inankind to enjoy the gifts of natiire slnd provi* 
dence in peace ? 
Illegal When all th6 ordinaty and extraordinary revc-^ 

of raiting iiucs of the cro^Vn proved inflifficient to defray the 
money. expences of a war, our kings had recourfe to va- 
rious expedients, fome of theni neither honour* 
able nor lawful, to procure money. Edward IV: 
{oT example, not only carried on ttade like a com] 
mon merchant, but klfo folicited charities, ivhich 
he called benievblences or free gifts, like a common; 
or rather like a fturdy beggar. Having expended 
all the aids granted to him by parliament, in jirc- 
paring for an expedition into Frzince, A. D. 1475 j 
he fent for all the rich lords, ladies, gentlemen, and 
merchants, of whom he had procured a lift, re- 
ceived them with the ihoft captivating affability, 
reprefented the greatnefs of his neceffities, and ear^ 
neftly intreated them to grant him ^s gteat a free 
gift as they could affotd, atcdmpanyirig his en- 
treaties with finiles and promifes, or frowns dnd 
threats, as he faw occafion. i^eing a handfonie, 
gallant, courteous, and popular prince, he wad 
exceedingly fuccefsful in his folicitations^ particu- 
Urly with the ladies, and collected, a greater mafii 
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bf money than had ever been in the pdfleffion of a 
king of England •'. This mode df taifing money 
appeared to be fo dangerous to the liberties of the 
kingdom, ^^ 'wdl Is hurtful to particular perfons^ 
^ho were induced to contribute more than they 
could affotd'^ that an a£t of parliament was made 
againfl it». ift Richard-Ill. A. D. 1483; and in 
the preamble of that aft, the pernicious eflfefts of 
it are paihted in very ftrong colours: *' Many 
. *' worlhipful nien bf this realm, by bccafion of 
** that benevoknce, \^ere compelled by neceflity 
** to break up their houfeholds, and to live in 
great penury aiid wretchednefs, their debts un- 
paid, their children unpreferred, and fuch me- 
morials as they had ordained to be done for the 
*^ wealth of their fouls, were anehcized and an- 
*« nulled^ to the great difpleafure of God, and de- 
** ftrudion of this realm '*." Several other piti- 
ful and illegal arts were lifed by the kings of Eng- 
land, in this period, to extort money from their fub- 
jefts, which are better buried in oblivion than 
recorded in hiftory *\ 

The powers and prerogatives of the kings of ^"f'a'wl* 
England in this period were not diftinftly marked monaj> 
or afcertained, and therefore depended in fome ^ ^' 
meafure on the chara£ter of the king, and the 
circumftances of the kingdom. In general, how- 
ever, it may be fafely affirmed — that they were 
very far from being pofiefled of arbitrary power~- 
chat the diftinftion between an abfoiute and limited 

»» Hift. Croyl. p. 558. Fabian, f.aii^. Hall, f. 117. Graf- 
ton, p. 719. 8» Statutes, jft JUch. III. c. %. 
%.SceCottom Pofthoma,p. 162— ^o», 
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monarchy was pcrfeftly well und^rflood— -and that 
England was a limited iponarchy. " Ther be 
« two kynds of kyngdomys (fays fir John For- 
" tefcue, who wrote in this period) of which that 
«* one ys a lordfhipj callid in Latyne, Dominium 
** regale^ and that other is callid Dominium politi* 
•« cum Esf regale. And they dyverfin (differ) in 
*« that the firft may rule his people by fuch lawys 
«« as he makyth hymfelf ; and therefor he may fet 
<' upon them talys (taxes) and other impofitions, 
" fuch as he wyl hymfelf, with,out their affent. The 
« fecund may not rule hys people by other lawys 
^' than fuch as they affenten unto ; and therefor he 
" may fet on them none impofitions without thciif 
« ownaffentV' That great lawyer, in the fub* 
fequent chapters of his book, enumerates the ad- 
vantages that England derived from being a D^-* 
minium politicum Iff regale^ or a limited monarchy j 
and the miferies that France endured from being 
a Dominium regaky or an abfolute monarchy. It 
was alfo underftood, that the kings of England 
could neither repeal nor change aiiy ftandifig law 
of the land by their own authority, without the 
confent of parliament. " A king of England 
«^ cannot, at his pleafure, make any alterations in 
" the laws of the land ; for the nature' of his go- 
«« vernment is not only regal but political •^•* I 
am not fo certain that it was underftood to b<3 
a part of the confticution of England in this 

** Sir John Fortefcuc, on the difference between an abfolute tni 
limited monarchy, c. I. * : . '. - 

«i tortefcue <ic latidibos Jcgum Angli«, cap. ^. 
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period, that the king could not interpret the laws, 
^nd adminifter juftice to his fubjefts in perfon, but 
pnly by his judges. This, however, was fo much 
the practice, that I have met with only one excep- 
tion to it, if it is indeed an exception. Edward IV. 
in the fecond year of his reign, fat three days to- 
gether, during Michaelmas term, in the court of 
^ng's bench ; but it is not faid that he interfered 
in the bufmefs of the court ; and as he was then a 
very young man, it is probable that it was his in- 
tention to learn in what manner juftice was admi- 
niftered, rather than to aft the part of a judge '*. 
The fame prince, in the 17th year of his reign, 
A. D. 1477, when the country was over-run with 
numerous gangs of robbers, accompanied the judges 
of aflize in their circuits ; but his defign in doing 
this feems to have been, to prevent the judges 
from being infulted or intimidated, and tp fecure 
the execution of their fentences ^^ 

But though it was well underftood, that the kings Dlfpeufine 
of England, in this period, had no tight ^to make, 
repeal, or alter the laws of the land, by their own 
authority ; it is very certain, that they frequently 
took upon them to difpenfe with thefe laws, and 
to grant permiffion to particular perfons or focieties 
to violate them with impunity. Of this many exr 
amplcs might be given; one of each kind will be 
fufficient. There was not any one law of England 
made with greater deliberation and folemnity, or 
to which the people had a ftronger attachment, 

^ Truflers Continiiat'on ofDanicrs Hift. p. 184. Stowc, p.4i6, 
•7 Hift. Croyl. a GaIc, vol. j. p. 559. 
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than that . of 1 6ti\ Rich?ird IJ. ch. 5. againft 
procuring or purchafing provil^on? to benefices 
from the pope ; and yet Henry IV. granted a dif; 
penfation from that l^w, by ;iame, A. D. 1405, tQ 
Philip bifliop of Lincoln, with a permiffipn to 
procure provifions from the pope for twenty-fou^ 
difcreet and virtuous clerks, graduated or not gra- 
duated '^ That pioiiey was paid to the king for 
this difpenfation, thf re is little room to do^ibt ; and 
tha^ the words difcreet and virtuous were mere 
words of courfc, is equally clear ; for if the bifhop 
and his f:lerks had been remarkably difcreet anc) 
virtuous, they would hardly have defired a difpen^ 
fation from fo good a l^w. Edward IV. in the f&. 
cond year of his reign, A.D. 1462, made a mof^ 
extraordinary ufe of this difpenfing powef ; and, 
to fegure the clergy in his intereft, granted thent 
permifljon to violate ?ill the laws of the land, or ra- 
ther all the laws of God and man, prohibiting alj 
his judgeis and officers to try or punifh any arch-» 
l:jifliop, hi&op^ or other clergyman, for treafon^ 
favifliing women, or any other crime *'* But whe- 
ther this difpenfing power, which was carried to 
fuch an extravagant length, "^yas confidered in thofe 
times (as it probably was, and certainly ought tq 
have been confidered) as a violent illegal ftretch 
of the prerogative, I hav? not been able to difcover, 
as I do not remember to have met with any coii\-» 
plaints m that fubjeO:. 

88 Ryjn. Feed. torn. 8. p. 409. 
«? Wilkin. Concil. torn, 3. p. 585. 

Though 
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Though the feudal fyftem of government, o? Prerog^ 
oather tyranny, that gave fo many pernicious pre- 
rogatives to ' the firft kings of England after the 
conqueft, had been long declining, andj like an 
<}ld Gothic caftle that had i^eyer l^een repaired, was 
i^ow almoft in ruins j y^t our kings, in this period, 
llill retained fome of thefe prerogatives that yrerei 
very inconvenient and diftrefsful to their fubjefts, 
^s the wardfhip and marriages of the tenants of the 
crown, purveyance, 3fc. It ^s, however, evident 
that thefe prerogsjtives were now exercifed with 
ijiuch greater lenity than they had been in former 
times, owing to the greater dppendqnce of our. 
kings ppon their fubjefts. Purveyance, in parti- 
cular, ws^s limited by various flatutes, and reduced 
within the^ following bounds. ** The king, by 
*' his purveyors, may take, for his own ufe, 
*' neceflaries for his houfehold, in a reafonable 
*' price to be afleffcd at the difcretion of the 
^' conftables of the place, whether the owners will 
or not ; but the king is obliged by the laws to 
make prefent payment, or at a day to b^ fixed 
by the great officers of the houfehold '^^Z* It 
feems to have beejtt an undifputed prerogative of 
the kings of England in this period^ to prefs, not 
only failors and foldiers, but alfp artificers of all 
kinds, and even muficians, goldfmiths, and em- 
Ijroiderers, into their feryice •'. They alfo natu-^ 
ralized foreigners by their own authority ; of wHi<^ 

9» Fortefcue de laudibus, S:c. ch. s6» 
91 Rym. Feed, torn. 11. p. 375. f52% 
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many examples might be produced »*. But it is 
not neceflary to revive the memory of thefe and the 

like exploded prerogatives, vvhich, happily both for 
the crown and country, are now forgotten. 

Offi c? in The numerous civil offices, as well as eccleliaftical 
girt.^'"^'^ benefices, which the kings of England had in their 
gift in this period, added not a little to their power 
and influence. *^ The kyng (faith fir John For-r 
^^ tefcue, in the reign of Edward IV,)'giyyth moo 
** than a thoufand offices, belydes thoos that my 
'^ lord prince gyvith, of which I rekyn the officer^ 
•* as the kyng's officers. Of thees officers fum may 
*^ defpend by the yere, by reafon of his office, 
*« 200 1, fome 100 1. fome 40 1. fome 50 marks, 
" and fo downward ^^** Thefe falaries appear 
contemptible in our eyes ; buf they wye valuable 
in thofe times ; and the ufe that might be made of 
them, for attaching many perfons to the intereft of 
the crowri, was perfeftly well underftood. " Sunj 
** forefter of the king's (faith the fame great 
^* lawyer and politician, fir John Fortefcue) that 
•' hath none other Ijvelood, may bring moo men 
** into the fild, well arrayed, and namely for fchot- 
*^ ing, than may fum knight, 'or fum efqueer, of 
<* ri^ht grete livelood, dwellyng byhim^ and having 
** non office. What than may grete officers do j 
^' as ftewards of grete lordfchippis, teceyvers, con- 
^f ft^hles o F cartel li5,Wfter-f6tefter§, and fucho they 

^ Rym Feed. torn. 10. p. 2. 74. 

• » ^ > » 

^5 Sir John FortefcHtf oh the difference between aa abfolute and 
If^itpa inonarchy^ cb, jf . 

• X ^* officers i 
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t^ officers ; bafides the high officers, as juftices of 
^^ forefts, juftices and cbamberleyns of countries, 
♦' the warden of the ports, and fuch others ? For 
^' foth it is not lightly eftimable what might th^ 
*' king may have of his officers, if every of them 
^* hid bqt one office, and ferved none other ma^ 
*' but the king 'V* . 

. The diftinftion between a king de /ado 2nd a Kinjr^ir 
limg de jtcrey was firft known in law in tliis period ^ ^ *' ^ 
and Edward IV. gJive an illuftrious proof, both of 
his wifdom and humanityj in confirming, by the 
very firft ftatute in his reign, all the deeds and afts 
pf his three predecefTors of the houfe of Lancafter 
(with a few exceptions), though they were, he de* 
clares, only kings in faft, and not of right. ' How 
many noble families would have been preferved 
fiom ruin, if fuch a law had been made at the be- 
ginning of this period ! 

To conclude; Though the conftitution, go- England 
yernment, and laws of England, had not yet arrived ^^j^^^ 
at that excellence to which they have fince attained, 
they were confiderably improved in the courfe of 
this period, and were really better than thofe of any 
other flate in Europe at that time. To demonftrate 
this, was the chief objcft of that learned and virtuous 
ftatefmain fir John Fortefcue, in his curious work 
in praifeof the laws of England } and it is confirmed 
by the teftimony of one of the moft intelligent fo- 
reigners who flourifhed in thofe times ^*. Philip de 

94. Sir John Fortefcue on^the difference between an abfolute^and 
limited monarchy, ch. 17. 
95 Sir John Fortefcue dc laudiburlcgum Angllgc, pqfim. 

Comings, 
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Comines, after defcribing the diforders that reignedf 
in the goyemracnts of France, Germany, and Italy, 
and the cruel oppreflipns under which the people 
of all thefe countries .groaned, concludes in this 
manner: — ^*^ In my opinion, of all the fts^tes in 
tf the world that I know, England is the country 
*^ where the commonwealth is beft governed, and 
^^ the people leaft oppreffcd ^** May the inhabit* 
;tm s: of this Happy ifland ever enjoy, and nevet 
abufe, this moft defirable of all diftindions I 

SECTION IL 

Bijiory of the Cenjlituiionj Gwemmenf^ and Laws^^ 
(jfScQtlandyfrojn A* D. 1490 to A. D* 1488* 

Dinractc<r TT^OR many years before the untin?ely death of 

l^ottand ^ Alexander III. A. D* 1286, and of his grandr 

'"• ^h^ I . dayghtei: Margaret, commonly called Thi^ Maidet^ 

tui y» of Norij^ayj heirefs of his dominions (who furvived 

him only four years), Scotland enjoyed as much 

profpi^rity and p^ace, wi^h as good government 

and laws, as any kingdom^ in Europe in thofe 

rimes. But after thefe events, that unhs^ppy country 

fufiered a fad reverfe of fortune, fell into the moft 

deplorable diforder and confufipni, and became the 

fcenc of a long feries of the moft deftruftive wars, 

which threatened it with defolation. This was 

owing— to the difputed fucceflion to the throne; 

— to its fituation in the, fame ifland, with a much 

9* Philip dc Comiaes, b. 5. ch. 18. 

greater^ 
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jfeafer, more opulent, and ipore powerful king^ 
!om ; — and to the i^nibition of Edward I. and Ed- 
yrard III. two of the ipoft warlike kings of Eng- 
land, who ardently defired to fubjeO; it to theii: 
authority. In the courfe of this long and bloody 
ftruggle, Scotland was frequently oyer-run, an4 
in appearance fubdiied ; but the fpirit of its ii^- 
habitants ^a$ invincible, and baiHed all the effbft^ 
of their twp powerful neighbours to deprive t'hen^ 
of their independency. Jn thefp circumftances no 
improvements ia legiflation cpuld be e^peded j 
which is the reafon that the account given in the 
dghth volume of this work, of the conftitution, 
government, and laws of Scotland, in the four- 
tlB^nth century, is fo Ihort and unfatisfa£lory. What 
did not exift could not be defcribcd. 

The circumftances of Scotland in the fir ft twenty- and be- 
four years of our prefqnt period, W^te no betteir f^^'ij fh?^ 
in this refpeQ: than they had been in the former. 
It was then governed (if it can be fajd to hive beeu 
governed)^by two fuccefliye regqnts, who made 
po new laws, and had not authority to execute the 
old. The laft of thefe regents, Murdoch duke of 
Albany, was univerfally contemptible, and bad 
little or no authority even in his own family. 
When James I. therefor^, returned from his long 
captivity in England, and mpuated the throne of 
hisanceftors, A.D. 1424, he found every thing in 
the greateft diforder 5 the laws defpifed, — the royal 
authority almoft annihilated,— the patrimony of the 
crown diffipated,— arts and commerce in a lan- 

uifliing 
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guifliing ftate, — the nobles faftious and turbulent, 
— and the peopk indigent and op^refled* 

Bat that excellent prince applied himfelf witl| 
equal wifdom and vigour to remedy thefe diforderj^^ 
and his efforts were not unfuccefsfuL Without 
lok of time he held a parliament at Perth, May 26, 
in which, and his fubfequent parliaments, many 
a£ls were made that appear to have been well cal- 
culated to reftore the authority of the hws, the 
prerogatives of the king^ the patrimony of the 
crown, the fafety and profperity of the people ; of 
which it will be fufficient to give a few examples on 
each of thefe heads. 

For reftoring the authority of the laws it was. 
enabled, " by the king, with theaffent and deli- 
^' verance of the three eftates, that sill and findrec 
*^ the kingis liegis of the realm, leef and be go- 
^' vernit under the king's laws, and flatutes of the 
v*^ realm 'V^ An ad that never would have beea 
thought of in a more fettled ftate of government ; 
but that was very neceffary when law, and the 
obligations to obey it, were almofl: forgotten. By 
the fame parliament it was enafted, '* That fix 
•^ wyfe men atid difcreit, of ilk ane of the three 
•' cftatis, quhilk knawes the lawis beft, fal be 
^ ,chofin, that fal fee and examine the buikis of 
**- law, that is to fay, Regiam Majeftalem and 
^^ S^oniam Aitachiameiitai and mend the lawis 
♦^ that neidis mendiment *'/' The lad a£t of the 
third parliament of James L held in March A. D» 



97 KfcoTcTs of Parliament, Jame»I. a.T 53. 
5» Id. a61 60. 



. Black Adls, f. 9. 
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3426, eSe&iially provided for the promulgatioik of 
ladl the laws that had been made in that and the Vsm 
preceding parliaments ^. But a$ the belt laws ar4; 
^f little value if they are not properly executed, it 
Vas one of the fir ft cares of this wife prince to 
provide for the due execution of the laws and ad- 
ininiftration of juilice. By^hc fikth aft of his 
lirft parliament^ *Mt is ordanit,That thairbemaid 
*^ ofiiciaris and minifteris of law, throw all the 
*^ realme, that can or may had the law to the 
*^ king's commonis, and fic as hes fufRcientlie of 
thair awin, quhair throw thay may be punifhit 
gi£F thay trefpafs. And giff ony be infeft of fit 
** offices of befoir, and ar not fuSicient to miniftet 
thairin in proper perfon, that othoris be ordanit 
in thair (tedes ; fot the quhHk they th;at hes^ 
^* fic offices of the king in fee be halden to anftvet 
^« to him giff thay trefpafs'*^/' Bytlicfeand fe^ 
reral other a£ls, James I. raifcd law £r6m the duft^ 
and placed her with dignity on the bench* 

For reviving t he prerogatives of the fovereigiii riwsiai- 
feverelaws were made againft treafdn> and all who ^V^ 
aided or entertained traitors } againft bonds orcom^ 
binations for lerilling the king and his ofJkers ut 
the adminiftration of juftice and execution ofthfi* 
laws ; agsdnft private war j agsanft the crimecdled 
Leefingmaking^ or fpreading fuch defamatory re- 
ports of government as had a tendency to difturb 
the public peace, and create difcord between the 
king and his fubje&s^ &c« &c. 
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'»' Records of fariiament. iikek A^s^ aiS a^ > 4^ i3« 47- 

For 
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Patriuu)-. Tor recovering the patrimony and revenues ot 
crown. the crown, his firft parliameht granted the greatet 
<:uftomS oh all ^oods exported and imported^ witH 
the fmaller internal tolls at fiirs atid markets, td 
the kirig, for the fuppoh of his houfehbld *^^ TK'c 
fame parliameht appointed commiffioners to tn^e 
inquiry, in evfery (hire of the kirigdoln, what lahd^ 
had belonged to any of the thi^ee preceding kings; 
David /II. Rbbert II. and Robert III. that fuch of 
them aS had been alienated by the two regents 
hiight be refiimed *°^ The confifcation of the 
great eftates of the duke bf Alban^ arid his fons, 
brought a great acceffion of wfealth to the crpwri, 
which was further increafed by the rcfartiptibn of 
the earldoms of March and Strathei'tl. 
bppref- When James I. i-eturned from Eiigland; he 

tlTp<L. found the common people of Scbtlahd in great diP 
i?ic- ttefs, and groaning iinder hardfhips and oppret 

fioiiS of various kinds. The cotmtry was not only 
over run with beggats", but ftill more cruelly ha- 
rafled by troops bf lawlefs banditti, tdlltd/ornets^ 
who roamed from place to place, living ievfery t^herc 
at free quarters^ chiefly upon the poor farmers. 
James I. in his very firft parliameht, xhade a very 
wife law for the regulation of beggars. By that 
law, if any perfons above the age of fourteen, and 
lihder feventy, prefiiraed to beg in Loroughs with- 
out badges from the magiftrales, or in the country 
without badges from the JherifF, they fliall be 

'<>* Black- A(51s, ailsS. 

feized. 
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fci^cd and compelled to labour, tinder the penalty 
<if being burnt on the cheek, and bamfhed the 
i^ountry '''t To relieve the country fronl fomcrs; 
Aeriffs were inverted with power to apprehend, 
Imprifoki, and punifli theiii ; and ^ere dired^d to 
inquire at every head court if there were any for- 
mers within the (hire '"^ But this proved an ob- 
ilinate evil, that fubfifted through feveral fucceed- 
ing ages, in fpite of many fevere laws. Finally, 
by reftoring authority to hw, and providing ior 
the adminiftration of juftice; the common peqplic 
:Were protefted from many injuries to which they 
had formerly been expofed; and this excellent 
prince, in the fhort fpace of thirteen years, made 
great imprcvibments in the governtrielit of his 
kingdom ; and Woiild have madeftill grt-ater, if he 
had not been cut off, in the prime of Jiffe, by the 
hands of cruel aflaffins* 

James ll. purfued the plan of his illuftrions fa- -J^^c^^ 
ther ; and many a6ls of patlianient were made in 
his reign for the improVeinent <)f the ct)nftitiition, 
by fecuring the rights and revenues of the crGwn^ 
the authority of the laws, andtheTegulaf admiiii- 
ftratlon of juftice ; of which it will be fufficient to ' 
inention a very few. By repeated acis in the im- 
hority oif James ll. all the lands and goods that 
iiad belonged to his father at his death, were fe- 
cured to him till he arrived at the ^ge of twenty- 
^ne years '°\ After the forfeiture of the great 

Ik 

>M. Black Adts, Si£t2j^ ^""^ Ibid; aft 7. 

i-6 Ibid. f. zs* 

cllates 
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^flates of the family of Douglas, a remarkable law- 
was made, A. D. 1455, annexing many caftle^ 
and lordfhips to the crown, and declaring them 
unalienable, without the confent of parliament, be- 
caufe (as it is faid in the preamble) ** the poverty 
*' oC the ci'viwn is oftimes thecaufe of thje poverty 
•' of the realm *''\** Some fevere a£i;s were mad^ 
for fecuring the perfon and authority of the king, 
and for punifhing thofe who attempted any thing 
againft them, or favoured fuch attempts ^"'^ The 
following claufe in one of thefe afts hath been the 
fubjedl of warm political debates^ though jt feems 
to be very plain. '^ Thofe that afTailzies callelles 
*' or places quhait the kingis perfoun fall happeii 
*^ to be, without the confent of the three eflates, 
*^ fall be punift as traitoures "'^'* From this 
claufe it is very plain, that the three eftates fup- 
pofed a cafe might occur when it would be proper 
for them to command a caftie, in which the king's 
perfon was to be aflaulred : and the cafe they had 
in view mofl: probably was riiis ; when the king 
had been feized, and was detained by fome power* 
ful faSion againft his will, which too often hap^ 
pened In thofe turbulent times. The ads that 
were made in the reign of James 11. for efl.ablifli- 
ing the authority of 'law, and the regu ar admini'* 
ilration of julHce, will come more properly under 
our view in defcribing the courts of juftice. Few 

'^7 Black A6ls^ f. 34. ^ '^c« :Ibid. f. 39^ 3-0. 

^09 Ibid. James II. a6l 25. Sec account of the. rights of the par- 
liaments of Scotland— Abetcrojnby'ijJdaitial Atchle.vanents, vol . a . 

P-345. 
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laws were made for the improvement of the ccn- 
ftitution in the unhappy reign of James III. 

The prerogatives of the kings of Scotland, in Royal pre. 
this period, were the fame, in fpeculation, with ^^^c^tives. 
thofe of the kings of England, being, like them, 
fovereigns of a lirtiited monarchy ; but, in faft, 
they feldom^ enjoyed fo much power. This was 
owing to the power and turbulence of the great 
nobility ; to the rude ftate of fome parts of their 
dominions, particularly of the Highlands and 
iflands, where the authority of the king and of the 
• laws was but little regarded j and chiefly to the 
long and frequent minorities of our kings, as the 
crown always loft fome power when it was worn 
by a child. It plainly appears from the records, 
and even from the printed ftatutes, that the kings 
of Scotland, in this period, confulted their parlia- 
ments on fubjefts that belonged to their own pre- 
rogative ; fuch as declaring and conducing war ; 
making peace or truce ; granting pardons, coining 
money ; fending ambaffadors, &c. "°, But it is 
probable that they were induced to do this from 
prudential confiderations, and becaufe they flood 
in need of the perfonal or pecuniary aid of their 
fubjefts, on all thefe occafions.* None of the kings 
of Scotland, in this period, attempted to iinpofe 
the fmalleft tax without the confent of parliament, 

»'o See Records of Privliament-— Black Af^s, James 1. act 25. 50 
James II. act 15. 34. 51.* d. J?.mcs III. act 22. 551 56. 62. 90, 
III, 112. 126. 
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Three 

eftates. 



As all thefe improvements in the conftitution, 
government, and laws of Scotland, were made by 
the advice and authority of parliaments, it is pro- 
per to give a fhort and plain defcription of thofe 
aflemblics in this period. The original records, 
ot rather minutes, of many of thefe parliaments 
are ftill extant ; and though they are in general 
very fliort and unfatisfaftory, it is from them the 
following defcription is chiefly taken. 

Though all the members of the parliaments of 
Scotland fat in one houfe, they were of three dif- 
ferent orders in fociety, which were called the three 
cftates. The firft of thefe eftates was comp'ofed of 
the archbifhops, bi (hops >. abbots, priors, and a few 
other dignitaries of the church. The fecond eftate 
confiftfed of the dukes, earls, lords of parliament, 
barons, and freeholders. The commiffioners of 
boroughs formed the third eftate*". It appears 
from the rolls of parliament, that the members of 
the firft and fecond eftates were far more numerous 
than thofe of the third ; and being alfo of higher 
rank and greater power, they had, no doubt, pro- 
portionably greater influence ; and it is not im- 
probable, that a confcioufnefs of their own infig- 
nificancy was the reafon that fo few commiflionefs 
of boroughs (feldom above fourteen or fifteen) at- 
tended any parlian\ent *'*. From the fame evi- 
dence we alfo find, that very few of the fmall ba- 
rons and freeholders attended parliaments in this 
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period^ and that thefe aifemblies gonfided chiefly 
of fpiritual and temporal lords "'• 

It was the king's undoubted prerogative to call ^^^ 
parliaments, and to appoint the time and place of 
their meeting j which he did by fending fpecial 
letters under his fignet to all the prelates and great 
lords, and by ifluing general precepts out of chan- 
cery, to be publiflied ediftually by the flierifFof 
every fliire, coitimanding all lords, prelates, ba- 
rons, freeholders, and commiffioners of boroughs 
to attend a parliament that was to meet at fuch a 
time and place "*. This mode of fummoning 
parliaments is a further indication of the fuperior 
importance of the ariftocracy, as lords and pre- 
lates were fummoned both by fpecial letters and by 
general precepts, and the other members only by 
general precepts. 

We find no vefliges in the records, of fpecchea Proceed, 
made by the king, or any of his minifters, at the ^"^^* 
opening of parliaments ; though it is highly pro- 
bable that fomething was faid concerning the rea- 
fcms of calling them, &c. A roll was prepared, 
containing the names of ail who had a right, or 
rather of all who were bound to appear in parlia- 
ment, which was called over at the firft meeting of 
every feffion. Anciently the records only bear, 
<* That- all who were able and willing to come 
•' were prefent ; that fome who were abfent had 
*^ fent excufes ;. that others were abfent without 

■ 

"'3 Records, ff'Jfim 

"* Records, James III. A. D. i4?8. Kamcs ElT.y , p. 58. 

64, Sec. 
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^' excufe ; and that ^ach of thefe lad was fined lo 1. 
" for his contumacy;'* but from A. D. 1478 
downward, the names of all who were prefent are 
recorded '*'. 
Commit- After the roll was called, the parliament pro- 
tees. ceeded to appoint three committees each com- 

pofed of three members of each of the three 
eftates. The firft of thefe committees was called 
the committee fro ariiculis advifandis (on the ar- 
ticles). The bufinefs of this committee was, to 
receive petitions, propofals, and jovertures, and to 
form fuch of them as appeared worthy of attention 
into bills to be laid before parliament. This com- 
mittee was afterwards called ** The lords of the 
" articles," and became the fubje£t of much po- 
litical artifice and contention. TJie fecond com- 
mittee was called ad judicia (on judgments), and, 
like the former, conlifted of three prelates, three 
barons, and three burgeffes, who were to fit as 
judges in all criminal profecution^ that were 
brought before parliament. The third committee 
was conflituted in the fame manner with the other 
two, and was called ad caufas (on caufes); its 
members fat as judges in all civil caufes that were 
brought into parliament by appeals from the infe- 
rior courts "^ Thefe committees were evidently 
intended to difpatch the bufinefs, and fhorten the 
duration of parliaments ; and they were well 

115 Records, pffj/im. See a roll of parliament, A. D. Z47S. 
Appendix. 
*«fi See the membera of thefe three committees, A. D. lAih 
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adapted to anfwer that intention, as they compre- 
hended the three great branches of parliamentary 
bufinefs ; making new laws, and pronouncing 
judgment in the lad refort, in criminal and in civil 
iCaufes. The committees on judgments and on 
caufes were invefted with parliamentary powers, 
which rendered their fentences final ; and the mem- 
bers of them took an oath, to determine according 
to law and juft:ice"^ The appointment of thefe 
three committees finiflied the tranfaftions of the 
-firft day of every parliament ; and thofe members 
who were not on any of thefe committees were at 
liberty to difpofe of themfelves as they pleafed, till 
matters were prepared for a fecond meeting. 

The conftitution of the committees on the ar- Anfto- 
dcles, judgments, and caufes, had a great appear- ^^^^^'' 
ance of equity, and feemed to give an equal degree 
of power and influence to each of the three eftates. 
•But that appearance was quite deftroyed by ano- 
ther law, that gave a feat and vote in each of thefe • 
committees to all the lords of parliament who 
chofe to claim them, which threw the whole power 
into the hands of the ariftocracy "^ 

As foon as the committee on the articles had s cbnd 
prepared their feveral bills, another meeting of the ^"^^^°^' 
whole parliament was held, at which thefe bills 
were read, debated, and either pafled or rejefted ; 
after which the parUament was adjourned or dif- 
folved "^ When the committees on judgments. 

x»7 James I. pari. 6. a«ft 9^. "' Sec Records. 

W Records, fpjfim, 

, H 3 and / 
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and caufes had not finiflied thdr bufinefs before 
this laft meeting, their parliamentary powers were 
prolonged, till they had determined all the caufes 
that had been committed to them **'^. By thefe 
contrivances, the feffions of the parliaments of 
Scotland were rendered very fliort, and feldom ex- 
cieeded five or fix days. The laft feffion of the laft 
parliament of James III. fat fifteen days, and was 
the longeft I have met with in the records* of this 
period ^*'. 
Attempt James I. formed a defign of dividing his par- 
two hou- liament into two houfes, in imitation of that of Eng- 
^^^' land. With this view he obtained an acl of his 

feventh parliament, A. D. 1427, containing the 
following claufes : — " i. That the fmall barronis 
^* and free tennentis need not to come to parlia- 
•' mentis, fwa that of ilk fheirifdome thair be fend, 
*' chofin at the heid court of the ftiiriefiHome, twa 
" or iTiaa wyfe men, after the largenes of the flie- 
" refdome, outane the fherefdoms of Clackman- 
" nan and Kinroflie, of quhilkes anebe fend of ilk- 
*^ ane of thame, the quhilk fall be callit commija- 
" ris of the jhire» 2* The quhilk commiffaris fal 
*' have full and hail power of all the laif of the 
*' flierifdome, under the witneffing of the fhefeffis 
*' feill, with the feilHes of divers barronis of the 
" fhire, to heir and treit, and finally to determine 
*' all caufes to be proponit in counfal or parlia- 
^^ ment. 3. Be thir commiflaris of all fhires fal 

*^ be chofen ane wyfe man and expert, callit the 

' " ' . ' ■ ... ■ • • ■- 

x»o Records, iajfim. »« See Records. 
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** commoun fpeikar of the parliament ; the quhilk 






** fall propone all and findrie neidis and caufes 
'* pertening to the commounis in the parlian^ent. 
•* 4. The commiflaris and fpeakarisfal have coft- 
age of thame of ilk (hire that aw comperance 
in parliament ***.** This very remarkable a£l 
was evidently copied from the praftices that pre- 
vailed in England, and was intended to eftablifli a 
houfe of commons, in Scotland ; but unhappily it 
was never carried into execution. Whether this 
was owing to the negiigence of the fmall freehold- 
ers, or to the oppofition of the great lords, or to 
what other caufe, we are not informed. By a fub- 
fequent law in the reign of James II. A. D. 1457,- 
all freeholders who had not 20]. a-year were ex- 
empted from attending parliaments, but without 
any mention of reprefentation **^ 

The chief courts of law in Scotland, in this pe- Courtt of 
riod, were not fixed to one place, like thofe of ^' 
England, but were ambulatory, and occafionally 
held in all the different corners of the kingdom, for 
the accommodation of the lieges. The two com- 
mittees of parliament already mentioned, called the 
committees on judgments and on caufes, were in 
reality courts of law, and the higheli: courts of the 
kingdom, exercifing thatfupreme and ultimate ju- 
rifdiclion which is now exercifed by the houfe of 
peers in the Britifli parliament, Thefe committ'ees 
or courts met at the fame time and place with the 
parliaments, of which their judges were members, 

I** James I. pari. 7. act iiz. *»J James II. a<5l 85, 

H 4 ^ Another 
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Seffion, Another high court of law, called ihtfeffiony is 

often mentioned in the monuments of this period. 
This court had no ftated eftablifliment, but was 
occafionally conftituted by parliament for a fhort 
time, mod commonly for one year. Parliament ' 
alfo named the judges, and appointed the times, 
places, and duration of the fittings of this court. 
The judges were always nine in number, three 
prelates, three barons, and three burgefles, who 
had neither falaries nor perquifites. The par- 
liament, for example, at Edinburgh, in March 
A. D. 1457, appointed three feflions to be 
held that year ; one at Edinburgh, one at Perth, 
and one at Aberdeen, each to continue forty day^s ; 
and named the judges in each of thefe feflions, with 

the day when each feflion was to begin *^. The 
conftitution of this court appears to have been very 
unfettled, and underwent various changes in the 
courfe of this period, which need not be mention- 
ed"', 
jufticiary. The office of judiciary was one of the higheft 
offices in the feveral kingdoms of Europe, m the 
middle ages. In England it was abolilhed, or ra- 
ther difcontinued, becaufe the powers annexed to 
,it were thought to be too great for a fubjeft to 
poffefs. In Scotland it was kept up ; and the ju- 
fticiar-general, in this period, was at the head of 

the law, and the chief difpenfer of juftice. This 
great officer, in perfon or by his deputies, held ju- 

«*♦ Records, James II. 8(^8685 69, 70. 
'»5 Records, James I. a6ls 7x, 7a» 74> 75* 

(lice- 
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ftice-airs, as they were called, twice a-year, onc« 
in the fpring, and once in autumn, in every county 
of the kingdom, at which the fherifF, with all the 
barons and freeholders of the county, were obliged 
to attend "*. At thefe courts were exercifed all that 
jurifdiftion that is now exercifed by the court of 

jufliciary at Edinburgh, and by the lords of judi- 
ciary in their circuits^ 

The chamberlain was another great officer of charr.ber- 
the law in this period. His jurifdiftion was in a ^^^"• 
great meafure, if not altogether, confined to the 
royal boroughs of the kingdom, in which he held 
courts, called chamberlain-airs. To thefe courts 
the niagiftrates, as well as the inhabitants of bo- 
roughs, were amenable ; and in them all complaints 
of the people againft their magiftrates, or of the 
magiftrates againft any of the people, or of one 
burgefs againft another, were heard and determin- 
ed* In them alfo the chamberlain collcfted the 
royal revenues, regulated weights and meafures, 
removed nuifances, and in a word, took cogni- 
fance of every thing refpefting the police of the 
borough where the court was held **^ 

When any perfon thought himfelf injured by the Court of 1 
fentence of a particular chamberlain-court, he [j'^rmiMis 
could not appeal either to the jufticiar-general, to 
the king in council, or even to parliament, but ' 
only to the court of the four boroughs, as it was 

^^ James II. a<5t. 5.; James 'II. aft 76. Reglam Majeftatem, 
p. 300. . 
' >»7 Id. p. a8i. 
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f 
called, which alone had authority to review the 

fentences pronounced in the chamber Iain-airs. 
The boroughs whofe commiffioners compofed this 
fupreme court, or little parliament, were anciently, 
Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwick, and Roxburgh; 
but after thefe two laft fell into the hands of the 
Englilh, Lanark and Linlithgow were fubftituted 
in their places. Each of thefe four boroughs were 
obliged by law '^ to fend three or four of their 
moft difcreet burgeffes, having lawful commif- 
fion, to compear perfonally before the chamber- 
lain at Haddington, they being lawfully fum- 
*' moned to that cfFed ; and there the right or the 
wrong of the fentences complained of (hall be 
difcuffed and determined by them. And it is 
*^ underftood, that the decifions of this court of 
the four boroughs, affembled before the cham- 
berlain, are as available among burgeffes as if 
** they had been done in parliament'*'/* The 
reafon of this remarkable inftitucion (which was of 
great antiquity, and continued long) feems to have 
been this, — that burgeffes were believed to be the 
beft judges of all the difputes and cpntroverfies that 
arofe among burghers. 
Hercdita- The ancient kings of Scotland not only-dimi- 

TV offices* • 

nilhed the patrimony of the crown, by improvident 
. grants of land, but they alfo diminifhed its juft 
powers and prerogatives, by imprudent grants of 
various powers, privileges, and jurifdiftions, to 
their favourites, which rendered them too great for 

^ Rc§iam Majcftatcnii p. 267. 

fubjefls^ 
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fubjefts, an d almpfl; wholly independent. The 
lords of regalities, for example, had obtained To 
many exemptions, powers, and privileges, that 
they were in reality petty kings, and their territo- 
j-ies petty kingdoms, locally fituatcd within Scot- 
land, but very little conlfbcted with it. Thefe lord* 
had their officers of ftate, their judges, and their 
courts', as well as the king ; and in thefe courts 
they tried all manner of caufes, and inflifted all 
manner of punifhments ; and, when they pleafed, 
they pardoned the grcateft criminals "'. The kings 
who reigned in this period faw and felt the evils 
arifing from thefe little kings and little kingdoms 
included in their dominions, and carneffly defired 
to mitigate thofe evils. With this view, James I. 
obtained feveral afts of parliament, to compel lords 
of regalities, and their officers, to execute the laws, 
and to enable the king to punifti them for refufing 
to do juftice *'^ James II. proceeded (till further 
and procured the two following wife and falutary 
laws, A. D. 1454: *' I. That all regalities that 
** are now in the king's hands be annexed to the 
*' royalty ; and that in time to come there be no 
*' regalities granted, without deliverence of the 
** parliament. 2. That there be no office, in time 
" to come, given in fee and heritage '^'.'* But 
thefe excellent laws were foon forgotten ; and the 
hereditary powers and jurifdiftions of barons and 
lords of regality, continued to be a blemifli in the r 



«9 See a pardon by the archbifliop of St. Andrew's, Appendix. 
»Jo James I. acts 104, 105. 
iiy James II. acts 46, 47' 
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conftitution of Scotland for about three centuries 
after thefe laws were made. 

The powers and jurifdiftions of (heriffs, and of 
the magiftrates of boroughs^ hare undergone fo 
few changes, and are fo well known, that they need 
not be delineated. 
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Hijiory of Learning in Great Britain^ from the ac- 
cejfim of Henry IV. A. D. 1399, to tJie accejion 
of Henry Vll. A. D. 1485. 

S E C T I O Kf I. 

State of Learning in Britain j from A. D. 1399 U 

A. D. 1485. 

THE darkncfs of that long night of ignorance A^c ^^ 
which overfliadowed Europe, from the fall '^"^™"^^' 
of the weftern empire to the revival of learning in 
the fixteenth century, was not equally profound at 
all times and in all places. In Britain particularly, 

fbme 
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' fome gleams of light apjjeared at diflFerent times, 
as in the age of venerable Bede — of Alcuinus — of 
Alfred the great — and of friar Bacon '. Biit thefe 
gleams were neither very bright, nor of long du- 
ration ; and as foon as the luminaries which pro- 
duced them were extinguished, the former darknefs 
returned. This is fo true, that the prcfent period, 
though it immediately preceded the revival bf 
learning, was, in Britain, one of the darkeft, and 
furniihes fewer materials for literary hiftory than 
any. former period ; for which reafon, a very brief 
delineation of it in this place will be fufficient. No 
art or induftry could render a long, minute detail 
of the learning of an illiterate people, in a dark age, 
inftruftive or entertaining. 

Greeks in As the decline and fall of the weftern empire 
^^^^' were the chief caufes of the decline and almoft ex- 
tIn£K6n of learning in all the countries which h&d 
compofcd that empire; fo the decline and fall of 
the empire of the eaft proved the chief caufes of 
the revival of learning in the weft. For when the 
diflblution of that empire vifibly approached, fe- 
veral learned Greeks retired into ttaly, to avoid 
impending ruin ; and wheii its capital, Conftanti- 
nople, was taken by the Turks, A. D. i453> ^ 
much greater number fled into the fame country. 
There thefe learried exiles met with a kind recep- 
tion ; and, under the patronage of the Roman pon- 
tiffs, and the princes of the illuftrious houfe of 
Medici, they taught the language and philofophy 

» See vol. 4. p. 15—59." vol. 6. c. 4. vol. 8. c. 4. § ». 
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of the Greeks with great fuccefs. It will be a fuf- 
ficient proof of this to mention the names of a few 
of their difciples, as Dante, Boccace, Petrarch, 
Politian, Laurentius Valla, Agricola* John Pecus 
Mirandvila> and Marfilius Fecinus, who were the 
firft reftorers of ufeful and polite learning in the 
weftern world *. 

But the progrefs of reviving fcience was very Not in 
flow, and for the greateft part of the fifteenth cen- ^"*^*"- 
tury was almoft wholly confined to Italy. Rodol- 
phus Agricola, being by birth a German, after he 
had ftudied feveral years under Theodorus Gaza, 
one of the moft learned of the Greek exiles, re- 
turned into his native country A. D. 1482 ; 
where he fpent the laft years of his life in the moft 
ftrenuous endeavours to infpirc his countrymen 
with a tafte for the Greek learning '. But none 
of thofe learned exiles, or even of their difciplcs, 
vifited Britain in this period, if we except one Cor- 
nelius Vitellius, an Italian, who read lefturcs in 
New-College at Oxford, and was (according to 
Polidore Virgil) the firft perfon who taught good 
letters in that univerfity *• The effefl: of thefe lee- * 
tures, however, n they produced any, muft have 
been very tranfient, as that new and better tafte in 
the ftudy of letters, which had fo long prevailed in 
Italy, was little known or regarded in Britain till 
the beginning of the fixteenth century. 

» Briickirc Hift. Philofoph. torn. 4. cap. I, »• 

J Id. ibid. cap. i. p. 34 — 3^. 

♦ Polyd. Virgil, Hi ft. An^. p. 600. 

Befides 
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caufes of Bcfides the general caufcs of the decline of learn- 
in Britain. iHg in EuTope, in the middle ages, which have 
been already mentioned in this work, there were 
fome particular ones which increafed that evil in 
Britain and fome other countries in this period. 

Wars. The diftrafted unfettled ftate of Britain, France, 

and fome other countries, torn by the moft furious 
ftiftions, and kept in continual agitation by wars 
and revolutions, proved one of the greatefl: 6b- 
ftruftions to the revival and progrefs of learniiig, 
For the wars of thofe times were not carried on by 
(landing armies, as at prefent, while the reft of the 
« people purfue their feveral occupations in tranquil- 

lity ; but perfons of all ranks, the clergy not ex- 
cepted, were called into the field. Even the uni- 
vcrfities and feats of learning were frequently fcenes 
of the moft violent difcord, and their ftreets were 
fomctimes ftained with blood \ ^ 

leanin ^^ learning was not defpifed in this period, it 

ii(>t va- was certainly very little efteemed or honoured ; nor 
was it the moft effeftual mean of procuring pre- 
ferment even in the church. We meet with fre- 
quent complaints pf the univerfities of Oxford and 
Cambridge to parliament — that all the moft valu- 
able livings were beftowed on illiterate men or fo- 
reigners, by papal provifioHs, by which private 
patrons were deprived of their rights, and the beft 
fcholars in the kingdom were left to languifli in 
indigence and obfcurity, nay, were fometimes 

5 Vide Ant. Wood, Hif!. Univcr. Oxon. Bulaei Hift. Univcr. 
P.uifien. 

driven 
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driven to the neceflity of begging their bread from 
door to door, recommended to charity by the 
chancellors of the univerfities in which they had 
ftidiedn 

Two of thefe learned mendicants, we are told; Example. 
came to the caftfe of a certain nobleman, who^ 
underft^nding from their credentials thai they had 
a tafte for poetry, comnianded his fervants to take 
them^ to a well, to put one into the one bucket; 
ami' the other into the other bucket, and let 
them down alternately into the water, and to con* 
tihue that exercife till each of them had made a 
couplet of verfes on his bucket. After they had 
endured this difcipline for a confiderable time, to 
the great entertainment of the baron and his com*- 
pany, they made their verfes, and obtained their 
liberty ^ 

It was a further difcouragement to the purfuit Notre* 
of lealrning Jn thofe unhappy times, that as the pot w*''^^^* 
feflion of it did not promote,, fo the total want of 
It did not prevent, preferment ; and thofe who had 
powerful friends, or much money, though igno- 
rant or profligate in the extreme, were loaded with 
dignities and benefices. " I knew (faid doftor 
" Thomas Gafcoigne, chancellor of Oxford, A. D. 
^^ 1443) ^ certain illiterate ideot, the fon of a 
•* mad knight, who, for being the coiiipanion, or 
^* rather the fool of the fons of a great family of 
•*^ the royal blood, was made archdeacon of Ox- 

• Ant. Wood, Hift. Unket. Oxoit. an. 1400, ad. lap. 1455. • 
7 Id. p. aaj. 
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^' ford before he was eighteen years of age ; and 
•' toon after obtained two rich redories and twelve 
^* prebends. I afked him one day what he thought 
** of learning. As for learnings fajd he, I de- 
•* fpife it. I have better livings than any of you 
•' great doftors, and I believe as much as any of 
^' you. What do you believe ? I believe, faid he, 
** that there are three Gods in one perfbO)^! bc- 
*' lieve'all that God believes ^•' 

Schifm '^^^ ^^^S fchifm in the ^papacy, from A. IX 

in j;be 1379 to A. D. 1449, was no fmall obftrudipn to 

the progrefs of real learning and ufeful know» 
ledge .^. Thofe who live in an enlightened age 
and reformed country, can form no conception of 
the confternation into which that event threw the 
whole Chriftian world, and how much it engroffed 
the attention of kings, princes, prelates; univerG*? 
ties, fcholars, and people of all ranks. At a timi^ 
when it was generally believed that the pope was 
the fole head of the church, the only vicegerent of 
Chrift on earth, and had the cuftody of the key9 
of the kingdom of heaven, the perplexity of all 
. good catholics could not but be very great, wKen 
they faw firft two, and then three popes, each af- 
ferting, with equal confidence, that he was tixt only 
true pope ; that his rivals were pretenders, ufurp- 
ers, fchifmatics, and heretics ; and that they and 
their adherents would certainly go to the deviU 
Colleges, univerfitiesi and men of learning, ne* 



^ Ant. Wood. Hift. Univer. Oxon^ p. ate. 
9 Vu Pin. Cent. XIV, c 4* CenU XV. c. j. 
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gl^flting their ufual ftudies, engaged with atdour 
in this interefting controvetfy, which threatened 
the deftrudtion of the church. Several councils! 
'were called by the contending pontiiFs, to which 
th6 principal prelates and greaceft dodors of the 
di^rent parties crowded, and fpeflt many years in 
public wrangling and private caballiiig, to very little 
purpofe "^, 

.The great fcarcity and high price of books flill ^'^^^^^^^ 
continued to obftruft the progrefs of learning. 
None but great kings, princes and prelates, uni- 
verfities and monafleries, could have libraries ; and 
the libraries of the greateft kings were hot equal 
to thofe of many private gentlemen or country- 
clergymen in the prefent age. The royal library 
of France^ which Jiad been collected by Charles Vi 
VI. and VII. and kept with great cate in one of 
the towers of the Louvre, confifted of about 900 
volumes, and was purchafed by the duke of Bed- 
ford^ A. D. 1425, for i2bo livres'*. From 1 
catalogue of that library, ftili extant, it appears to 
have been chiefly coitipofed of legends, .hiftories, 
romances, and books on aftrology, geomancy, and 
chiromancy, which were the fayo^rite ftudies of 
ihofe times '*. The king§ ^|!^£ngland were i\ot fo 
well provided in books* ,J^i^ry V. who had a 
tafte for reading, borrowed feygral^, books, which 
were claimed by their owners a§f? his death. The ^ 

^ Du Pin, Cent. ":iV c 4- Cent. XV. c. 3. 
" Tableau hiftorique dc la'Bibliotheque du Roy, p. 6—13. 
«* Hiftoire de 1 Academic Royal^, Svo, torn. i. p. jSs^-t^s ; 
torn. 4- p* 446. 
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countefs of Weftmoreland prefentcd a petition ta 
the privy council, A. D. 1424, reprefenting, tha.t 
the late king had l)orrowed a bopk from her, con- 
taining the Chronicles of Jerufalem, and the exr- 
pedition of Godfrey of Boulogne, and praying that 
an order might be given under the privy feal for 
the reftoration of the faid book ; which was grant- 
ed with great formality ". About the fame time, 
John, the prior of Chrift-church, Canterbury, 
prefented a fimilar petition to the privy council, 
letting' forth, that the late king had borrowed 
ftom his priory a volume containing the works of 
St. Gregory ; that he had never returned it j but 
that in his teftament he had directed it to be re- 
ftored ; not with (landing which, the prior of Shine, 
vho had the book, refufed to give it up. The 
' council, after mature deliberation, commanded a 
precept under the privy feal to be fent to the prior 
of Shine, requiring him to deliver up the book, or 
to appear before the council, to give the reaXons 
of his refuial'*. Thefe fads fufEciently prove, 
that it muft have then been very difficult, or . ra-^ 
ther impoflible, for the generality of fcholars to 
procure a competent number of books. The 
noble and mofl: ufeful art of printing, it is true, lyas 
invented in the courfe of this period, and pradiied 
in England before the end of it j but as yet it had 
contributed very little to increafe the number, or 
diminifli the price of books. 

»« Rym. Foed. torn. 10. p. 317. «4 Id. ibid. 
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One of the moft obvious defefts in all the au- Badtaftc, 
thors of this periQd, is a total want of tafte. Thils 
appears both in their language and fentimcnts al- 
moft in every page. The truth is, the art of cri- 
ticifm feems to have been quite unknown and ne^ 
glefted ; and the generality of writers appear to 
have had no idea of purity of ftyle, or propriety 
of fentiment ; but contented themfelves with cloth- 
ing fuch thoughts as occurred, in , the moft com- 
mon and vulgar language, without much regard 
even to the rules of grammar. When they at- 
tempted to be pathetic or fublime (as '. they fome- • 
times did), they never failed to run into the moft 
extravagant bombaft. Of this the reader will meet 
with an example,; in a defcription of the battle of 
Agin court, by turning to the Appendix, No. i. 

The arts and fciences that were cultivated in Sciencet 
Britain in the middle ages, have been enumerated crcafed. 
in the preceding volumes of this work ; and I knoT*- 
of no addition that was made to the' number of 
them in the prefent period '^ .A very brief deli- 
neation, therefore, of fuch changes as took place 
in any of thefe fciences, though generally for the 
worfe, will here be fufficient. 

Though the Latin language was ftill generally Latin, 
ufedjby divines, lawyers, philofophers, hiftorians, 
phyficians, and even poets, in tfieir writings, and ' 

in all public and private deeds of any importance ; 
yet the knowledge of that language appears J)lainly 
CO have declined in this period;. Venerable Bede;, 

'f See vol. 6. ch. 4.'§ i. ^ vol. S. ch. 4* § >• 

^ i 3 ' Alcuinus, 
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Alcuinus, Roger Bacon, Jofeph Ifcanus, John of 
Saliflbury, Peter of Blois, &c. were pure and claf- 
fical writers, in comparifon of chofe who flourifllcd 
in chat paft of the fifteenth century which is the 
fubjed of this book. Thefe laft paid very little 
regard to the peculiar idiom of the language, and 
thought they had written very good Latin when 
ihey had clothed Eriglifh phrafes in Latin words. 
Sometimes they could not even accotnplifh this : 
and when* they could not find a Latin word tcran- 
-fwer their purpofe, they Latinifed an Eagtiih one. 
Thus William of Wyrcefter tells us, that the duke 
cf York returned from Ireland, ** et arrivavit 
^^ apud Redbanke-pfope Ceftriam,** (and arrived 
at Redbank neat Ghefter); and John Rous, the 
antiquarian of Warwick, fayg, that Thomas Grey, 

'marquis of Dorfet, fon to queen £lifabeth> widow 
pf Edward IV. and fir Thomas Grey, her brother, 
>vere obliged to fly, ** quod ipfi qoftcraviflent mor- 
*' tern ducis proteftoris Anglise,** (becaufe they 
had cpntrived the death of the duke, proteftor of 
England '*}, It niuft not, however, be imagined, 
jhac the Latin ftylc of all the Britifli writers of Ihis 
period was equally barbarous; that of Thomsia 
• Walfingham, aivd a few others, was lefs exception- 
able, though far from b^ng clailical. 
Creek. While the Grcelc language was ftudied with 

^reat ailiduity and fuccefs in Italy, it was almoft 
quite neglefted and unknown in Britain, and even 

. vfi France, in this period. The famous Grocyn^ 

16 ^% WjTccftcr, p. ^S|. J. Ro^ Hift. p. xij. 

one 
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one of the firft revivers of iearning in England, 
left his country, at the age of forty*(ix, A. D. 
1488, and travelled into Italy, to ftudy the Greeks • ^ 

language under Chalcondilas, one of the eaftern 
refugees.; which is a fufEcient proof, that the 
knowledge of that language could not then be ac- 
quired in Britain ''• There was not fo much as 
one Gredc book in the librafy of the kings of 
France mentioned above; and it was not till 
A. D. X470 that fome of the eaftern exiles began 
10 teach Greek in the Univerfity of Paris^ where 
itprzs then (fays the hiftorian) almofl quite ui|« 
known*'. V *" 

There were le£bares on rhetoric read in the*utii- Rhetoric. 
,Yerfities of England in this period ; but that art 
could not poflibly flourifh, when the learned lan- 
guages wetje;rfo ill underitoodj and the modem 
languages.fc,ifmperfe£k '•. 

.It would ,bc improper to fpend any time in dc- ^jK"?^ 
jineating the ftate of that fcholaflic pbilofophy and 
theology which ftill reigned in all the feats of , 
learning, and in the ftudy of which fo much time 
was . mifpent by fo maqy |[ingenio)jkS men. But 
even in that linci^ few or none mstdet^^uiy diftin- 
guiihed figure ; ^d we hear of no irrefragat:fle or 
angelic doctors who ffls^r/j(h«d an^thi?. period* 
About the middle of^rit, indeed. (A.f©.j 445), a 
kind of literary prodigy* we^arc tplc^, a[i^ai;ed at 

"7 A. Wood, Athcn. Oxon. vol. 1. col. 15. , 
18 Me moires de JL'iterature, torn. 4 • p. 4-63. SVO. 
'■9 Bulaei Hift. Univcr. Parif. torn. 5. p. 692. Wood Hift; Unif. 
OjLon. lib. Jt. p. 4» .* .^ 

I 4 Paris, 
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Patis, and defeated all the doctors of that univcr* 
. fity at difputation. His name was Ferrand of 
Corduba in Spain ; and thoMgh he was only twenty 
years of age, he was a doftor in all the four facuU 
tieis of arts, laws, medicine, s^nd divinity. He 
wais a perfedl mailer, not only of the whole Eibie, 
but alfo of the works of Nicolas de Lyra, Thomas 
AqainaS) John Hales, John Duns Scotus, Bona« 
venture, and other divines, and of the decretals, 
and other' books on the civil and canon law ; as 
likewifQ of the writings of Ariftorle, Hippocrates, 
Avicenna, Galen, Albert the Grear, and other 
phyficians. He underflood and wrote Latin, 
Grdek, Hebrew, and Arabic ; excelled all illimii- 
mtors, painters, and muficians, in their refpeQivo 
lifts ; was knighted for his dexterity in th? ufe of 
artns 5 and foretold future events by his Ikill in 
aftrology. The Parifian dolors differed in tlfeir . 
lypiniofts of this extraordinary perfon, fome affert, 
ing that he was a magician, and full of the devil, 
others affirming that he was antichrift*°. It is 
not improbable that this young man was poflTefled 
of a very extraordinary inemory, a facility of aor 
quiring .^nguages, and other accomplifhments fu- 
perior to his years ; but great abatements muft 
be made in the aboye defcription to entitle it to 
credit. 
Updlcme. Though medicine was now taught and ftqdied 
in every univerfity, the knowledge of it was rather 

^ 2© Paf<juier, Recberchcs de la France, p. 579, 580. Bylxi Hift. 
yniver. Parifien. torn, s p- 53A* 

m 

dimi? 
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dixniniiked than increafed in this period. Dr.Freind, 
the learned hiftorian of phytic, could not find fo 
jfnuch as one phyfician in England, in thofe times, 
who deferved to be remembered, or whofe worts 
merited any attention. Dr. Gilbert Kymer, phy- 
fician to Humphrey duke of Gloucefter, comppfed 
a medical work, called Dietarium de fanitatis cufi 
todia (A Dietary for the Preferyation of Health J, 
which is ftill extant. It confifts of twenty-fix 
chapters, the third and nineteenth of which hav^ 
been printed, and contain feveral curious things, 
and fome very falutary advices to the duke of 
Gloucefter, on a very delicate fubjeft *'. Dr. John 
Fauceby, phyfician to Henry VI. pretended to be 
an adept in the occult fciences, and obtained a com- 
miflion from that king to difcover an univerfal me- 
dicine, called the elixir of life^ ior the cure of all 
difeafes, wounds, and fraftures, and for prolong- 
ing life, health, and ftrength of body, and vigour 
of mind, to the greateft poffible extent of time *% 
We have no^ account of the fuccefs of this under- 
taking. The learned reader may fee a very full 
enumeration of the medicines, and medical opera- 
tions, ufed by the phyficians and furgeons of thi$ 
period, in the note below, as they are mentioned 
in a commiffion granted to the three phyficians 
and two furgeons appointed to attend Henry VI, 
in that fcvere illnefs with whiph h^ was feizgd 

An 

^> Wyrcefter, p. 54S-r558. 
** Rym. Feed. torn. 11. p. J79. 

^3 In regimine medicinalium libere nobis pofTitis ttikMrare dbc 
(uaria, potioneSj aqua8| firupps, confe^iones, laxativai medicinas, 

* . diftcria, 
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Sweating , An unknown and very violent difeafe appeared 
^ ^ ' in England towards the end of this period. It was 
called the fweathtg Jickne/s. In London it carried 
off two mayors, five aldermen, many other p6j^ 
fons of rank and opulence, with a prodigioug mul- 
titude of the peqple.. It commonly killed tbofe 
who were feized with it in feven or eight hours ; 
and thofe who furvived twenty-four hours generally 
recovered**. It was one of the moft fmgular cir* 
cutpftances of thiij difcafe, that EngUflimen refid- 
ing in foreign countries, it is faid, were feized 
with- it at the fame time, while foreigners refiding 
in England efcaped *'. Its fymptoms were alarm- 
ing from the firft moment, fuch as, burning heat, 
exdeffive ficknefs, headach, delirium, unquenchv 
able thirft, vehement pulfe, and labouring breath. 
The phyficians had neither fkill nor prefence of 
jnind to adminifter much relief to their afflicted 
patients. This dreadful diftemper firft vifited 
England A. D« 1483, and repeated its vifitationSy 
in the following years, viz.. 1485, 1506, 15171 
1528, and laft of all in 1 55 1 **. 
Surgery. ^ In thofe martial times, when the people of Bri- 
tain were almoft conftantly engaged Jn w^r, we 
might imagine that the very ufeful art of furgcry 
would be 451jgently ftudied and well underftood* 

ellfterla, ruppofitoria* capntpurgia, 'gargarifmata, balnia, epithi- 
mata, fomentationes, cmbrocationffs, capitis: rafuram, undtiones, 
^mplaftra, cerota, ventofascum fcarificatione Tei Qfi^ycmecoidarum 
provocationes. Rym. Feed. torn. ix. p. 347. 

*♦ Continuatio Hift. Croyl. p. 570. 

. tJ fxmd'i Hilt, PhyC >4J,a. p. 335. "^ W. ibid. 

But 
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But this was not the cafe. Anatomy, without a 
competeat knowledge of which no man can be a^ 
ikilfal furgcon, was not merely neglefted, but 
abominated as a barbarous violation of the remains 
of the dead. The number of furgeons in England 
was very fmall, and few of them were famous^ or 
much refpefied for their IkilL When Henry V. 
invaded France, A. D. 141 5, with a great fleet 
and army, he carried with him oijjy one furgeon, 
Thomas Morftede^ who engaged to bring in his 
company , fifteen perfons, twelve of them of his 
own profeilion, and three of them arcKcFS ; Mor- 
&cd^ was to have the pay of a man at arms,' and 
his twelve afllftant^ the fame pay with common 
Jtrchers*^ The fame prince found it ilill more 
difficult to procure a competent numbor of fur- 
geons to attend his army in hif; fecond expedition ' 
into France, and was obliged to grant a warrant to 
the fame Thomas Morftede, to prefs as many 
furgeons as he thought neceffary into the fervice, 
with artifts to make their inftruments **. In thefe 
circumftances, there can be no doubt that many 
loft their lives for want of proper afliftance in their 
diftrefs. That heroic prince Henry V. himfelf, it 
is highly probable, fell a facrifice to the ignorance 
of his medical attendants. 

The operation of lithotomy for eictrafting the Llthoto* 
ftone was not unknown to the ancients, but feems ^^' 
to have been difufed in the middle ages, and was 
revived again at Paris A. P. 1474* An archer 

V Rynj. Fge4« tqm. 9. p. 2%j* *• Id. ibid, p, j6j. 

whp 
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who V9^s tormented with the ftone, being condemn- 
ed to be hanged for robbery^ the phyficians» and 
furgeons of Paris reprefented to the king, that 
many of his fubjefts were affiiOed with that pain- 
ful diftemperfor which they could find no remedy, 
. and j)rayed that they might be permitted to try the 
operation of extracting the ftone upon the con- 
demned criminal. Their petition was granted : 
the ftone was extrafted^^ and the patient recovered ; 
which encouraged ocljers to fubmit to the opera- 
tion *'. But I have not ,met with any evidence 
that this operation was performed in England in 
the prefent period; for the circulation of literary 
intelligence was then flow, which formed one ob- 
ftru£i:ion, amongft many others, to the progrefs of 
learning. 
Mathcma, The mathematical fciences were nof wholly 
^^•* neglected in the darkeft ages ; but they were cuU 

tivated with little fuccefs, and with improper vie^s, 
Aftrology wai fo much the ftqdy of the mathema- 
ticians of thofe times^ that mathematician and aftro* 
loger were fynonymous terms ^''. The pretenders 
to that fallacious fcience were loaded with honours 
and rewards ; and in the preceding century, the 
wifeft princes in Europe paid more regard to the 
refponfes of their « aftrologers than to the counfeb 
. of their minifters ^'. But aftrologers began to link 
|n their credit in the courfe of this period, fome 
defplfing tliem as impoftors, acid others detefting 

'' 4 

» Monftrclct, an. 1474, Villar.tom. 18. p. 124. ^ 

39 Du Cange, voc. Mathematiciis. 

l« N^mpires ^{e literature, tom. |. p.4^6;&c 8vor 

' a • them 
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thenr as magicians, while too many (UtT revered 
them as men of the mod confummate learning and 
wifdom* One Arnold dc Marefts, an aftronomef, 
publifhed a book on aftrology in France, A. D« 
1466, which made a mighty noife. The king fcnt 
the book to the univerfity of Paris, requiring that 
learned body to examine it, and report their opi- 
nion. The univerfity appointed certain deputies 
out of each of the four nations to examine this 
work; who reported — *' That it contained many 
*^ fuperflicions, many conjurations, many manifeft 
•^ and horrible invocations of the devil, with feve-.. 
•• ral latent herefies and idolatries 'V In England 
there was a board of commiflioners, confifting of 
feveral doftors, notaries and clerks, for difcovering 
and apprehending magicians, enchanters, and for- 
cerers, probably comprehending aftrologers ^'. 
When thefe commiffioners had difcovered one of 
thefe offenders, they procured a warrant from the, 
king for apprehending him with all his apparatus. 
It was by virtue of fuch a warrant that Thomas 

* Northfield, profeffor of divinity and forcerer,. was 
apprehended at Worcefter, A, D. 1432, with all 
his books and inftruments '*. 

The fcience or art of alchymy, which pretended AJchymy. 
to produce a remedy for all dift^afes, and to tran» 
fubftantiate the bafer metals into the pureft gold 
and filver, was more encouraged by government, 
in the reign of Henry VL than any other art or 
fcience.' In that reign we find many protedions ! 

»* Bulflci Hift. Univ. Parif. torn. 5. p. 67S. 
, n H^m. Fed. torn. 10. p. 852. 34 Id. ibid. p. 504. 

given 
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given to different akhymifts,. to fecufe them from 
the penalty in an a£t of parliament made A. D^ 
1403, and from the futy.of the people^ who be- 
lieved that they were affifbed in their c^erations by 
infernal fpiric» ". As thefe royal protections con- 
tain the fentiments entertained by that king and his 
minifters on this fubject, it may not be improper 
to infert here a tranflation of the mod material 
part of one of them. " Ancient fages and mod 
*^ famous philofophers have taught, in their books 
" and writings, under 'figures and emblems, that 
*' many notable and niofl glorious medicines may 
** be extrafted from wine, precious ftones, oils> 
' ^« vegetables, animals, metals, and femimetals ; 
*^ and particularly a certain mod precious medi- 
cine, which fome philofophers have named the 
Mother and Queen of Medicines, fome the In- 
eftimable Glory, others the Quinteflence, others^ 
*' the Philofophers Stone, and others the Elixir of 
<^ Life. The virtue of this medicine is fo admir- 
*^ able and efficacious, that it cures all curable dif- 
eafes with eafe, prolongs human life to its ut« 
mod term, and wonderfully prefcrves man in 
health and dreagth of body, and in the full pof- 
^^ fedion of his memory, and of all the powers and 
*' £u:ultie$ of his mind» It hdils all curable 
^^ wounds without difficulty, is a mod foverdga 
antidote againd all poifons, and is capable of 
procuring to 113 and jiur kingdom other great 

35 Siatutc8,:5th HeQ.*lY;ae.4.Irl||ffi; Fowl* torn. ii. p. 6S. 
340, 309. 378. :i r:^\ ^v ^ . 

! " advan^ 
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^ advantages, fuch as the tranfmutation x>f odxet 
*^ metals into real and* ftne gold and filver. 
. *' We frequently revolve in our mind^ by long 
*^ and ferious meditation^ how delegable, and pro* 
^' fitable it would be to us and our domioions, if 
^* this precious medicine could be diicovered by 
^ the blef&ng of God on the labours of learned 
** men j and alfo how that few or none, in former 
'* times, have attained to the true method of mak- 
ing this mod glorious medicine, partly owing tor 
the difEctlties attending the operation, but chiefs 
*' iy becaufe the mo/l learned men have been, and 
•* ftill are difcouraged and deterred from the un-- 
^ dertafcing, by the fear of incurring the penahies 
^* in a certain law made in the reign of our grand- 
*« father Henr^ IV. againft alchymifts. 

** JWbcrefbrc^i feems right and expedient' to us 
•• to provide, feleft, and appoint certain ingenious 
^' men fufficiently fkHled in the natural fciedces, 
^^ well inclined tod difpofed to attempt the diico* 
<^ very <tf the forefatd medicine, who fear Godj 
<^ love truth, and hate all deceitful, &llacious^ 
^^ metallic tinctures t^ end by our authority and 
** prerogative royal to provide fufficiently for . the; 
<^ quiet, fa£ely9 and indemnity of thefe men, that 
^^ they may not bedifturbed or injured in their per- 
<^ ions or goods^ while they are engaged in this 
*^ work, or after they liave finifhed their labours^ 

« .We thereffefe, ionfidiriig itf the fidelity, dr-» 

*^ cumfpedion, pri^rond learning, and extraordl* 

«^ nqjry ikill in thc^natvral iciences, of th^fe famous 

^' men John F^iuceby, jWui Kirkeby, and John 

«* Rayny, 
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•• 

^ Rayfty, ele£t^ ^ffigA, nominate, and licmfe all 
<^ and each of them, and of our certain knowledge, 
*^ and by our authority and prerogative royal, we, 
^ by thefe prefents, grant to all and each of 
^ them, liberty, warrant, power, and authority, 
^ to inquire, inveftigatc, begin, profecute, and 
•♦ perfed the forefaid medicine, according to their 
^* own difcretion, and the precepts of ancioit fages, 
'* as alfo'to tranfubftantiare bth^ir metak into, true 
^^ gold and filver ; the above ftatute, or any other 
** ftatute, to the contrary notwithftanding. Pur- 
" ther, we hereby take the faid John, John, and 
^< John, with all their fervants and aififtants, into 
'* our fpecial tuition and protection '^** , This cu-^ 
rious comnuflion was confirmed by parliament 31ft 
May A. p. 1456. 

Ignorance When learning was in fo low a flate among tko(e 
ot the of hjgh i^njj^ j^d learned profeiGons, ,we may con^ 

elude that the common people were totatlyilliterate. 
It was not till the reign of Henry IV. that viUains, 
fitrmers, and mechanics, vrere permitted by law 
to put their children to fchool *^ j and long after 
that, they dared not to educate a fon for the 
church, without a licence from their lord. But it 
feems to be quite unneceffary to fd^w the faint 
traces of learning any further in this benighted 
period* 

• " • • • 

I* Rym. Feed, torn. 11. p. 379, 
n StHtutes 7th Hen. IV. ch. 17. 
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SECTION 11. 

tii/iory hfihe learned Men who Jlourijhed In Britain^ 

frcrn A, D. 1399 to A. D. 1435, 

» < 

AFTER the- account that hath been given of Pcwieam* 
the (late of learning in Britain in this period, ^^"*^°* 
. we cannot expect to find many perfon$ in it fo 
eminent for their genius and erudition as to fnerit 
a place in the general Jiiftory of their country. If 
many fuch perfons had rfien exifted, they would 
have difpelled, in fome degree, that profound 
darknefs in which their country was involved '» It 
is true, that Le)and, Bale, Pits, Cave, and Tan- 
ner, the writers of our literary hiftory, give us the 
names of- many authors who flouriibed in this pe- 
nod, with the, titles of their works, and aiTure us, 
according to their cuftom, that they were all won- 
derfully learned. But thefe boafted authors were, 
for the moit part, obfcure monks, knavifh or de- 
lu(kd alchyoiifts Or adrologers, whofe works have 
defervedly fuhk into oblivion ; nor have I been able ... 

to dticover Xo much as one divine, philofopfaer, or 
phyfician in Britain^ in thofc times, who did ho- 
nour to his country by his writings.. It would 

> It is a ftrong prcfumptive proof of the truth of that account 
given in the preceding Cetflton, of the declining ftate of lexming rn 
this pcripd, and of the paucity of learned men who fiourifhed in it, 
that it hath afforded the very well-informed and indnflriouf au« 
'Uxors of Biograpbia Britanniea only four or five articles ; and thcie, 
except two, the mo(t infigni&cant in that valuable work.. 
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be eafy to fill many pages with the hiftory of many 
writei's who enjoyed, perhaps, fome little pre- 
eminence in their own times, whofe names and 
writings are now as little regarded as if they had 
never been j but as this could anfwer no good pur- 
pofe, it fhall be omitted \ 
Hiftorians. , Our hiftorians in this period were not better or 
^ mo^e elegant writers than ourdivines, philofophers, 
and |>hyficians ; but as they have recorded many 
curious and important fads, in the befl manner 
they could, they have deferved well of their country, 
and merit fome attention. Mr. William Caxton, 
who was more famous as a printer than as a writer 
gives this reafon for his writing a continuation of 
Higden's Polycronicon, from A. D. 1357 to A. D. 
1466: " Becaufe mennes wyles in this tyme ben 
*• oblyvious and lyhtly forgetten many thyngys 
«* dygne to be put in memorye ; and alfo there 
** cannot be foundin in thefe days but few that 
<• wryte in theyr regyfters fuche thyngis as daily 
** happen and falle '.'* 
Waifing' Thomas Walfingham, a monk in the abbey of 
^^* St. Alban^s, was unqueftionably the befl: of our 
hiftorians in this period. His flyle is indeed, ac- 
cording to his own confeffion, rude and unpolifli- 
cd J and he relates many ridiculous ftories^ of vl- 
fions, miracles, and portents : but this was the 
vice of the age rather than of the man, and muft 
be forgiven to him and others. His narrative is far 

• * See Leland, Bale, Pits, Cave, Tanner, Warton's Anglia Sacra, 
Godwin de Pr«fulibus Anglis. 3 Ames's Typography, p. 31, J3. 

iiiore 
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more full, circumftantial, and fati^faftdrf, than that 
of the other annalifts of thofe times, and contains , 

many things .nowhere elfe to be found. He com- 
piled two hiftorical works of confideratle length. 
The one he indcled, " A Hiftory of England," , 
beginning at the 57th Henry III. A. D. 1273, 
and* concluding, with an account of the fplendid 
funeral of Henry V. and the appointment of 
Humphi^ey duke of Gloucefter to the regency of 
England. To the other he gave the whimfical 
name of *^ Ypodigma Neuftriae/' which is a hif- 
tory of Normandy (anciently called Neuftria,) in- 
terfperfed with the affairs of England from the 
beginning of the tenth century to A. D. 141 8. 
In the dedication of this work to Henry V. he 
tells that prince, that when he rcflefled on the 
cunning intrigues, frauds, and breaches of treaties 
in his enemies the French, he was tormented with 
fears that they would deceive him ; and had com- 
pofed that work, which contained many en ampler 
of their perfidy, to put him upon his guard *. 

Thomas Otterboume, a Francifcan friar, coni- Otter; 
pofed a hiftory of England, from the landing of ^"^^^ 
Brutus the Trojan to A. D. 1420. It is extrafted, 
as he acknowledges, from fotmer hiftorians, as . 
Jeoffrey of Monmouth, Venerable Bede, William 
of Malmflbury, Henry of Huntington, Roger HoVe- 
den, and Higden's Polycrbnicon, for the benefit 
of thpfe who could not procure an opportunity of 
perufing their works. It is certainly not a mafterly 

^ See Camdme ADglica, KTormanDica, kc. p* 43"— 59»« 
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performance ; and yet it ought to be confulted, 
and affords fome ufeful information in the hiftory 
of his own times \ 

John Whethamftede, abbot of St. Alban's wrote 
a chronicle of twenty years of this period, be- 
ginning A. D. 1441, and ending A. D. 1461. It 
contains many original papers, and gives a very 
full account of fome events, particularly of the two 
battles of St Alban^s. More than one half of his 
chronicle is filled with the affairs of his own abbey, 
to' "^^hich he was a great benefador. The mod re- 
markable circumftance in the perfonal hiftory of 
this writer, is his longevity. He was ordained a 
priefl A. D. 1382, and died A. D. 1464, when he 
had been eighty-two years in prieft's orders, and 
above 1 00 years of age ^ 

Thomas de Elmham, prior of Linton, wrote a 
copious hiftory of the life and reign of Henry Vi 
in a very inflated and difgufting ftyle. But as he 
was the contemporary of that great prince, and had 
his information from perfons of rank and honour, 
who were eye-witnefles of moft of the events which 
he relates, his work is valuable ^ 

The hiftory of Henry V. was alfo written by one 
who took the name of Titus Livius, and whofe 
real name is not known. He was an Italian by 
birth} and not meeting with proper encourage, 
ment in his own country, he came into England, 
and put himfelf under the protedion of Humphrey 



I T. OtterbourAc Hift. a T. Hcam edit. Oxon. 1732. 

* Id. in praefat. t. z. 57, 58. torn. «• 

1 Th. dc £iiahani> Vita Hen. V. a T. Heam edit. Oxon. r 717. 

duke 
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duke of Glouccfter, that munificent patron of 
learned men, who made him his poet laureat, and 
perfuaded him to write the hiftory of the late king, 
his brother. His work is a free judicious epitome 
of the above hiftory of Thomas de Illmham, leav- 
ing out fome things, and adding others. In his 
ftyle, he was a profefTed, but very unfuccefsful, 
imitator of the great Roman biftorian whofe name 
- he aflumed *. 

William Bottoner, better known by the name Bottoncr. 
of William of Wyrcefter, was born at Briftol, and 
educated at Harts-hall, Oxford, where he was fup- 
ported by the famous warrior fir John Falftolf, to 
whom he became a retainer. Our literary hifto- 
, rians, who copy one another, tell us, that be was 
a good mathematician, an expert phyfician, a great 
cofmographer, and a famous hiftorian. If he de- 
ferved the other characters no better than the laft, 
they were bellowed upon him very improperly. 
He. wrote Meagre Annals of England, from A. D. . , 

1324 to A. D. 1468, in a mod barbarous ftyle ; 
but as they contain fome things that are not to be 
found in aiiy other work;^ they stre of fome value, 
and muft be confulted. 

John Rous, the antiquary of Warwick, is cele-. john 
brated by our literary, hiftorians, as a man of im- ^°^^- 
^ menfe learnings and indefatigable indu ft ry in col- 
lading materials for a hiftory of th^ kings of fing- 
land ^ But when we perufe the WQ^k, how greatly 

« Titi Livii Vit^ Hen, V. a T. Hearn edit. Oxon. 1716^ 
s lidand^ p. 473. Tanner, p. 643. 
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are we difappointed ? His language is incorre£fc 
and barbarous, his credulity childifh, his digref- 

fioQS long and frequent, and his narrations of the 
moft important events fhort and unfatisfadory. 
He begins his hiftory at the creation, and tells us, 
amongft other extraordinary things, that Mofes 
mentions only one antediluvian city, vvhich ww 
built by Cain, and called by him Enocby in honour 
of Enoch, his eldeft fon ; but that the famous man 
Bernard de Breydenbach, dean of Mentz, writes, 
that there were eight noble cities built before the 
flood ; and he tells this (lory in fuch a manner as 
to convince us, that he gave as much credit to 
Bernard de Breydenbach as to Mofes '°. But not* 
withljtanding all its imperfeftions, this work of 
John Rous is of coniiderable ufe, as he incident- 
sdly mentions many curious particulars concerning 
the ftate of England, and the manners of its inha-* 
bitants, in his own times. He died in a very ad- 
vanced age, A. D. i49i. 

All the authors above mentioned wrote in Lap 
' tin ; but Robert Fabian, a merchant and alderman 
of London, wrote a chronicle of England and 
France, called. The concordance of fiorieSi in the 
Englifli t)f his age, which is very intelligible. It 
is divided into' feven parts, the Uril beginning at 
the arrival of Brutus, and the laft ending at the 
20th Henry VII. A. D. 1504. The hiftories of 
England and France are intermixed, but given in 
diftinS: chapters. This work is valuable for the 

I* J. Ro/Tii Hiftoria Regnm Anglorum^ p. x. 

plamneis 
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plainnef^ and lincerity with which it is written } for 
the lifts, firft of the bailiffs, and afterwards of th'C 
mayors and Iheriffi of London •, and for many other 
particulars relating to that great city "• 

Some other chroniclers lived and wrote in this ^^^^r 
period, particularly John Harding and William 
Caxton, whofe works have been printed ; but thofe 
who exped much information or amufement in the 
perufal of them will be difappointed. The writers 
and lovers of Englilh hiftory are much more in- 
debted Jo the labours of three French gentlemen^ 
fir John Froiflart, Philip de Comines, lord of 
Argenton, and Denguerran de Monftrelet, who 
give more full and circumftantial relations of many 
tranfaftigns than any of our own contemporary ^ 
hiftorians. 

Though the law-colleges in London, commonly Lawyers, 
called the irms ^f court and chancery ^ were crowded 
with ftudents of law in this period, few gentlemen 
of that profeffion made a diftinguifhed figure as ' 
authors, if we except fir Thomas Littleton and 
fir John Fortefcue, who have merited a place in 
the hiftory of their country by their learned la- 
bours. 

Sir Thomas Littleton, defcended of an ancient 
and honourable family in the county of Worcefter, 
when of a proper age, and duly qualified, became 
a ftudent of law in the inner temple "• After he 
had been fome time at the bar^ and his a)pilitie$ 

— y 

" Fabian's Chronicle, printed by V^. Raftall, J533, 
>^ Fortefcue de La^dibusLegum Anglia;, ch. 49. 
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were known, he was promoted firft, to be judge of 
the marflialfea court, made king's ferjeant and 
jiiftide of aflize, A. D. 1455, ^^^ ^^® ^^ ^^^ judges 
of the court of common pleas, A. D. 1466, hav- 
ing conduced himfelf with fo much moderatioa 
and prudence in thofe difficult times, as' to poffefs^ 
the favour of the contending families of Lancader 
and York. Our judge, at his leifure hours, com- 
pofed his learned and ufeful work on Englifh te- 
xiures of lands, to which he is indebted for that 

fame i^vhich l^e Jiath long enjoyed, aiid will pro- 
bably much longer enjoy. This learned judge died 
in an advanced age, Auguft 23, A. D. i48i,ieav7 
ine: three fons to fliare his ample fortune '\ 

Fortcfcuc. Sir John Fortefcue was the great ornament of 
his honourably profeflion, . and one of the mofk 
earned arid beft men of the age in which he flou- 
. riflied. Being the third fon of fir Henry Fortefcue, 
lord chief-juftice of Jreland, he was early intended 
for the law, and at a proper age entered a ftudent 
in Lihcoln's-inn, where he foon became famous 
for his fuperior knowledge, both of the civil and 
common law. When he was reader in that fo- 
ciety, his leftures were attended by crowded audi- 
ences,' and received with great applaufe*\ He 
was made a ferjeant at law A. D. 1430^ appointed 
king's ferjeant A. D. 1441 ; and raifedto the high 
office of chief-juftice of the king's-bench A. D, 
1442, in which He prefided many years with great 

« See Biographia Brit4nnica« vol. 5. p. *9?5. 
f^ ^ale, p. 6i3« 

wifdqp^. 
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-wifdom, dignity^ ^nd uprightnefs. As the<:hiQ& 
* jiiftice was fteady in his. loyalty to his fovereign^ 
Henry VL he (hared in his misfortunes^ and wa^ ' 
attainted of high treafon by the firft parliament of 
Edward IV. A. D. h^^> ^f^^ ^^ ^^ fl^d ^i^to 
Scotland with bis unfortunate mailer ''. It was 
probably there that he was created lord chancellor of 
England, an office which he never had an oppor-* 
tunity of exercifing. Having retired into France, 
A. D> 1463, with queen Margaret, and her fon 
Edwari prince of Wales, he remained there feveral 
years, affifting them with his councils, and fuper- 
intehding the education pf that hopeful young 
prince. It was for his in^rudion, to give him 
clear and juft ideas of the conftitution of England, 
as a limited and legal, and not an abfolute mo- 
narchy, that he compofed his admirable little trea^ 
life, De laudibm legum jinglia^ which, for the 
excellence of its method, the folidity of its matter, 
and th^ jp{|nefs of its views, excels every workpn 
that fi|bje6t, in fo fmall a compafs, and muft en* 
dear the memory of this great and good man to 
every friend of our happy conftitution- This ex- 
peilent treatife, after remaining too long in obfcu- 
rity, was pripted, and hath paffed through feveral 
editions 'f. Sir John Fortefcye accompanied queen 
Margaret and prince Edward in their laft unfortu- 
nate expedition into England, and was taken priv 
fpner, after the defeat of their army, at Tewkfburyi 

n W. Wyrccftcr/ an. 1461, 

«^ Seethe well -written life of fir John Fortefcue, in Biographic 
^ritannica. 

May 
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May 4, A. D. 1471. Though Edward IV. made 
rather a crud ufe of his viSory, he fpared the life 
of this venerable fage ; and after forae time, re* 
ftored him to his liberty, and probably to his 
cftate, and received him into favour. Sir John, 
like a wife and good man, acquiefced in the dici- 
fion of Providence in the fatal conteft between the 
houfes of York and Lancafterj and, confidering 
the laft of thefe houfes as now extin&, he frankly 
acknowledged the title of Edward IV. to the 
crown, and wrote in defence of that title. But 
he ftili retained the fame political principles, and 
particularly his zealous attachment to a limited 
and legal government, in oppofition to abfolute 
monarchy. This is evident from his excellent 
treatife, on the difference between an abfolute and 
limited monarchy, which, after remaining long in 
MS. was publifhed by an honourable defcendant 
of the author, A.D. 17 14. This treatife is writ- 
ten in Englilh, was defigned for the ufe of Ed- 
ward IV. and is valuable as a fpecimen of the 
Englilh of thofe times ; but much more valuable 
on account of the many curious particulars it con- 
tains concerning the conflitution of England, and 
the condition of its inhabitants *\ I heartily fub- 
fcribe to the character given of this treatife by a 
very good judge of literary merit : ^' Take it all 
** together, and it will appear to be a work which 
*' aflfords us full evidence of the learning, wifdom, 

^7 Sec The Difference between an abfolute and Kmited Monarcbf, 
&c. >\rrittc^ by Sir John Fortefcue, &c. publiflicd by John For- 
^fcue A*D, 1714. 

** upright- 
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" uprightticfs, public finrk, and loyal gatituiCle flf 
«< its author, as any thjpt is extant in ours w i^ 
*' any looderh language ••/' This kamed judge 
compofed feveral otbor vprks, which are ftill Wj 
tant in MS« and fome which are probably Ipit | 
^dy after fa long» adive, and virtuous life, che- 
quered vuth profpeiity and adverQty^ he paid {h^ 
lafl debt to nature in the ninetieth year of his 
age *% 

The love of learning was hy no means the pris-f igmorancc 
vsuliQg tafte of the great in the tirne^ we are exa^^ great! 
mining. Even in a later period, ^* it was thought 
*^ enough fpr a nobleman's fons to winde their 
<< born, and to carry their hawk lair, and leave 
<( ftudy and learning to the children of mean 
^ people***." A few perfons, however, of high 
rank pofTefTed fuch (Irength of mind as to rciifl: the 
tyranny of faihion, and engage with no little ar- 
dour and fuccefs in the purfuit of learning, and on 
that account deferve to be remembered with honour ^"^ 
by pofterity. 

James I. king of Scotland was not only themoft James i. 
learned king, but one of the mod learned men, of 
the age in which he flouriihed. This ingenious 
and amiable prince fell Into t)ie hands of the ene- 
mies of his country in his tender youth, when he 
was flying from the fnajres of his unnatural, ambi- 
tious uncle, who governed his dominions, and was 
fufpe&ed of defigns againft his life. The king of 

»» Biographia Britanniqa, ypl.j. p. X997» '^ Id. ibid. 

*9 Id. ibid, p^xa^d. 

England 
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England knew the value o£. the prize he had ob- 
tained, and kept it ^th the mod anxious care* 
The prince was conducted to the tower of Lon- 
don immediately^ after he was feized, April 12, 
A. D. 1405, and there kept a clofe prifoner till 
June 10, A*D. 1407, when he was removed to 
the cattle of Nottingham, from whence he was 
brought back to the Tower, March r, A. D. 1414, 
and there confined till Augufl: 3, in the fame 
year, when he was conveyed to the cattle of Wind- 
fbr, where he was detained till the fummer of A. D. 
1417; when Henry V. for political reafons, car- 
Tied him with him into France in his fecond expe- 
dition ^\ In all chefe fortreffes, his confinement, 
from his own account of it, was fo fevere and 
ftrid, that he was not fo much as permitted to take 
the air. ^ 

». - 

Quhare as in ivard full oft I wold bewaillc 
My dcdcly lyf, full of peync and penance, 

Saing zyt thus, quhat have I gilt to faille 
My frcdomc in this warld, and my plefance ? , 
, Sin every weight has thereof fuffifancc. 

Bewailing in my chan^ber thjus allpne| 
jDifpeired of all joye and rcmcdye, 

For-tirit ot my thot, and wo-begone, 
And to the wyndow gan I v^alk in hye, 
T^o fee the warld» and folk that went forbyejf 

As for the tyme, though 1 of mirthis fude 

Myt have no more, to luke it did me gudc **, 

r *^ ?yro. Foed. torn. 8. p. 484. torn. 9. p. ». 4^1, 
- ' ?? The King's Quhair, a poem, by James I. canto a. ft^n. 7. 9^ 

King 
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King James was about thirteen years of age ^^^d of 
when he loft his liberty, and was kept in this un- ^^^ ^^^' 
comfortable clofe confinement till he was about 
twenty-fix. In this melancholy fituation, fo un- 
fuitable to his age and rank, books were his chief 
companions, and ftudy his greateft pleafure. He • 
rofe early in the morning, immediately applied to 
reading, to divert him from painful refleftidns on 
his misfortunes, and continued his ftudies, with 
Utile interruption, till late at night. 

The long daycs and the nightis eke, . " 

• 1 wold bewaille mv fortune in this wife. 

For quhich again diftrcffe comfort to fekc. 
My cuftum' was on mornis for to rife 
Airly as day, O happy exercife ! 

Bot ilep for craft in crth myt I no more ; 
For quLch, as tho' could I no better wyle, 
I lokc a boke to rede upon a quhile : 

Myn eyne gan to fmart for ftudying ; , 

My boke I fchct, and at my hcie it laid *J^ 

James being naturally fcnfible, ingenious, and Utuverca 
. fond of knowledge, and having received a good ^^^^*. 
education in his early youth, under the direction 
of Walter Wardlaw, bifhop of St, Andrew's ; by; 
this clofe application to ftudy, became an univerfal' 
fcholar, an cxctllent poet, and exquifite mufician. 
That he wrote as well as read much, we have .his 
Qwn teftimony, and that of all our liiftorians who 
lived near his time **• Bowmaker, the continna- 
tor of Fordun, who was his contemporary, and 

• *i King's Quhair, canto %» ftanza lo. canto i. ftan. *. ^. 
^* lU.pAnto I. IL xa. - , . • 
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perfcmally acquainted with hfm^ fpends ten chap* 
ters in his praifes, and in lamentations on his death } 
and, amongft other things^ fays^ that his know* 
ledge of the fcriptures, of law, and philofophjr, 
was incredible*'. He&or Boyfe tells us, that 
Henry IV, and V. ifurniSied their royal prilbner 
with the bed teachers in all the arts and faiences ; 
and that, by their afliftance, he made great profi- 
ciency in every part of learning, and the fine arts ; 
that he became a perfed mafter in grammar, rhe- 
toric, ppetry, muficj and all the fecrets of natural 
philofophy, and was inferior to none in divinity anc) 
law. He obfcrves further, that the poems he com- 
pofed in his native tongue were fo beautiful, that 
you might eafily perceive he was born a poet ; but 
chat his Latin poems were not fo faultlefs; for 
though they abounded in the mod: fublime fenti- 
ments, their languagie was not fo pure, owing to 
the rudenefs of the times in which he lived**. 
From one of his Englifh poems, which, hath been 
Ibtdy refcued from oblivion, and prefented to the 
public, by the laudable induftry of its learned edi- 
tor, if plainly appears, that its royal authpr was 
poflfefied of a grieat variety of learning, as well as 
of a genuine fpirit of poetry ; and if his other 
works had been preferved, it is probable we fhould 
have had ftill ftronger evidences of his erudition *^ 
But the works of James L have been as unfortu- 
nate as their author ; and all his Latin, and many 



*s Scoticron. lib. i6, c. aS-^jS. 

^ HcA. Boeth. Scot.iiift. lib. i6. fol.340. 

^f See the Poetical Reftsuns of James t £dmburgb» 1 783. 
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cf his EngUfh CQtnpofitions, are, it is to be feared, ^ 
irrecoverably loit. 

John Tiptoft, earl of Worceller, who flourllhed Earl of 
. in the reigns of Henry VL -and Edward I V, was 
greatly diflinguifhed among the nobility of, his 
tin^c, by his genius and love of learning. He fuc- 
ceeded .to the great eftates t)f his family, by the ' 
death of his father John lord Tiptoft, 2 ill Hen* 
ry VI. when he was about fixteen years of age ; 
and, fix years after, was honoured by that monarch 
with the higher title of earl of Worcefter "• Thw 
accompliihed nobleman was, by the faoie princei 
conftituted lord high treafurer of England, whea 
he was only twenty-five years of age '*^. The earl 
of Worcefter very early difcovered a tafte for learn* 
5ng, and at a proper age profecuted his ftudjes at 
Baliol college in Oxford j where, as his contempo* 
rary and fellow- ftudent, John Rous of Warwick^ 
tells us, he was much admired for his rapid progrcfc ' 
in literature ^"^ In ' the twenty -fevelith year of hii 
age, he was commiffioned, with fome other noble* 
men, to guard the narrow feas, and performed that 
fcrvice with honour to himfelf and advantage to 
his country *'. But in the midfl of all thefc hom 
nourable toils and offices, his love of learning, con* 
tinned unabated j and be refolved to travel for his 
improvement. Having vifited the Holy Land, 
he returned to Italy, and fettled at Padua, where 
Lodovicus Carbo, Guarinus, and JxihaPhrca,. ao 

*^^ Diigdale*3 Baronage, vol. 1. p. 41. 

** Leiand de Script. Briton, p. 475- I 

JO J. Rofili Hiii. p ;. 31 Dugdale, V. a. p. au ' 
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Engliftmah, were then very famous for iheir 
learning, and attra&ed great crowds of ftudents. 
Our illuflrious ftranger was treated witVgreat re- 
ipeft at Padua, and mtlch admired by all the roeA 
of letteii, for the knowledge he already pofleiTed, 
and his ardour in adding to ht$ (lores. His coun* 
tryman, John Phrea, dedicated two books which 
he then publifhed to the earl of Worcefter ; and 
in thefe dedications he bellowed the higheft praifes 
on his patron, for his genius, learning, and many 
virtues ; and, amongft other things, fays, '^ Thofe ' 
fuperic^ beings, whofe office it is to be the 
guardians of our ifle of Britain, knowing you 
to be a wife and good man, an enemy to fac- 
*^ tion, and a friend of peace, warned you to aban-^ 
«* don a country which they had abandoned, that 
" you might not be ftained by mixing with im* 
" pious and fjidious men'*." While he rcfided 
at Padua, which was about three years, during the 
heat of the civil wars in England, he vifited Rome^ 
and delivered an oration before pope Pius IL 
(j£neas Siivius), and his cardinals, which drew 
tears of joy from his holinefs, and made him fay 
aloud, " Behold the only prince of our times, 
** who, for- virtue and eloquence,, may be juftly 
^^ compared to the mod excellent emperors of 
" Greece and Rome'\'* Such a compliment 
from an Italian to an Englifhman mult have been 
extorted by the force of truth. 



^ ^land, p. 477. 
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The eatl of Worcefter was a great colleftor of A coiieo 
ibooks J and while he refided in Italy, he expended books. 
much tnbney in literary purchafes. *'The earl 
•^ 6f Worcefter (fays Laurentius Carbo), c<iptiva- 
ted by the charms of the Mures> hath remained 
thife^ years in Italy, and now refides at Padua, 
" for the fake of ftudy, and detained by the ciyi- 
•' lities of the Venetians j who, being exceedingly 
*♦ fond of books, hath plundered, if I may fo 
•* fpeak^ our Italian libraries, to enrich , Eng- 
** land^V After his return home, he made a 
prefent of books to the univerfity-library of Ox- * 
ford, which had coft him 500 marks ^* : a great 
fum in thofe times. 

As foon as the earl received intelligence that the Returned 
civil war was ended, by the elevation of Ed- Und. 
ward IV. to the throne, he returned to England, 
Submitted to that prince, was received into his fa- 
vour, ahd raifed by him to feveral places of power 
Smd truft. In the fecond year of that reign, he 
Was made treafurer of the exchequer, and in the 
next year, chancellor of Ireland for life. He was 
foon after conftituied lord deputy of Ireland, under 
the duke of Clarence, and at laft made lord lieu- 
tenant of that kingdom, and conftableof England. 
In a word, h^ was loaded with favours ; and hard- 
ly a year pafled in which he did not receive fame 
valuable grant or great office '^ 

!♦ Leland, p. 47S. *5 Tanner, p. 715. 

3^ Dugdalc, vol, a. p. 41* . "^ 
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But this profperity was not of long duration. A 
new revolution took place. Edward IV. was ob« 
liged to abandon his kingdom with great precipi-* 
ration, to fave his life. The earl of Worcefter 
was not fo forrunate as to efcapej but after he had 

' concealed himfelf a few days, he was dlfcovered on 
a high tree in the foreft of Waybrig, conducted to 
London, condemned at Weftminfter, and behead^ 
ed on Tower-hill, Oddber 15, A. D. 1470, in 
the 4ad year of his age ''. He was accufed of 
cruelty in the government of Ireland; but hia 

i greatefl: crime, and that for which he fuffered, was» 
his (l^ady loyalty to his rightful fovereigp and 
generous benefedor, Edward IV. " O good 
*' bleffed Lord God! (faith Caxton,) what gretc 
** loffe was it of that noble, virtuous, and well- 
" difpofed lord the earl Worcefter ! What worfliip 
•* had he at Rome, in the prefence of our holy 
*' fader the pope, and in all: other places unto his 
*^ deih ! The axe then did at one blow cut off more 
'' learning than was in the he^ds of all the furviv- 
*' ing nobility '*." Caxton was his contemporary; 
and being alfo a zealous Yorkifl, could not but be 
well acquainted with him. 

. This earl tranflated the Orations of Publius Cor- 
nelius, and Caius Flaminius, rivals for the love of 
Lucretia ; and his tranilation (fays Leland) was fa 
neat, elegant, and expreflive, that it equalled the 
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beauty of the original ''. He tranflated alfo into 
tnglifli, Cicero De Amicitia^ and his treatife Dtf 
SenedUte} zad thefe tranflations were printed by 
Caxton, A* D. 148 1*^ His famous oration be^ 
fore the pope and cardinals, and mod of his origi- 
nal worics^ are lofl» a few letters and foxall pieces 
only remaining in MS ^\ 

Another Engliih nobleman^ contemporary with Eafi 
the earl of Worcefter, who was an author, and ^^^^^ 
had a tafle for letters, was Anthony Wodevile, earl 
Rivers, brother to Elifabeth Wodevile, lady Gray, ' 
queen of Bdward IV. He was, in all refpefts, one 
of the moil accomplifhed noblemen of his age. 
But as it is only as a man of letters he is intro* 
duced here, it is only his literary chara&er and 
hiftory that can with propriety be given in this 
place. I have not difcovered where this nobleman 
was educated, or how far he purfued his fludies) 
but as he was early and conftantly engaged in the 
tumults of thofe turbulent times, or in difcharging 
the duties of the high ofBces with which he was in- . 
veiled, it is probable that he made no. great pro« 
grefs in the cultivation. of the fciences; and as hia 
works confifl: of tranflations from the French, they 
did not require much erudition^ 

The following account of thefe works^ by his Works. 
printer and great admirer, honed William Caxton, 
will be more fatisfaftory than any that can be given 
by a modern writer. "The^ noble and. virtuous 
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" lord.Anthoine, efle Ryviers, lord Scales, and 
*' of the Ifle of Wight — uncle and governour ta 
** my lordc prince of Wales — notwithftanding the 
^' great labours and charges that he hath had in 
** the fervice of the kmg and the faid lord prince, 
^^ as well in Wales as in England, which hath be 
'^ to him no little thought and biiinefs, both in 
fpirite and body, as the fruit thereof experiment- 
ally fheweth; yet over that, tenriche his virtu- 
** oui difpoficion, he hath put him in devoyr, at 
" all tymes when he might have a leyfer, whiche 
was but ft.arte-mele, to tranflate diverfe bookes, 
out of Frenfli into Englifli. Emong other, 
pafled thurgh myn hande, the booke of the 
Wife Sayinges or Dides of P|iilofophers — ^and 
*' the Wife Holfom Proverbes of Criftine of 
•' Pyfe, fet in metre. Over that, hath made di- 
verfe balades aginfl the feven dedely fynnes. 
Furhermore, he took upon him the tranflating 
of this prefent worke, named Cordyale, trufting, 
•* that bothe the reders and the hearers thereof 
** fliolde know themfelf herafter the better, and 
** ammende their ly vyng **.*** Thefe three books, 
tranflated from the French by earl Rivers, were 
printed by Caxton, A.D, 1477, ^^^ ^47* J ^^^ 
our earl, and his printer Caxton, where the firft 
£ngli(h writers who had the pleafure to fee their 
works publifhed from the prefs. His ballads 
againft the feven deadly fms, I prefume, are lofl : 
but John Rous of Warwick hath preferved a ihort 

4A Biographia Britanaicaj vol* a* 
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poem^ which he is faid to have compofed in 
his prifon in Pomfret caftle, a little before his 
death, which breathes a noble fpirit of pious refig- 
nation to his approaching fate^'. This accom- 
plifhed, brave, and amiable nobleman, as hath 
been already related, was beheaded, at Pomfret^ 
23d June A, D. 1483, in the 41(1 year of his 
age**. 

Who can help obferving, with furprife and for- 
row, that king James L the earls of Worcefter and 
Rivers, the great ornaments of Britain in the age 
in which they flourished, were all cut oflF, in the 
prime of life, by unmerited and violent deaths ? 
This is one proof, amongft many others, of the 
cruel ferocious fpirit which reigned in thofe un- 
happy times. May fuch a fpirit be held in ever- 
lading deteftation ! 

SECTION III, 

Hijlory of the chief Seminaries of Learning founded 
in Great Britain^ from A. D, 1400 to A» D, 
1485. 

» 

nr^ouGH learning fenfibly declined in Britain in schooit 
•*- this period, that was not owing to the want ^^w^dcd 
of fchools, colleges, and univerfities ; as, in the 
courfe of it, three colleges were founded in each 
of the Englilh univerfities, and the two univerfi- 

45 RofTii Hift. p. »14. 

44 See Royal and Noble Authors, vol x. p. 67«>So. 
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ties of St. Andrew's atid GlafgoW were founded in 
Scotland. 
Lincoln Richard Fleming, bifliop of Lincoln, was the 

college. founder of Lincoln college in Oxford. In his 
youth he was a great admirer of Dr. WickliflFC) 
and a zealous advocate for his opinions ; but hav- 
ing obtained good preferments in jhe church, and 
cxpefting better, he changed his principles, and 
became a^ violent an oppofer as he had been a de-» 
fender of thefe opinions. Having been raifed to 
the epifcopal chair of Lincoln, he founded Lincoln 
college in Oxford, A. D. 1430, for a reSor and 
fevtrii fcholars, who were to make controverfial dU 
vinity "their particular ftudy, to fit them for de- 
fending the church againft the Lollards, by their 
writings and difputations. Bifliop Fleming died 
foon after he had laid the foundation of his college, 
and left it in a very imperfeft ftate. But the 
buildings were carried on, and feveral fellowfhips 
founded by fucceflive benefaftors ; and at length 
the whole was completed about A. D. 1475, ^7 
Thomas Scott of Rotheram, bifliop of Lincoln, 
who may be called the fecond founder of this col- 

lege'. 
All-Souls Henry Chicheley, archbifliop of Canterbury, 
«o"«s^- founded Ail-Souls college in Oj^ford, A. D. 1437. 
Having determined to devote his money to pious 
and ^charitable ufes, his friends, with whom be 
coiifulted, advifed him to build an hofpital for the 
difabled foldicrs, who v^ere daily returning from the 

I Ant. Wood, Hift. Uaivcr,Oxon. lib. a. p. 1591 &c. 
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wars in flrance. Bur this great prelate^ being 
more under the influen.ce of fuperftition than hu- 
manity, and thinking it a greater zO: of charity to 
relieve the fouls of the dead than the bodies of the 
living, founded a college for a warden and forty 
fellows, and appointed them to put up inceflant ' 
prayers for the fouls of thofe who had fallen in the 
French wars^ and for the fouls of all the faithful 
departed, from whence it was called Collegium Om^ 
nium yinimarum^ the College of AUSouls. The 
archbifliop expended 4545 ^- ^^ ^^^ fabric, and pro- * 

cured a confiderable revenue for it out of the lands 
of the alien priories, which had been diiTolved a 
little time before *. 

Williaun Patten, bifhop of Winchefler, founded Magda- 
a college at Oxford, dedicated to St. Mary Mag- Jcgc/**^' 
dalene, and from thence called Magdelene Col- 
lege ; for a prefident, forty fellows, thirty fcholars, 
four prefby ters, eight finging clerks, fixteen cho* 
rifters, A^ith fuitable officers and fervants. The 
foundation of the fabric wasJaid A* D. 1458, and 
the whole ftrudure was completed A. D. 1479* 
This college, by the bounty of its founder, and 
other benefadors, foon became one of the richefl in 
Europe'. 

Henry VI. founded King's college in Cam- King's 
bridge, A. D. 1443, for one provoft, feventy fel- co^Jege. 
lows and fcholars, three chaplains, fix clerks, fix- 
teen chorifters, with a mafter, fixteen officers, 

» Ant, Wood, Hift. Univer. Oxon, lib. t, p. 17a, 5cc. 
3 Id ibid, p, 187, &c. 
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twelve fervitors, &c. The original plan of this 
foundation was truly royal and magnificent, if wc 
may judge of it from the chapel, which hath been 
long and univerfally admired as one of the fineft 
pieces of Gothic architedure inf the world. But 
the misfortunes of the unjiappy founder prevented 
the execution of that plan*. King Hen^-y founded 
aWb the illuftrious fchool of Eton, near Windfor, 
about the fame time, to be a nurfery for his coir 
lege in Cambridge. 
•QucWs Queen Margaret, the aftive ambitious confort 

Cam-^' of Henry VI. founded Queen's college in Cam- 
bridge* bridge. A, D. 1448. This college was involved 
in the misfortunes of its Toundrefs, and in danger 
of perifhing in its infancy ; but was preferved by 
the care and diligence of Andrew Ducket, its firft 
prefident, who continued in that ftation no lefs than 
forty years ; and by his aflidiious folicitations, pro- 
cured it fo many benefaftions, that he may, with 
great propriety, be cfteempd its preferver and fc- 
cond founder ^ 

Katha. Robert Woodlark, the third provoft of King's 

Cam-*^ * college, founded Katharine-hall in Cambridge,- 
bridge. ^^ J), X475» ^r a mafter and three fellows. This 
hall^ fo fmall at its beginning, increafed fo much 
in its revenues, and the number of its members, 
by the bounty of many fubfequent ^ benefaSors, 
that it became equal, if no( fuperior, to fome col? 
leges ^. 

4.- Fuller's Hift. Cam. p. 73. s 14, p. go. 
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The proftiflbrs of the feveral fciences in Cam* Public 
bridge and Oxford anciently read their leftures, ^ ^•*' 
iCither in convents or in private houfes, at a diftance 
from one another^ hired for that purpofe; which 
was attended with various inconveniencies. To re- 
^edy this, public fchools were built, in both thefe 
univerfities, in the courfe of this period. Thomas 
Hokenorton, abbot of Ofney, ereded a range of 
ftone buildings, in Oxford, A. D. 1439, which he 
divided into fcfapols, for the following arts and 
fciences : metaphyfics, natural philofophy, moral 
philofophy, aftronomy, geometry, mufic, arithme. 
ti€, logic, rhetoric, and grammar. Thefe were 
called the itewfchooU^ and were ufed till long after 
the conclufion of this period ^ The foundation of 
the magnificent divinity fchool dnd library, in the 
fame univerfity,^ was laid about A. D. 1427 j but 
the building was frequently interrupted for want 
of money. At length, by the liberal donations of 
feveral benefaftors, particularly of Humphrey 
duke of Gloucefter, cardinal John Kemp, arch- 
bifliop of York, and his nephew Thomas Kemp, 
bifiiop of London, the ftrufkure was completed, 
A. D. 1480*. This fabric was an objeft of great 
admiration in thofe times ; and the univeriity fpeak 
of it in the moft lofty drains, in their letters to 
their great benefaftor the bifhop of London, call- 
ing it, *' A work worthy of God, as much fupe- 
^' rior to all the great edifices around it, in mag- 
' ^< nitude and beauty, as divinity, to which it is 
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*^ dedicated, is fuperior to all the other fcieixces */' 
The quadrangle, containing' the public fchools in 
Cambridge, at lead the weft fide of it^ was founded 
about the beginning of this period^ and the whole 
was finilhed about A. D. 1475 *\ 

The youth of Scotland^ in the middle ages, 
were not deftitute of a genius^ and a tafte for learn-' 
ing ; but had not the fame means of acquiring it 
with thofe of England. Having no univerfity in 
their own country, fuch of them as profecuted 
their ftudies, were obliged to travel for their im- 
provement ) which was attended with much ex- 
pence and trouble* This' difadvantage was fen- 
fibly felt and much regretted ; but the diftraded 
ftate of that unhappy kingdom, involved in almoft 
inceffant wars, long prevented any remedy *% 

At length, A. D. 1410, a few men of letters in 
St.'Andrew's formed themfelves into a voluntary 
fociety, and generoufly offered to teach thofe 
fciences then ufually taught in univerfitie3, to all 
who chofe to attend their lectures. Laurence 
Lindores, a learned theologian, read lectures on 
the fourth book of the fentences of Peter Lom- 
bard ; Dr. Richard Cornel, archdeacon of Lothian, 
Mr. John Litfter, canon of St, Andrew*s, and Mr^ 
John Chevez, official of St. Andrew's, and Mr, 
William Stephen, lectured at different hours^ on 
the civil and canon laws, which were the favourite 
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Audits of the clergy in thofe times ; Mr. John 
Gyll, "Mr, William Fowles, and Mn William 
Croifer, taught logic and philofophy. Thefe lec« 
tures comQienced at Whitfunday A. D. 14109 and 
were attended by crowds oF (Indents '*. 

Henry Wardjaw, bifhop of St. Andrew's, a mag- JtJnivcrfity 
nificent and generous prelate, a great, and probably draw's 
the chief promoter of thi3 defigri of creding an uni- ^^^^^^^ 
verfity, encouraged by the fucccfs of thefe previous 
Icftures, granted a charter ** to the venerable doc- 
«* tors, mailers, bachelors, and ftudents, refiding 
** in his city of St. Andrew's, and their fiicceffors, 
*' confirming the univeifity there, which they had 
^' fo laudably inflicuted and begun, conftituting 
•* and declaring it to be an univerlity, for the 
^* ftudy of divinity, law, medicine, and the liberal 
*^ arts, and taking it under his fpecial proteftion/* 
In this charter the bifhop, for himfelf and bis fuc- 
ceflbrs, granted to the members of his univerlity 
of St. Andrew's^ and their fucceflfors, all the 
powers, privileges, and immunities, ufually granted 
to other univerfities, which are enumerated ; and 
obliged the alderman, bailiifs, and other officers of 
bis city of St. Andrew's, when they entered on their 
offices, to take an oath before the reSor of the 
univerfity, not to invade or violate any of theffe 
privileges. In the fame charter, the prior and 
chapter of St. Andrew's, with the archdeacons of 
St. Andrew's and Lothian, give their confent to 
the eftablifljment of the univerfity, and grant the 

V 
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fame privileges to its members, in all their baro« 
nies and lands. This charter is dated at St. An- 
draw's, 27th February A. D. 141 1 ". 
Confirmed As no tranfadion of importance in thofe times 
Poj^r ^^s concluded without the approbation of the 
pope> the above-mentioned charter, with petitions 
for the confirmation of it from the regent, in the 
. name of the king, from the bifliop, prior, and 
chapter of St. Andrew's, were fent to pope Bene- 
dia XIII. one of the three contending popes, who 
then refided in Aragon, and was acknowledged by 
that kingdom, aqd by Scotland. Benedift grant- 
ed one bull, confirming the above charter, and all 
the privileges and immunities therein given to the 
new univerfity, by the bifliop, prior, chapter, and 
archdeacons ; and another, granting certain addi* 
tional privileges by his holinefs. Both thofe bulls 
are dated at Panifcole (a ftrong place in Aragon, 
where that pope then kept his liitle court), Sep<- 
tember 3, A. D. 141 2 *\ When thefe papal bulls 
were brought to St. Andrew's, February 3, A, D. 
141 3, by Henry de Ogilby, A. M. they were re- 
ceived with great ceremony, and every pofiible de« 
monftration of joy •'. 

Beanne The univeifity of St. Andrew's foon became 

famous. , tonfpicuous, and acquired confiderable influence 

in the mod ipiportant aflairs both of church and 

ftate. Scotland adhered longer to Benedick XIII. 

than any other nation ; but after that pope was dc- 

"J Ex ArchivIsUniver. St. Andr. H Id. 
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pbfed by the council of Conflance, and Mat tin V» 
chofen in his place, the council fenc the abbot of 
Pontiniac, a man of great learning and eloquence^ 
into Scotland, to prevail upon that church and 
kingdom to withdraw their obedience from Bene* 
di£t, and acknowledge the pope who had been 
chofen by the counciL The emperor Sigifmond^ ^ 

at the fame time, fent letters ta tlie regent and 
the three eftates^ to the fame purpofe. The duke 
of Albany fummoned a parliament, and convoca** 
tion of the clergy, to meet at Perth, 2d Oftober 
A.D* 1 41 7, to determine xhis important queftion^ 
The regent was friendly to the caufe of Benedict $ 
and that pope was not wanting to himfelf on this 
occafion. After the abbot of Pontiniac had laid 
before the parliament, ;the emperor's letters, and 
the rcqueft of the council of Conftance, and cn« 
forced them in a long oration. Dr. John Harding 
appeared, with letters from Benedid, which he 
prefented, together with a commiffion to him to 
plead his caufe. Tht letters contained the'moft 
flattering praifes of the Scots for their former 
fteadinefs, and the mofl preiling exhortations to 
perfever^ in their adherence to him as the only 
lawful pope ; and Dr. Harding pleaded his caufe 
with great ability and zeal, employing arguments 
which muft have made a deep impreffion on a fu- 
perftitious high-fpirited people, proud and jealous 
of their independencct But Dr. John Elwood, 
the reftor, and the other famous divines of the 
univerfity of St. Andrew's, having taken the other 
fide of the queftion, prevailed upon the parliament, 

by 
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by the ftrcngth of their arguments and the weight 
of their influence,, to withdraw from the obed^encfll 
of Benedid, and acknowledge Martin V. to be the 
lawful pope *•. \ 

Favoured James I.^ that great lover of learning and learn^ 
b^jamesi. ^^ men^ rejoiced, in the folitude of his prifon^ at, 
the eftabliihment of an univerfity in his domi<» 
' nions; and after his return home^/he gave the 
members of it many marks of his favour and at* 
€ention» He fometimes honoured their public a£ls 
and difputations with his prefence ; bellowed ec- 
clefiaftical dignities and benefices on the mofl: emi* 
pent profeflbrs ; kept a lift of the^ mod promifing 
fcholars, in order to prefer them as opportuni- 
ties offered j and granted them a charter, expref- 
five of the warmeft regard, and exempting them 
from all tolls, taxes, and fervices, in all parts of 
the kingdom. This charter is dated, at Perth, 
2oth March A. D. 1431 "• We are told by one 
of our ancient hiftorians, that the new univcrfity 
increafed immenfely under the patronage of this 
excellent prince; thatit*ad thirteen doftors of di* 
vinity, eight doftors of laws, many other learned 
men, and a prodigious multitude of ftudents *'• 
Hot rich. But though the univerfity of St. Andrew's was 
thus completely eftablifhed, much refpe6:ed, and 
well frequented, it was but ill accommodated and 
endowed. The ftudents lived* entirely at their 
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own expence; the regents or teachers had no fixed 
falaries j and the gratuities. they received from their 
pupils were probably very fmall ; and in this con- 
dition this univerfity continued about forty years, 
owing to the very unhappy and diftrefsful drcum* 
fiances of the kingdom in thofe times. 

At length that generous and pubiic*fpirited pre- St. Saiva* 
late, James Kennedy, bifliop of St. Andrew's, who w.^®^' 
fucceeded bifliop Wardlaw in that fee, A,D. 1444,' 
built a college in that city^ for theology and the 
liberal arts ; dedicated to the honour of God, of 
our Saviour, and the Virgin Mary ; and gave ic 
the name of Sf. Sahator's colkge. Befides de- 
fraying all the expence of the fabric, with its fur- 
niture^ and of the <qtenfils and ornaments of the 
chapel, he endowed it with competent revenues for 
a principal, fix fellows, and fix poor fcholars. It 
is difficult to difcover the precife time when this 
college was built and endowed. The firft foundiui . 
tion-charter was confirmed by pope Nicolas ¥• 
who died 25th March A. D. 1455 j before which 
time the college mufl: have been founded \ The 
fecond foundation*charter, confiderably different 
fro^n the firft, is dated, at the caftle of St. An*' 
drew*s, 5th April A. D. 1458, attd was confirmed^ 
at Rome, by pope Pius II. 13th September in the 
fame year. This charter is very long, containing 
all ,the ilatutes of the college, from which only a 
very brief abftradl of the chief or moft remarkable 
articles can be given. By this charter the princi« 

>9 PttPioy cent* x5.cl3.31 ' 
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pal was always to be a do^or in divinity, and rec* 
tor of Quhilt, and was obligedf to read a theologicab 
ledure once in every week, anci( to preach to the^ 
people four times a-year. The firil of the fellows' 
was to be a licentiate in divinityj and rt&dt of 

the parilh-church of Kcmbachj and to read theo- 
logical lectures thrice a-week, and preach to the 
people fix times a-year« The fecond of the fellows 
was to be a bachelor in divinity, redor of £)unin- 
nach, and to read a theological ledure every iaw/-r 
ful day. The redories annexed to thefe three of-' 
fices conftituted their endowments. The other iWur 
&llo>ys were to be mailers of arts^ and in priefts or- 
ders y and two of them were to be chofen annually^ 
by the principal, the licentiate, and the bachelor ,> 
to read Icftures in logics, phyfics, . philofophy, or 
metaphyfics, according to« the maiSfier prefcribed 
by the general ftatutes of the wniverfity, for which 
they were to receiye fmall annual flipends. . All 
the members^ with necelTsury fertants and atteniJ-^ 
ants, were to be provided with meat, drink, and , 
lodging in the college ; and funds were fettled for 
that purpofe. Others who refided in it at their 
own expence^ were to conform to all its regular 
tions. This charter contains a great variety of 
« rules,, concerning the fuccefSon or ele£tion to of-* 
fices — the times of vacation and refidence,— rthe 
performance. of divine fervice in the chapel, — vifit-ir 
ation by the reftor of the univerfity, the authoritjp 
of the principal, &c« &c. .Though this good 
bilhop is faid to have been a great reformer of the 
manners of the clergy, he dbth not feem to have 
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expe£led or exaded any very extraordinary degrees 
of purity and itridtnefs from the members of his 
college, as appears from the following ftatute: 
We ordain further. That all the members of the 
faid college live decently, as becomes ecclefia- 
ftics; that they do not keep concubines pub- 
licly ; that they ! be not common night-walkeris 
or rohbers, or habitually guilty of other notorious 
. crimes j and if any one of them is fo (which 
God forbid)i let him be correfted by his fupe- 
rior, and if he proves incorrigible, let him be 
deprived by the fame fuperior, and another fub- 
ftituted in his place *V* 

As the diocefs of Glafgow was next to that of ]5j!uf^^'y' 
iSt. Andrew's in rank and revenues, the bifhops of founde<U 
the one often emulated thofe of the other, Williafn 
l^urnbuU, bifhop of Glafgow, feeing an univerfity 
eftablifhed at St. Andrew's, and being a friend to 
learning, refolved to procure the eftablifhment of 
another at his epifcopal feat. With this view, he 
prevailed upon king James II. to apply to the 
pope for ereQing one in that city ; rcprefenting, 
that it would be of great ufe, not only to his own 
fubjedb, but al(o to the people of fome neighbour- 
ing countries } and that the place was very fit for 
fuch a feminary of learning, on account of the fa- 
lubrity of the air, and of its abounding with all the 
neceflfaries of life* • In compliance with this appli* 
cation, pope Nicolas V. moved by the accounts 

he had received x)f the pleafantnefs of the place^ 

« 

*o Ex Archlvij Univcr. St, Andr. 

Vol. X. M ^he 
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the convenientnefs of its fituation, and the tminber 
of learned men refiding in itj granted a bull, dated 
at Rome, 26th December A. D. 1450, eftablifii- 
ing an univerfity, or general ftudy in all lawful 
faculties in the city of Glafgow, with all the powers^ 
honours, and immunities, of hia own univerfity of 
Bohonia ; and that the degrees and honours con- 
ferred by it ibould be fuftained by every other uni- 
verfity. By the fame bull, the pope conftituted 
William bilhop of Glafgow, and bis fuccefibrs, 
perpetual chancellors of this uaiverfity, with all the 
powers enjoyed by the chaucelloN of other univer- 
fities **• 

When this bull was brought to Gla^ow, a con- 
jrregation of thole who were to be the firft' mem- 
Ibers was held in the chapter-houfe of the Domi- 
nican friars ; and at that meeting the univerfity was 
formed. About forty gentlemen, moftly* ecclefia- 
ftics, were incorporated, or matriculated, and took 
an oath to keep the fecrefs, maintain the privi- 
leges, and obey the laws, of the univerfity. At their 
matriculation, each perfon paid, or engaged to 
pay, a fum of money, for the fupport of the infti- 
tution ; but whether that fum was fixed, and a con- 
dition of their admiflioa, or was tmcertain and 
voluntary, I h?ive not difcovered. The firfl lefture 
in this univerfity was read in the chapter-hoiife of 
the Dominicans, 2.9th April A. D. 1451, by Dr. 
David Cadzow, the firft rector, on the third book 
of the fentences, De 'vita et hone/late clericorum j 
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and Dr, John Lennox read, the fame day in the 
fame place, on the rubric of the civil law **• Dr. 
Andrew De Garlies, da6bor of medicine, was ad- 
mitted a jnember four days after tb^s, ai;d was 
probably the Tfirft profeffor. of that fciencc in this 
jonivergty. . l i ; 

In the fame year in .which ihe uniYCifity of GlaG c^"«8^ 
gpw was thus eftaWiflied* the college ? or faculty of 
arts was nlfo formed. Dr. William Elphingfton 
was chofen the fird dean. of that faculty ;: and the 
regents immediately b^gain their kftures in logics, 
phyfics, and philofophy. The college . was go^ 
vernaed by a principal x)r chief regent^ who was fub- 
je& to the authority. oClhexedtor of the iiiiiverfity. 
Dt. Duncan JBimth ;was: the firft principal *'. ^ The 
ancient re^cords of the college were kept in a book 
difttn&from thofe of the univerfify. 

' The uniTeriity an^ college of Glafgdw being thus Cenfirmci 
completely formed, king James IL by his letters- il *°*^ 
patent under the great fcal, dated at Stirling, 20th 
April A. D. 1453, ^^^^ under his ^cial patron* 
age and protcflionj the redor, dean of faculty, 
pro&ors of nations, regents, maftexs ^ and fcholiars, 
znd their fucceffors ; and^ exempted them, toge- 
ther with their beadles, writers,* ft ationers, and 
parchment-makers, from all taxes, tolls^ watchings, 
wardings, &c. within his kingdom **. 

*» Ex Archivis Univcr. Glafeowcn. 
»J Ex Archivis Collegii GUfgowen, 
*♦ £x Archivis Univer. Glafgowcn- 
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Bjrbifhop William TumbuU, bifliop of Glafgow, t«rha had 
Tuimbun. ^^^^ ^^^ ^j^j^j. promoter of this inftitution, granted 

a charter, dated at his city of Glafgow, ift De- 
cember A. D. 1453, containing a variety of powers 
and privileges conferred by him on the reftor and 
univerfity- Particularly he granted to the rcfto^ 
of his univcrfity of Gla%crw, and his fucceflbrs, 
jurifdiaion and cognifance in all civil and pecu* 
niary caufes of frtialler moment within the univer- 
sity J refcrving thofe of greater importance to his 
own determination as lord of the regality. He alfo 
, granted to ihe rcftor the trial andt:ognifance of aH 
4]uarrels and difputes between the members of the 
tiniverfity and the inhabitants of the city and regality 
of Glafgow ; referving to the latter the privilege of 
slppealing from the decifions of the reftor to the 
bilhop or hiis official. All beneficed clergymen 
within the diocefs of Glafgow, who were members 
of the liniverfity, either as regents or ftudents, 
were by this, charter exempted from the obligation 
of refiding in their parifhes, but were obliged to 
keep curates. The bilhop alfo granted an exempt 
tion from all tolls, exactions, and fervices impofed 
by the city, to all the members of the univerfity, 
' including the beadles, Ihield-bearers, familiars, fer- 
vants, writers, ftationers, parchment-ntakers, with 
their wives, children, and fervants ; and obliged 
-the magiflrates of his' city of Glafgow, when they 
entered on their offices, to take an oath before the 
chancellor of the diocefs, to proteft the univerfity 
in all its privileges. In a/*brd, WiUiarh' bilhop 

of 
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of Glafgow granted the fame privileges, almoff 'in ^ 

the fame words, to hia univerfity of Glafgow, that 
Henry bilhop of St. Andrew's had before granted; 
to his univerfity of St. Andrew's ; and both thefc 
prelatiss ufed the ftyle of independent fovereighs,' 
prefcribing laws and granting privileges to their 
fiibjefts ^K 

But though the powers, privileges, and immu- ^] endow. 
nities of this new univerfity and college were fuffi- 
ciently ample, their endowments and revenues were; 
veryfmall. For fome time they feem to have had 
no pofleffions or fixed revenues, but to have del 
pended entirely on occafional donations, dnd the ^ 
fees paid by the ftudents. They could the., more 
eafily fubfiit in this manner, that the redor, the 
principal regent, the other regents, and even many 
of the fl;udents, were beneficed clergymen or monks. 
It appears alfo, from the moft jancient matricu^ 
btion-rolls, that the refi; of the ftudents were, for 
the moft part, young noblemen or gentlemen; 
few p^rfons of inferior rank having either the am- 
bition or ability to give their fons an univerfity* 
education ^^ Bilhop Turnbull, it is faid, intend-^ 
ed to have endowed his favourite univerfity, whicl^ 
he confidered as his child, with certain rents and 
tenements ; but he went to Rome, and died there 
in the prime of life, only about nine mohths aftetr 
he had granted the above charter, without having 
. executed his intention. 

^£zArchiTi»IJnlTer.Gl>f|p}ren. «4 |bid» . •/ 

M3 Th« 
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Lord H«- "jhc college oiF Ghdgow received its firft valu- 
freatbenc- able benefafticn^ which gave it a folid foundation 
and eftabliihmenty from the noble family of Ha- 
miitOD, who feem to have, the bed title to the 
honour of being its founders. James lord Ha« 
milton^ and his lady Eaphemta countefs of Douglas^ 
by a deed or charter, dated at Glafgow, 6th Ja-* 
nuary A. D. 1459* granted to their beloved 
Duncan Bunch, principal regent, to the other re- 
gents, and to the fludents in the college, or faculty 
of arts, in the univerfity of Glafgow, and their 
fucceflbrs, a tenement on the eaft fide of that ftreet 
in Glafgow which leads from the cathedral to the 
markct-crofs, for their accommodation^ with four 
acres of ground adjacent. The principal regent, 
with the other regents and fludents, accordingly 
took up their lefidence in that tenement (on the 
iite of which the prefent college is built), and lived 
in a collegiate manner. In this charter, the lord 
and lady Hamilton frequently call themfelves the 
founders of the college of Glafgow ; and in return 
for tliis valuable benefaftion, they oblige the mem* 
bers of their college to perform a variety of reli- 
pous rites for the benefit of the fouls of their 
founders* In particular, tihey oblige them, evpry 
day after dinner and fupper, to fland up and pray, 
for the good ftate of the univerfal church, for the 
](ing and queen of Scotland, and of the fouls of 
lord and lady Hamilton their founders^ Be^des 
this, they oblige all the members of their college 
who weie priefts^ to fay z, great number of mafTes 
' ' every 
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every year, for the fouls of their founders, and 
for the fouls of all thofe from whom the lord 
Hamilton had taken any thing, and had never 
made any return*'. This was a very common 
method of compenfating injuries in thofe fuper- 
flitious times ; and to this many churches and 
monafteries^ as well as colleges^ owed their ei^- 
iftence. 

*^ Ex Archivis Univcr. GIa%owen. 
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l^ftory rf the Arts in Great Britain^ from the ae* 
ceffion of Henry IV. A. D. 1399, /^ the accejjion 
rf Henry VII. A, D. 1485, 

THE frecjuent wars in which the people of Decline of 
Britain were engaged in this period^ were, 
^s unfriendly to the improvement of the arts as to 
the advancement of learning. The art of war» 
indeed^ was cukiyatod witji the greateft ardour, 
imd many improvements were made in the fcience 
of fhedding hitman blood \ while fome pf th^ moft 
necelTary and ufeful arts were allowed to languifh 
and decline. But it is proper^ and maybe both ufeful 
^ndamijfing, to take a niore attentive view,firfl: of the 
peceflary^ and thea of the pleafing arts^inthis periods' 
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the prdates, lords^ and gendemen, to inclofe the 
lands around their caflJes, and to convert theni 
into pafture^grounds. This pradice of inclofing 
became very general in England about the middle 
of this period, and occafioned prodigious clamours 
from thofe who miftook the efied of depopulation 
for its caufe. For when we confider, that the im- 
portance, honour, and fecurity of. the nobles^ 
knights, and gentlemen of thofe times, depended 
more upon the number of their followers, than on 
the greatnefs of their eftates, we cannot fuppofe it 
poifible, that the generality of them, nearly about 
the fame time, would have agreed to expel their 
feithful followers from their demefne (ands, in 
order to cover them with defencelefs flocks and 
herds, if they had not been compelled to do it by 
fome very general and powerful caufe. We learn 
from the beft authority, the teftimony of many afts 
of parliament, that the depopulation of the country, 
and the difGculty of procuring labourers, was the 
real caufe of this remarkable revolution* 
Com- John Roufe of Warwick was a moft violent 

that ac- declaimer againft the nobility and gentry who in* 
count. clofed their lands ; and a confiderable part of his 
Hiftory of England confifts of the moil; bitter in- 
vectives againft them ; calling them depopulators, 
deftroyers of villages, robbers, tyrants, bafiliiks, 
enemies to God and man ; and affuring them, that 
they would all go to the devil when they died K 
This zealous enemy to inclofures tells us, that he 

3 J.Ro0ii Hift. Anj. p. 39*-'4V P« 8S— 9^. p. 1x4— 137» - 
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prefented a petition againdthem to the parliament 
that met at Coventry A. D. 1459, which was to- 
tally difregarded ; and that feveral petitions to fuc«> 
ceeding parliaments had been equally unfuccefsful \ 
But though John Roufe was a contemporary writer^ 
no great regard is due to his opinions, as he was evi* 
dencly a fuperficial obferver, ai^l a weak credulous 
man. In his declamations agsdnft thofe hated de* 
populators^ he informs us» that one of that cha- 
rader had a&uadly been feen in helU by a certain 
prieft who was carried thither on the back of a 
devil, with whom he was famiKar ; that the prieft 
was a little averfe at firft to trufl: himfelf on the 
back of his infernal friend, till the devil gave him 
his word of honour, that he would bring him back 
in fafety ; which he faithfully performed '• 
- But though this alteration in agriculture was in- 
troduced at firft by the fcarcity of labourers, and the 
high price of labour, it cannot be denied, that the 
humour of inclofmg arable lands, and converting 
them into paftures, was at length carried too far ; 
and early in the fucceeding period, we (hall find 
that parliament interpofed to ftop its progrefs *. 

The frequent dearths which happened in this pe- 
riod, is another evidence of the i^mpferfeft flate of 
agriculture. In the prefent age, when grain is 
double its ordinary price, it is accounted a great 
dearth, and is very feverely felt by the great body 
of the people. But in thofe times grain was fre- 
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quenily triple or quadruple its ufual price, whid^ 
muft have produced a grievous famine V Th« 
mott. common price of a quarter of wheat in this 
period feems to have been about 4 s. or 4 s. 6 d. at 
the rate of 40 s. or 45 s. of our rnqney: at prefsM^ 
But we are informed by ,a contemporary biftorian^ 
that in A. D. 143 7 and 1438, the price of a,qiiar- 
ter of wheat in many places was no lefs than 
ll. 6$. 8d. (equivalent to i^h 6s. 8d. at pre^ 
fent); and the price of all other kinds. of grain in 
the fame proportion to their ordinary prices *. la 
this ^extr^mity, : the common people endeavoured 
to preferve their wretched lives, by drying the 
roqts of herbs, and converting them into a kind of 
, breads 
Chcapaefs It muft be confeffed, that in the courfe of thi^ 
o grain, period gTdixn of all kinds was fometimes exceed- 
, ingly cheap. Wheat was fpld^ A. D. 1455, *« 
fome places, at j s. the quarter "^ But this was 
not fp much o^ing to any improvements in huf* 
bandry, as to an extra2>rc&nary importation of com 
from the continent, in order to procure a fof^^ 
of Engliih wool. This exceffive importation, 
which threatened the ruin of the Engliih farmers, 
excited the moft violent complaints, and gave oc- 
cafion to a corn-law, A. D. 1463. By that law it 
was enacted, that no grain of any kind fhould be 
imported, when wheat was below 6 s. 8 d. rye un- 



7 See Chronicon Prcciofum, p. 98-^1 Z4* 

< Hift. Croyland, p. 51S. 9 Jhii» 

^ Stow, p. 398. 
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^der. 4 8* ui4 barley under 3 s. per quarter ; which 
were high prices^ and called for a fuppdy froia 
abroad". 

But the great 4ecreafein tte value of land i^ the Low value 
ih^mgeft proof of the decline of agricukure in thiB 



|)Qr|pd•^ ^ Thei:^ acelfbnie examfJJus of land fold. at 
tfwency4ive ye^rsTrpurcbafe in the reign of £d» 
wiffdin* whicb^ it^-is probafblc, w^s not much 
above the common price '\ Sot there is the fiiU* 
dt evidence that land had fiillen in its value to .tea 
jfM% purchafip, in ttbe r^ign qf Edward IV. For 
that ptince proiaife4» by proclamation, a reward 
i>f iqooL in-m^n^, jor an e%te of 100 1. a«-year^ 
K> tuy who ibould apprehend the duke of Cli^ 
jn99t:e» or the carl of Warwick 'V I^ is ^ven prc^ 
bable that land w^& fometimef fold confiderably 
lower. Sir John Fx>jrtefcue, afdvifing Edward IV« 
tp reward his./ervants with money^ rather thaqi 
vnth land, fays, ^^ It is fuppoied, that to fum of 
^^ thc^-ip givyn 1 09 1. worth land yerdy , that wojuld 
•5^ have hold him content with 200 L in money, if . 
^ thay might Ifiive had it in hand'\'' So de^ 
plorable are the efieds of long and frequent wars,' 
.e^GiaUy of inteftine war$, in a country not over- 
ftocked with inhabitants. 

If agriculture declined in England in this pe- In Scot- 
fiodf it declined itill more in Scotland, as that un- 
happy country had fufiered more in proportion to * 

«* statutes, 3dEdw. IV. ch.a. 

u Godwin cle Prefulibus Angl. p. ir6. 

*3 Rym. Feed. torn. xx. p. 6c4, 

M Fortefcue onaibfolute and limited Monarchy, p. S5. 
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ft^ population and wealth, by long and ruinous 
wars. The low ftate of its agriculture in thh 
period is evident from the laws that were made for 
. its improvement. By one of thefe Iaws> A. D. 
14^4, it is ena&ed, " That ilk- man of 6mpit 
** cftate, that fouM be of teffouft tsiboi;irers^ have 
** owther half an ox in the plcuhj or elfe ddveilk 
** day vii fate of length, and vii oil brefeid^^'* 
Aiiother' law, A. D. 1457, is thus exprcffed': 
*' Arient the fawing of cjuheit, peis, and beink> it 
" is fene fpeidfdll, that ilk mail cread with a pleug 
^ of viii oxeti, fhall fawat the Iftflt-ilkyelt; ane 
** firlot of quheit, half an firlotr of peJs, and forty 
*' beins, under the pane of x s. to the birrdne of 
** that land that he dwells in.— And giff ■ the bars. 
•* rone faws not the faid corn iit his dothainift^ he 
*« fall pay to the king x fli 'V^ How diifefent 
from this is the prefent ftate of agriculture in North 

ntamr 
Garden. Orchards and gardens were cultivated in this aS 
well as in former periods j but if any great improve- 
ments were now made in that branch of agrituf- 
ture, by the introduftion of new fruits, p1ant», 
herbs, or flowers, they have efcaped my re^ 
fearches. The following verfes trf Idng^ James h 
of Scotland' contain a defcription of the royal 
garden at Windfor, as it appeared about A. IX 

' 1414- 
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Novf was there maid foft by the Tcruris wall 
A gardyn faire, and In the corneris fet, 

Arie herbere grene, with wandls long and fmall 
Railit about ; and fo with trcis fee 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hegis knet, j 

Thatlyf'7 was nou walkyng there forbye 

That myght within fcarce any wight afpyc. 

So thick the beuls and the Icvls grene, 
Bcfchadet all the allycs that there were. 
And middls every herbere migiitbe fcne 
' The fcharp grene fuete juniper e, ^^ 

Growing fo fair with branchis here and thcrCj 
That as it femyt to a lyf v/ithout. 
The bewls fprcd the herbere all about '8. 

That excellent and moft accompliflied prince, in^cdt- 
^ames I. who was not a mere fcholar, but poffeffed *" * 
no little Ikill in many of the ufeful as well as elegant 
krts, laboured with great ardour to infpire his fubjefks 
tv'ith the love, and to inftruft them in the pradice, 
of thefe arts, and, amongll others, of the art of 
gardenings " At his leilure hours (fays a con- 
*' temporary hiftorlan, who was well acquainted 
" with him), he not only in4ulged himfelf in mu- 
" fie, in reading and writing, in drawing and paint-* 
" ing, but when the citcumftances of time and 
" place j and the tafte and manners of thofe abdut 
** him, made it proper, he would fometimes in- 
" ftruQ: them in the arts of cultivating kitcheri 
*' and pleafure gardens, and of planting and iii- 

' '7 Lyf, living perfoh. 

>8 Poetical remains of James I, 
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" grafting different kinds of fruit-trees ''/' That 
illuftrious prince, Henry V. though, for political 
reafons, he kept the unfortunate James a prifoner 
during his whole reign, and would probably never 
have confented to his enlargement, could not help 
admiring his virtues and accomplifhments, and ac- 
knowledging, that the fubjecls would be happy who 
were governed by fuch a prince *''. 

Though greater attention was paid to the breed- 
ing and feeding of fheep and cattle in this than in 
any former period, the fowing of graffes and the 
manuring of paftures were quite unknown. 

Salt is at all times an important article, and was 
of ftill greater importance in thofe times, when 
falted meats were fo much ufed ; and yet the art 
of making it was very imperfedly underftood in 
England. Henry VI. being informed, that a new 
and better method of making fait had been invent- 
ed in the Low Countries, he invited John de Shei- 
dame, a gentleman of Zealand, with fixiy perfons 
in his company, to come into England, to inftrufl: 
his fubjedls in the new method of making fait, 
promifing them proteSion and encouragement ^\ 

it would be improper, on many accounts, to 
encumber the pages of a general hiftory, with te- 
dious minute details of every trivial tranfitory 
change in the neceffary or pleafing arts, which had. 
little or no effe£k on the appearance of the coun- 
try or the ftate of its inhabitants. This was never 
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promifed or intended in thiswork; in which it is only 
defigned to introduce, in their proper times, fuch 
ufeful inventions and important improvements in 
the arts, as were produdtive of real and permanent 
advantages. It is not neceflary, therefore, in this 
place to give a detailed defcription of the ftate of 
archltefture, as that was very nearly the fame in 
this as in the preceding period. 

Though great guns were now ufed both in th^ Military, 
attack and defence of places, no alterations were ^ 
yet made in conftrufting and fortifying fuch places. 
The prodigious thicknefs and folidity of the walls 
of the Anglo-NormaA caftles, made any alteration 
-to appear unnecefTary, as they feemed to be fuffi- 
ciently ftrong to refift any force with which they 
could be aflaulted. The truth is, that the people 
of England, in this period, were much more em* 
ployed in beating down than in building. Many 
large, ftrong, and magnificent caftles were demo- 
liflied or difmantled during thofe defolating civil 
wars between the houfes of York and Lancafter, 
but very few were built. For at the fame time 
that thefe caftles were deftroyed, their noble pro- 
prietors, who might have rebuilt them, were either 
killed or ruined. So many of the artificers alfo 
ctnplcyed in building, fell in thefe and other wars, 
that tbey became exceedingly fcarce, and the price 
^f their labour very high ; and all the laws made 
to remedy this evil proved ineffedual **. Scotr 

** Sc€ Stitutes, 4th Hcit. IV. c. 14. ad Hen. V. c. 4. an. 4. 
C. 4* 6th Hen. VI. c. 3. an. 8^ c. 8^ an. 23. c. 12. 
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land was in the fame fituation in this refpcft. 
Mafons and carpenters were fo few, that they un- 
dertook more works than they could execute ; the 
trouble and expence of building were fo great, that 
it became neceffary to make laws to compel men of 
fortune to build *'. 
Sacred. The tafte for founding and building monafteries 

and churches did not prevail fo much in this as 
it had done in foiae preceding periods. This 
was partly owing to the unhappy ftate of the 
country ; and partly to the doubts which had been 
raifed in the minds of many perfons of all ranks, 

by Wickliffe and his followers, concerning the 
merit of thofe pious but expenfive. works. It can- 
not be denied, however, that the ftyle of facred 
architedure, commonly called the Got hie j conti- 
nued to be gradually improved, and in the courfe 
of this period was brought to the higheft perfec- 
tion. Of this moft lofty, bold, and perfcd ftyle 
of Gothic architedure, feveral fpecimens remain 
entire ; and as thefe ftruftures were much admired 
in the age in which they were erected, they are ftill 
beheld with pleafure, not without furprife. Of this 
kind are — the divinity fcho^l at Oxford — the cha- 
pel of King*s college at Cambridge-^the collegiate 
chuiJch of Fotheringay--r-the chapel of St. George 
at Windfor, and feveral other churches in Eng- 
land '^. Specimens of this kind are alfo to be, 

*5 Black Adls, James I. c. 89, 90. 92. 

»<■ Warton'sObrervations on the fairy Qiiscn, vol.2. p.iS*, 
ficc. 

found 
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found in Scotland, as the college church In Edin- 
burgh — that chapel which is now the veftry to the 
^Id church in the fame city — the palace-church in 
Xinlithgow — the eaft church in Stirling, &c, which 
were all built in this period. 

To prevent the neceffity of a minute defcription King't 
of the peculiarities of this ftyle of architecture, it chapel! 
may be proper to lay before the reader the plan of 
.Kings college chapel in Cambridge (the moft ad- 
mired edifice of this kind), ex traded from the lafl: 
will of its royal founder, Henry VI. by one, of our 
hiftorians. *' The words of the will are thefe— 
As touching the diraenfidns of the church of my 
faid college, of our Lady and St. Nicholas at 
Cambridge, I have devifed and appointed, that 
the fame church fhall containe in length 288 
foot of affize, without any iles, and all of the 
widenefs of forty foot. And the length of the 
*'' fame church, from the weft end, unto the altars 
'" at the quirie door, (hall contain 120 foot, and 
*^ from the provoft's ftall unto the fteps called 
*^ Gradus Chori, 90 foot, for 36 ftalls on either , 
** fide of the fame quire, anfwering to 70 fellows, 
*^ and 10 priefts conduits, which muft be De prima 
'* fornia. And from the faid ftalls to the eaft end 
** of the church, 22 foot of aiTize.. Alfo a rere- 
^' doffe bearing the roodloft, departing the quire 
*^ and the body of the church, containing in length 
*' 40 foot, and in breadth 14 foot. The walls of 
*' the fanie church to be in height 90 foot, em- 
** battled, vaulted, and chere-rooffed, fufficiently 
*^ butteraced, and "every butteracq fined with finials. 

N3 « Ar4. 
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f* And'iri the eaft end of the fame church fliall 
** be a window of nine days, and betwixt every 
*« butterace a window of five days. And be- 
♦* twixt every of the fame^ butteraces in the 
** body of the church, on both fides ^f the fame 
" church, a clofet, with an altar therein, contain* 
** ing in length 20 foot, and in bteadth 10 foot, 
** vawlted and finiflied under the foyle of the ifle 
'^' windows. And the pavement of the church to 
*^ be enhanced four foot above the ground with- 
^' out ; and the pavement of the quire one foot and 
*^ a half above the pavement of the church *^'' 
This light, lofty, and beautiful (Irudlure was found- 
ed A. D. 1441, and confecrated A. D. 1443, 
though it was not finiflied till fopie years after; and 
is ftill in excellent prefervation. 
civil ar- If m^ny churches and caftles were deftroyed by 

the defolating wars of this period, a much greater 
pumber of villages and private dwellings were dc 
moHflied or d^ferted. John Roufe of Warwick 
names no fewer than fi:^ty villages, within twelve 
miles of that city, fome of them formerly large 
^nd populous, with churches and manor houfes, 
that were deftroyed and abandoned ^^. In fuch cir- 
cumftancea, no improvements could be made in 
civil architefture that merit iyiveftigation. Ji is 
fufficient to obfepe in general, that^the cpmmon 
people were but indifferently lodged j and that the*" 
manfions of the great were more magnificent than 
comfortable. 

*5 Stow's Annals, p, 380. ^^ J, Roflii HHl. Ang. p. t%t. 

The 
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The arts of mining, of refining and working Metallic 
metals, fo ufeful in themfidves, and fo neceflary to ^^^^\ 
all the 43ther arts, were greatly improved in Eng- 
land in the fourteenth century, ^as appears from 
that brief delineation of them in the fifth chapter 
of the fourth book of this work*% to which the 
reader is referred. We have no reafon to think 
that any of the metallic arts declined, but rather 
that they were improved and multiplied in our pre- 
fent period. The efforts of ingenious men to dif- 
cover an univerfal medicine, and a method of re- 
fining the bafer metals into gold and filyei*, were 
more ftrenuous and more encouraged in this than 
in, any preceding period ; and though thefe efforts 
did not fucceed to their wifli, they improved their 
knowledge of the nature of metals, and of the arts 
of working them. Thofe wars which were hurtful , 

to other arts and artifts, were favourable to thofe 
employed in fabricating defenfive armour and of- 
fenfive arms, with which every man, both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, was obliged bylaw to be fur^ 
nifhed. 

Though tin and lead had long been ftaple com- Mining. 
xnodities of England, and valuable articles of ex- 
port, the Englifli miners were not believed to be 
fo Ikilful in their profeflion as thofe of Germany. 
Henry VI. therefore, having failed in all his at- 
tempts to procure the precious nfefals by alchymy, 
broujght over, A. D. 1:452, Michael GolTeleyn, 
George Haftryke, Matthew Lawefton, three fa- 



^ See tjic eighth vplunie. 
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mou$ minel:3» with thirty other njiners, from Bo- 
hemia, Aufl^ria, and Hungary, to fuperintend an4 
work the rpy^l qiines, and inftrud his fubjefts in 
their art ''^ Of the fijccefs pf this projed we have 
no account. 
Gilding, As gold and filver were very fcarce in Englan4 
in this period, the arc of gilding a great variety of 
goods made of bafer metals, to give them thg ap- 
pearance of plate, was much practiied ; and fpme 
of thefe gilders had fo much art, and fo little ho-: 
nefty, as to fell their gilded wares at the price of 
real plate. To puniih fuch as Ihould be guilty of 
this grofs impofition, and alfo to prevent the ufe, 
or rather the wafte, of too much gold and filver in 
gilding, it was enacted by parliament, A.D. 1403, 
'* That no artificer, nor other man, whatfoever he 
** be, from henceforth Ihall gilt nor filver any 
locks, rings, beads, candlefticks, harnefs of 
girdl.eSj chalices, hilts nor pomels of fwords, 
powder-boxes, nor covers for cups, made of 
*' copper or Luten, upon pain to forfeit to the 
king c s» at every time that he fhall be found 
guilty, and to make fatisfadion to the party 
f' grieved for his damages ; but that (chalices exr 
" cepted) the faid artificers may work, or cauf<^ to 
** be wrought, ornaments for th,e church of coppei: 
<* and latten, and the fame gilt or filver 5 fo that 
f' always in the foot, or in fome other part, of 
** every fuch ornament fo to be made, the copper 
" and the latteii Ihall be plain, to the intent that 
f^ a man may fee whereof the thing is made, for 

^ Rym. Feed. torn. 11. p. 317. 
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** to efchjew the deceit aforefaid*^.'* By a fubfe- 
quent'law, gilders were ftill further limited; and 
embroiderers having been guilty of fimilar frauds, 
^cre fubjefted to fimilar penalties ^®. 

It hath been juftly obferved, that as arts are im- Bivifionof 
ptovedy labour is gradually more and more divided j 
and that this divifion of labour contributes to their 
further improvement ^\ The manufafturers of 
metals in England were now divided ''into many 
branches, and many articles of hard-ware were 
manufaftured by them, that had formerly been 
imported. In confequence of petitions to the lafl: 
parliament of this period, from the pinners, cut-' 
lers^ blade-fmiths, blackfmiths, fpurriers, gold- 
beaters, founders, card-makers, wiremongers, cop- 
perfmiths, of London and other cities, towns, bo- 
roughs, and villages, an aft was made, prohibiting 
the importation of all the following articles— 
Harnefs for girdles, pins, knives, hangers, tailors- 
Ihears, fyfors, andirons, tongs, fire-forks, gridirons, 
ftodsL-locks, keys, hinges, and garnets, fpurs, 
beaten gold or beaten filver wrought in papers for 
painters, horfe-hiirnefs, bits, ftirrups, buckles, 
chains, latten nails with iron (hanks, turnels, {land- 
ing candlefticks, hanging candlefticks, holy-water 
ftops, chaffing-difhes, hanging lavers, curtain, 
rings, cards for wool (except Roan cards), clafps 
f<>r gowns, buckles for ihoes, broaches, bells (ex- 

«9 statutes, 5th Ifen. IV. ch. 1 3 . 
30 Ibid. 8th Hen. V. ch. 3. 5 ad Hen. VI. ch. 9. 
3« See Dr. Smith's excellent work on the Wealth of Nations^ 
yol. If ^ * 
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cq)t hawks-bells), tin and leaden fpoons, v/ire of 
latten and iron, iron candlefltcks, grates, or any 
other articles manufaftured by the petitioners **• 
This is a fufficient proof, to which others might 
be added, that the metallic arts were improved^ 
multiplied, and difFufed,, in the courfe of this pe- 
riod ; though they were ftill but in their infaacy, 
in comparifon to the magnitude, multiplicity, and 
perfeftion, at which they have fmce arrived. 
Clothing The great importance of the clothing arts, par* 
ticularly of the woollen manufafiujre, was now fo 
well underilood in England, that the calamities 
and confufions of waf only retarded, but could not 
prevent, the progrefs and improvement of thofe 
arts, and of that manufafture. The Englifli had 
2|t length difcovered and regarded thefe two ob- 
vious truths : — ^That it was better to manufafture 
their own clothing of their own wool at home, 
than to pay foreigners abroad for doing it ; — and 
that wool made into cloth was a more valuable 
article of export, than in the fleece* Kings and 
parliaments, in the preceding period, endeavoured 
to induce and compel the people to ad: upon thefe 
maxims, by making fevere laws againft the export- 
ation of wool and the importation of cloth ^\ 
By the operation of thefe laws, and other concur- 
ring caufes, the number and fkiU of the people 
employed in the woollen manuiadlure gradually 
increafed ; and at the beginning of this period, that 

?» Statutes, ift Richard III. ch. ia« 
- ^3 See vol. 8. book 4. ch. 5, § 1, 

mofl 
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moft valuable manufa£ture, which hath contributed 
fa much to the profperity and wealth of England, 
vrzs widely difFufed and firmly eftabliflied ^*. 

Though the kings, lords, and commons of Laws for 
England, in this period, were too much engaged courage! 
in war, they did not neglefl: an objeft of fo great ™^"'- 
importance as the woollen manufadure. On the 
contrary, no fewer than twelve a£ls of parliament 
were made in the fhort and turbulent reign of 
Henry IV. for the regulation and encouragement 
of that manufadure ; for preventing the exporta- 
tion of wool and importation of cloth ; and for 
guarding againft frauds in the fabrication of it at 
home'^ tjenry V. was too much engaged in 
projeds tbf* ambition and conqueft to pay proper 
attention to maxiufadures ; but in the fucceeding 
reigns, a great number of ftatutes were made for 
the improvement of the clothing arts^. From 
thefe ftatutcs, which afford the beft hiftorical evi- 
dence, it plainly appears, that the woollen manu- 
fafture had now fpread from one end of England to 
the other, and produced, not only fufficient quan- 
tities of cloths of various kind for home confumpt, 
but alfo great quantities for exportation. 

The arts of fpinqing, throwing, and weaving sflk. 
filk, were brought into England in this period, 
and praftifed by a company of women in London, 
c^[]aA Jilhwomen. Upon, a petition of thisfemaJe 
company to parliament, A» D. 1455, reprefenting, 

34 Anderfon's Hift. Com. voL u p. zap- 

35 See Statutes temp. Hen. IV. 

36 See Statutes temp. Hen. VI, Edw. IV. Rich* III. 

that 
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that the Lombards and other Italians hnported 
fuch quantities of (ilk thready ribbons, corfes, &c« 
that they were in danger of being reduced to great 
poverty, an ad was made for prohibiting the im- 
portation ^f any of the articles manufadured by 

thefe filk-women ^\ Thefe articles confifted only 
of laces, ribbons, and fuch narrow &brics, in no 
great quantities. From fuch fmali beginnings did 
the prefent great iilk manufadure of England de« 
rive its origin. Towards the end of this period, 
about A. D. 1480, men began to engage in the 
filk manufacture, which, htiost that time, had been 
wholly performed by women ^^ 

Art of As the deftrudive art of war was much ftudied 

and pradifed, it was alfo much improved, in thts 
period ; and various changes were introduced in the 
mannar of raifing, forming, and paying armies, in 
their arms, operations, difcipline, &c The mofl: 
ifloportant of thefe improvements and changes ifaall 
be defcribed in as few words as poifible. 

Raifing The feudal military fervices were always per- 

formed with reludance, gradually decreafed in ef- 
ficacy, and at this time were not. to be depended 
upon for raifing an army, efpecially for a foreign 
expedition* When fuch an expedition, therefore, 
was. intended, our kings raifed the beft part of . 
(heir armies, by entering into indentures with their . 
own dukes, earis, barons, and knights, and with 
foreign chieftains ^ who engaged to ferve them, on 

37 statutes, 33d Hen. VI. ch. 5. 
?' xad Edw. IV» ct[. 3, 
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a certain expedition (defcribed in the indenture), 
for a certain time, with a ftipulated number of meii 
at arms and archers, at a fi;xed price. Thefc in- 
dentures contained feveral other covenants and re* . 
gulations refpeding the fervice, which makes it 
proper to lay the fubftance of one of them before 
the reader. By an indenture between Henry V* 
and Henry Lord Scroope, it is ftipulated. That the 
faid Lord Scroope ihall attend and ferve the king, 
one year, in an expedition into France, with thirty 
men at arms} and ninety archers on horfisback ; 
himfelf to be one of the men at arms ; the reft to 
confift of three knights and twenty-fix efquires :•— 
That lord Scroope Ihall receive for his own daily 
pay, 4 is. ; for each of the knights, 2 s. ; for each of 
the efquires, i s. ; and for each of the archers, 6d. : 
— That, befides this pay, the lord Scroope fiiall 
receive the ufual regard {or douceur), at the rate 
of 100 marks per quarter, for thirty men at arms^ 
—That all prifoners taken by lord Scroope and 
his troops, in the faid expedition, ihall belong to 
him, except kings, kings fons, generals, and chief- 
tains, who fhall be delivered to the king, on his 
paying a reafonable ranfom to the captors. The 
other articles relate to the fecurities and terms of 
payment, the time and manner of mufters, &€♦ 
and are not very material. This indenturfe wa* 
made 29th April A, D. 141 5^ when Henj^y V. 
was preparing for his firft expedition into Fi*ance ; 
about which time many others of the fame kind 
were concluded ^^. 

39 Rym. Fad. torn. 9. p. 2304 

The 
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Conti- The chieftains, who! contrafted with the king to 

""^^: ferve him with a certain number of troops, made 
fimilar contrails with fmall bodies of men at arms 
and archers to make up that number. Thus, for 
example, Thomas eai;! of Salifbury engaged, by 
an indenture dated June i, A, D* 141 5, William 
Bydyk^ Efq. a man at arms, to ferve under him 
with ten archers, for one year, in the intended ex- 
pedition into France, at the daily pay of i s. for 
himfelf, and 6 d. . for each of his archers. From 
this contradl it appears, that the regard (as it was 
called), at the rate of 100 marks per quarter for 
every thirty men at arms, belonged wholly to the 
chieftain, to enable him to keep a table for . his 
men at arms } and that. he had alfo a tight to the 
third part of all the plunder, and of the ranfom of 
all the prifoners tat:en by thofe under his com- 
mand *^ Thefe military contrafts were very be- 
neficial to the great barons of thofe times, which 
made them fond of war, efpecially of foreign ex- 
peditions, by which many of them were greatly en- 
riched in the viftorious reign of Henry V.; though 
their country was almoft ruined by their pernicious 
victories. 

T^j of We cannot but obferve, that the pay of foldiers 

foidicrs. Qf all ranks, in an army raifed in this manner, was 
very high. The daily pay of a duke was one 
mark, equivalent to about 7 1. of our -money; of 
an earl, 6 s. 8d. ec^uivalent to 3 1. 10 s. ; of a ba- 
jon, 4 s. equivalent to 2 1. j of a knighr, 2 s, equi- 

40 Rjm. Focd. tom.9. p. 458. 

valent 
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valent to 1 1. ; of an efquire or man at arms, i s. 
equivalent to 10 s.; of an archer, 6d. equivalent 
to 5 s*\ The pretences for this high pay were 
thefe, — the (hortnefs of the fervice, and the great 
expences they were at in furnifhing themfelres with 
horfes, armour, arms, clothing, viSuals, fervants, 
and every thing, except fhipping and artillery. 
But however juft thefe pretences might be, the 
cxpence of an army of this kind foon exhaufted all 
the revenues of the crown, and almioft all the re* 
fources of the country. Henry V. had not only 
expended all the treafure he had been amafling for 
two years, by borrowing, and every other art, but 
was obliged to pawn his crown, and his moft va- 
luable jewels, before he embarked on his firft expe- 
dition againft France *\ When will pofterity profit 
by the errors of their anceftors ? 

When in invafion or rebellion was apprehended, DifFcrcnt 
and a great army to be raifcd in a ihort time, to °*^*"®^- 
repel the one, or fupprefs the other, a different and 
Icfs expcnfive method was purfued. The king 
fummoned all the military tenants of the crown to 
attend him in arms ; fent letters to the archbiihops, , 
bifhops, deans, archdeacons, abbots, and priors, 
to arm and array all their clergy, to defend the 
church and kingdom againft th^ enemies of God 
and the king ; and iifued proclamations to the fhe'> 
riffs of the feveral counties, commanding them to 
array all the able-bodied men in their counties^ 

♦« Rym. Fad. torn. 9. p. aay. 

4» Id. ibid. p. 257. aS4, 2S5. \ 
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between the age of fixteen and fixty ; at the fame 
time granting commiffions to certain knights and 
gentlemen in each county, to divide the men, when 
. raifed, into regiments of looo, and companies of 
lOO, and parties of 20, to train and condufl: them 
to the place of rendezvous *\ By thefe means 
very great armies were raifed, in a few weeks, at 
a very fmall expence. On preffing ogcafions, the 
-great barons made voluntary offers to ferve the ' 
king with a certain number. of knights, men at- 
arms, and archers, without pay or reward ; and 
feme of them to fit out fhips, at their own expence, 
for the proteftion of the coafts '**. 
Difqiplinc, Armies that were fo fuddenly raifed, and, after 
a fhort fervice, as fuddenly difmiffed, could not be 
well difciplined. Henry V. feems to have been 
. the firft of our kings who was fenfible of the im* 
portance of regular movements and united efforts j 
and was at much pains to teach his troops to march 
in ftraight lines, at proper diftances, with a fteady 
meafiired pace, to advance, attack, hgilc, and even 
fall back, at the word of command, without break- 
ing their ranks. This difcipline, imperfeft as it 
"was, gave him great advantages over the Frencb> 
who in thofe times were almoft as tumultuary in, 
advancing to an attack, as in flying from a defeats 
To this fuperior difcipline of his troops that prince 
was indebted for his fuccefs in general, and parti- 
cularly for his great victory at Agincourt j as ap^ 

4J Rym, Feed, torn. 8. p. 113. 138. 146. 170.; torn. 9. p.ai^. 
253* &c. 4* Id. torn. 8. p. i%6. . 
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pear's from the account given of that famous battle, 
and from the contemporary hiflorians, from whom 
that account is taken *\ . 

• * * 

Though the men at arms, covered with poliflied Archers, 
armour from head to foot, and mounted on great 
horfes, were the molt fplendid and mofl expenfive, 
they were not the'moft ufefal troops.. Th^ archers 
formed the chief ftreiigth of the Englifh armieSj 
and were the great inftruments of all their viftories 
in this i>eriod'. The archers fometimes gained , 
great viftories without the leaft afS fiance from the 
men at arms ; as, particularly, the decifive viftory 
over the Scots at Hamildon, A. D. 1402. In 
that bloody battle, the men at arms did not ftrike 
fe Ilroke, but were mere fpeftators of the valour 
and viftory of the archers *^ The earl of Dou- 
glas, >*ho commanded the Scotch. army in that 
a£lion, enraged to fee his men felling thick around 
him, by fhowerg of arrows, and trading to the 
goodnefs of his armour (which had been three 
years in making), accompanied by about eighty 
lords, knights, and gentlemen, in complete armour, 
Tuihed forward, and attacked the Englifh archers, 
fword* in hand. But he foon had reafon to repent 
his rafhnefs. The Englifh arrows were fo fharp 
and ftrong, and difcharged with fo much force, 
that no armour^ could repel them. The earl of 
Douglas, after receiving five wounds, was made 
prifoner ; and all his brave companions were either 

145 Sec chap. i. p cr. 

46 Otterboiune, p. 236. WaUing. p. 366. 
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killed or taken ^^ Philip de Comines acknow-* 
ledges, what our own writers affert, that the Eng- 
lifli archers excelled thofe of every other nation ; 
and fir John Fortefcue fays again and again^-^-* 
** that the might of the realme of England ftandyth 
*^ upon archers *•.** The fuperior dexterity of 
their archers gave the Engliih a great advantage 
over their capital enemies, the French ' and Scots. 
The French depended chie^y on their men at arms, 
and the Scots on their pikemen ; but the ranks of 
both were often thinned and thrown into diforder 
by flights of arrows before they could reachi their 
enemies. 
In Scot. James 1. who had feen and admired the dexterity 
of the Englifh archers^ and who was himfelf an 
excellent archer, endeavoured to revive the exer* 
cife of archery among his own fubjefts, by whom 
it had been too much neglefted**. With this 
• view, he ridiculed their awkward manner of hand* 
ling their bows, in his humorous poem of Chrift's 
Kirk on the Green ; and procured the following 
law to be made in his firft parliament, A. D. 1424, 
immediately after his return to Scotland : ** That 
^^ all men buik thame to be archares fra the be i a 
<« years of age, and that at ilk ten punds worth of 
^^ land thair be made bow markes, and fpeciallie 
^^ near parochc kirks, quhairn upon halie dayis 
men may cum, and at the leifl: fchute thryfe 



c< 



♦7 Walfing. p. 366. 

43 Fortefcue on the Difference between an abfolute and limited 
Monarchy, p. 88. 90. Philip de Comines^ t» z. p. 47., 
^ Scoticron. lib. 16. c. 28. 
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** about, and haveufage of archarie; and quhafa 
*' ufis not archarie, the laird of the land fall rais 
•* of him a wedder ; and giff the laird raifis not 
*' the faid pane, the king's fhii*ef or his minifters 
*' fall rais it to the king ^'^••* But the untimely * 
death of that excellent prince prevented the effectual 
execution of this law. 

It hath been already obferved, that the changes Firc-arm«. 
introduced into the art of war by the invention of 
gunpowder were very flow '*. The martial adven- 
turers of thofe times were Aot fond of changing 
the arms to which they had been accuftomed j and 
it was difficult to find inftruments to manage and 
direfl: an agent fo impetuous'as gunpowder. The 
inftruments employed to that purpofe, for alrnoft 
two centuries, were called by the general name of 
cannon^ though they were of many different kinds, 
ihapes, and fizes, diftinguifhed from each other by 
particular names, as culverines, ferpentines, bafi- 
lilks, fowlers, fcorpions, &c. ** All tliefe ancient can* 
nons were made of iron only, without any mixture, 
till towards the end of this period, when a mixed 
and harder metal was invented, called fonl-jnetal 
or bronze ". 

The cannons of this period were of w&j different Cannon, f 
fizes, fome of them exceedingly large, and others 
very fmall. We read of fome cannons that dif- 
charged balls of 500 poimds weight, and required 
fifty horfes to draw them, and of others not much 

50 Black A£l8,fol. 4. i» See vol. S. ch, 5. § x. « 

s* R^rm. F«d. toia. 12. p. 140. Daniel^ Milice Fran9Qife, tom. x. 
p. 32Z. S3 Id. ibid. p. jij. 
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heavier than a mufket ; and between thefe two 
extremes there were many gradations. Monftrclet 
mentions a cannon caft by John Maugue, a famous 
founder, A. D. 1478, that threw a ball of 5001b. 
from the Baftile to Charenton j and Philip de Co- 
mines acquaints us, -that there were 10,000 men 
armed with culverines in the^Swifs army at the fa- 
mous battle of Morat, A. D. , 1470**. Thefe 
fmall culverines, or hand-cannon, as they were 
fometimes called, were carried fome of them by 
one man, and fome of them by two men, and j&red 
from a reft. They feem to have been firft brought 
into Britain by the Flemings who accompanied Ed- 
ward IV. in his return to England, A. D. 1471 ; 
for thefe troops, in number 300, were armed, 4t is 
faid, with hand-guns ". 
Carts of The Scots had a kind of artillery peculiar to 
themfelves in this period, called carts of war. 
They are thus defcribed in an aft of parliament, 
A. D. 1456: ** It is thocht fpeidfuU, thatthe.king 
** mak rcqueift to certain of the great burrous of 
. ** the land that are of. ony myght, to mak carts of 
^^ \^eir, and in ilk cart twa guxmist and ilk ane 
** to have twa chalmers, with the remanept of the 
« graith that eflPeirs thereto, and an cunnand man 
« to fhute thame/* By Miother aft, A. D. 1471, 
the prelates and barons are commanded to pro- 
vide fuch carts of war againft their old enemies 
theEnglifh*^. 

' 5* Monftrclet Contin. p. 6^ CoftiineSjlib. 5. c. 3. 
ss Leland'8 Collectanea^ y6lv s. p. 503* 
s6 Black Afti, Jamc8 il. aCl j». James III. act $$• 
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Many of the cannon-balls ufed in this period Bails of 
were made of (tone. Henry V, gave a commif- 
fion, A. D. 141 9, to John Louth, clerk of the ord- 
nance, and John Bennet, mafon in Maidftone, to 
prefs a fufficient number of mafons to make 700a 
cannon-balls, in the quarries of Maidftone-heath ". 
Even towards the end of this period, fome of the 
cannon-balls were made of ftone, and others of 
metal. Edward IV. gave a commiffion to one 
William Temple, A. D^ 1481, to prefs mafons, 
fmiths, and plumbers, to make cannon-balls, fome 
of ftone, fome of iron, and fome of lead **. It is 
a curious and well-attefted fad, that the art of 
difcharging red-hot balls from cannon was known 
and praftifed early in this period. When an Eng- 
lifh army, commanded by the duke of Gloucefter, 
befieged Cherburg, A. D. 141 8, the befieged(as 
we are told by a contemporary writer of the beft 
credit) difcharged red-hot balls of iron from their 
cannon into the Englifli camp, to burn the huts in 
which the foldiers were lodged '^ 

The cannon that were ufed in Ihips of war in Ship guriij, 
this period were few in number, and of a fmall 
fize. This appears from the following authentic 
account of the furniture of the fliip called the 
Queen*s-hall, in which Henry IV. fent his daughter 
Philippa,' queen of Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way, t9 her hulQband. Henry Somer, keeper of 
the private wardrobe in the Tower delivered to 
William Lovency, treafurer to queen Philippa, for 

57 Rym. Fed. torn. 9. p. 542, 5» Id. tom. xi. p. 140. 

59 Thomas dc Elmham, Yita H^n. V. p. 155. 
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the armament of her Ihip*— 2 guns — 40 pounds 
of powder for thefe guns — ^40 ftone balls — 40 tom- 
pions — I mallet — afire-pans — 4opavifes — 24bows 
—and 40 (hefFs of arrows ^^. From the above ac- 
count, it is probable that each of thefe guns re- 
quired only one pound of powder for a charge. 
But when fhips were fitted out for a warlike expe-* 
dition, they were a. little better armed. 
Field ar- Gunpowder and cannon were not much ufed in 

till€r)% fierlds of battle for a confiderable time after they 
were invented. Though they were fometimes ufed 
before, Edward IV, was the firft king of England 
who depended much on his field-pieces, or derived 
any great advantage from them. In the battle of 
Stamford, fought by that prince againft a nume^ 
rous army of his rebellious fubjefts, commanded by 
fir Robert Wells, *^ the king (we are informed by 
** a contemporary hiftorian) fparkeled his enemies 
" with his ordinance, flew many of the commons, 
*^ and thereby gained the victory ***." The train 
of field-artillery prepared by Edward, A. D. 1481, 
to repql a formidable invafion threatened by the 
Scots, muft have been confiderable, fince it re- 
quired a great number of oxen and horfes to draw 
it, and confided of fix or feven different kinds of 



cannon *^\ 



. r . No part of the military art was more ftudied, 
tacking or better underftood, by the Englifh in this period, 

fort 8. 



«o Rym. Feed, torn, 8. p. 447. 

6' Leland*s Collectanea, vol. a. p. 50^. 

^» Rym. Feed. torn. 12. p. X4o. 
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efpeeially in the reign of Henry V. than that of 
attacking ftrong places. That heroic prince had 
no opportunity of fighting many battles ; but he 
befieged and took many cities, towns, and cadles^ 
that were ftrongly fortified, bravely defended, and 
believed to be impregnable. Thefe fieges are d^- 
fcribed at confiderable length by two contemporary 
hiftorians ; from whofe writings the following very 
brief account of thci modes of the attack and de- 
fence of places in this period is colleded ^^ 

When Henry V. had invefbd a city or town Continue 
where he expefted a vigorous reffiftance, and ap- ^ ' 
prehended an attempt xo r^ife the fiege, he fecured 
his army from the befieged by lines of contrav^lla- 
tion, and from the enemy witliout, by lines of cir- 
cumvallation, ftrengthened by pallifadoes, and fmall 
towers of wood at proper diftances. In fummer he 
lodged hi$ men^n tents, and in winter in huts dif- 
pofed in regular ftreets. Approaches were made 
by trenches ; batteries were conftrufted, and plant- 
ed with machines for throwing great ftones, and 
with battering cannon to make breaches in th^ 
walls. Under the proteflipn of the artillery, the 
ditch was filled up with branches of trees, earth, 
and ftones. In the mean time, the miners were 
employed in making approaches under ground j 
and thefe being fometimes met by counterminers, 
bloody fkirmiihes were fought between the be- 
fiegers and befieged. In thefe fkirmifhes in the 
mines Henry hirafelf frequently engaged. The 



^i See Monftrelet, torn. i. Thcmaa de £lmbam> pafim, 
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befiegers and befieged annoyed each other by flights 
of quarrels from their crofs-bows, and by large 
bodies of combuftible materialj? fet o^ fire and dif- 
charged from engines. By thefe means Henry 
took every city, town, and caftl^ ip France, thac 
he befieged, either in perfon or by his generals, 
though fome of them were defended, with great 
bravery, to the laft extremity. 
nd^a^ An art was invented on the continent, and intro- 

' duced into this ifland, in this period, which, though 
It cannot be called neceflary, is certainly mod ex- 
ccllent and ufeful. Xhis was the art of printing; 
which hath contributed fo much to ~ difpel that 
darl^efs in which the world was involved, and dif-r 
fiife the light of religion, learning and knowledgq 
of all kinds. But though printing hath thrpwn 
much light on every other (ubjed, its^ own origin 
remains in fome obfcurlty ; and there have been 
'■-..-. jijhany difputes about the ti^ie when, the place 
^ik^here, and perfon by whom, it was invented. 
Without entering into thefe difputes (in which, 
Britain is not concerned), it may be fufficient to 
fay, that, upon the whole, it feems moft probable, 
that Laurentius Cofter, keeper of the cathedral of 
Haerlem, conceived the firfl idea of printing about 
-A. D. 1430; and between that time and A.D. 
1440, when he died, printed feveral fmall books 
in that city, with wooden types tied together with 
threads. As this art was likely to be very profitable, 
Laurentius kept the fecret with great care, and 
wifhed to tranfmit it to his family- But tTiis de- 
fign did not fucceed. For about the time of • his 

. death. 
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death, John Geinsfleich, one of his worktnen,' 
made his efcape from Haerleni, carrying \rith. 
him, it is faid, fome of his mafter's types, and re- 
tired to Mentz, and there began to print with 
Wooden types, A. D. 144.1, being encouraged and 
fupplied . with money by John Fuft, a wealthy ci- 
tizen. About two years after he fettled at Mentz, 
John Geinsfleich, or his affiftant John Gutenberg, 
invented metal-types, and fet them in frames ; 
which was fo great an improvement-^ that the city 
of Mentz claimed the. honour of being the place 
where printing was invented *♦. From Haerlem 
and Mentz;, this noble art was gradually conveyed 
to other cities of Germany, Italy^ France,- Eng- 
land, and other countries. 

All our hiftorians and other writers, who ,flou- inEngr 
rifhed in or near, thofe times, and mention the 
imrodudion of printing into England, unanimoofly, 
and without hefitation, afcribe that honour to Mr; 
"William Caxton, mercer and citizen of London ^^ 
Attempts have fince been made to deprive him of , 

that honour, in favour of one Corfeliis, who, it is 
pretended, printed here fome years before him. 
But the ftory of Corfeliis is in many particulars 
improbable ; and there feems ftill to be good rea- 
fon to believe that Mr. Caxton was really the firft 
printer of England ^*, This modeft, worthy, and 
induftrious man hath been already noticed as an 
hiftdrian ; he was alfo the tranflator of many books 

*♦ Sec Meerman, Mattaire, Maichand, Pilmer, Ames, &c. on 
the i^i dory, of prjjiting. 
^5 Sec Dr. Middietvn's works, 4to, vol. 3. p. 24.5. ^^ Id. ibid. 
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out of French into Englifli ; but he merited moft 
of his country by introducing the art of printing. 
After he had ferved his apprenticefhip to an emi- 
nent mercer in London, he went into the Low 
Countries, A. D. 1442, as agent to the mercers 
company, and refided abroad about thirty years. 
He was appointed by Edward IV. A. D. 1 464, 
his ambaffador to negotiate a treaty of commerce 
with Philip duke of Burgundy, one of the greateft 
princes in Europe; and when the lady Margaret, king 
Edward's fifter, was married to Charles duke of 
Burgundy, A. D. 1468, he wan greatly favoured 
and much employed by that aftive princefs**% 
Though Mr. Caxton was now about fifty-fix years 
of age, being a man of great curiofity and indefa- 
tigable induftry, he acquired, •' at grete charge 
^^ and difpenfe'* (as he fays himfelf), fo complete 
a knowledge of the new and admired art of print- 
ing, that he adually printed, A. D. 1471, at Co- 
logn, a book which he had tranflaied out of 
French into Englifli, called The Recule of the 
Hijiories of Troye ^*. Having prefented a copy of 
this book to his patroncfs, the duchefs of Bur- 
gundy, for which he was well rewarded, and dif- 
pofed of as many copies as he could on the con- 
tinent, he came over to England, A.D. 1472, 
bringing with him the remaining copies, as fpeci- 
mcns of his fkiil in the art ^*« Encouraged by 
Thomas Milling, abbot of Weftminfter, and others 

*^ Rym. Feed, torn 11. p. 591, ** Ames, p. 2—5. 

•? Middlcton, p. 249. 
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he fet. up a printing prefs, A.D. 1473, "^^ P^^" 
bably in the almonry of Weftminfter abbey, where 
it is certain he wrought a few years after ; and from 
that prcfs he produced, in March A» D. 1474, a 
fmall book tranflated by himfelf out of French, 
called The Game at Chefsy which is the firft book 
we know with certainty was printed in England '*. 
From this time to his death, A.D. 1491, he ap- 
plied with fo much ardour to tranflating and^rint- 
ing, that though he was an old man, he publiflied 
about fifty books, fome of them large volumes, 
and many of them tranflated by himfelf^'. How 
produftive is inceflant labour, and how worthy are 
fuch men as Caxton of a place in the hiftpry of 
their country ? 

Though Mr. Caxton was the firft, he was not Print«w. 
the only printer in England in this period. Theo- 
dore Rood, John Lettow, William Machelina, 
and Wynkyn de Worde, foreigners, and Thomas 
Hunt, an Englifliman, printed in London both 
before and after the death of Mr. Caxton j by 
whom, it is probable, the foreigners were brought 
into England, and employed as his affiftants^*. 
A fchoolmafter of St. Alban's, whofe name is not 
prefer ved, fet up a prcfs at that place ; and feveral 
books were printed at Oxford between A, D. 1478 
and 1485 ". In the colophon of one of the books 



7*> Mlddleton^ p. %\^, Ames, p. 5. 

7' Id. ibid. See Biographia Britannicay in Caxton. 

7» Amea> p. 76— no. Middlcton, p. 240% 

75 Id. p. ^39. 443. 
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printed there in the laft of thefe years, are the fol- 
^ lowing verfes : 

Celatos, Veneti, nobis tranfmitterc libros 
CeditCy nos aliis vendimus^ O Vcneti ! 

which feem to indicate j that the EngliHi printers 
were not only able to anfwer the demand for 
books at home, but even exported fome of. their 
works ^% 
In Scot. No book hath yet been difcovered printed in 
Scotland in this period. But it is highly pro- 
bable that the firft productions of the Scottifti prefs 
perifhed in the almoft total deftruclion of the ca- 
thedral and monaftic libraries at the Reformation. 
The Scots had great intercourfe with the Low 
Countries, where that art was much praftifed. 
James III. was e:>(:ceedingly fond of the arts, an4 
of artifts, and no lefs fond of books ; and there- 
fore could not but wilh to introduce this admired 
art into his dominions. I have now before me a 
large, be?iutiful, and fplendid book, which be- 
longed to that prince, as appears from the follow- 
ing infcription, in the hand-writing of thofe times, 
on the blank leaf fronting the title-page,: — IJie liber 
pertinet E^celleniiJJtmo et inviSiiJ/imo Principi Ja^ 
cobo Tertio, Deigratiay Scatorum Regi Illujlrijjimo. 
A little below is the king's fubfcription, Jacobm 
Genius R. in a very ftrong and beautiful hand. It 
Xs a voluminous fyftem of fcholaftic moral philo- 
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fophy, called Speculum Moralitdtis (the Mittot 

of Morality), compofed by the famous Dr. Vin- 

centius, confifting of 278 l^s^^^^ in large folio, of 

very thick and white pape'^'^Uo/ithout fignatures, 

catchwords, pages, or folios, ^ -autifuUy printed in ^ 

two columns, and in fome places finely illuminated. 

At the end is this colophon : Vincentii SpecuH Mo^ 

ralitatis liber fecundus^ in quo de quatuor novlffimii 

dijferitur, finit feliciter * * *, without printer's* 

name, place, or date. But from the form of the 

letter, the great number of abbreviations, the 

want of fignatures, catchwords, apd folios, and fome 

other marks, it appears to have been printed about 

A.D. 1470V mod probably at Venice. This is 

indeed no proof that printing was introduced into 

Scotland in this period ; but .it is a proof that 

James lil. was at the pains and expeiM|feof pro-* 

curing the moft fplendid and vohimino^produc- 

tions of the prefs from foreign countries. 



SECTION 11. 

Hijiory of the fine andpkaftng Jrts of .Sculpture 9 
Paintings Poetry^ and Muftc^ in Briiainy from 

A. D. 1400 to A. D. 1485. 

I 

IF the frequent wars in which the people of Bri- war un- 
- tain were engaged in this period were unfriendly {'^'"ht^ ^ne 
to the neceffary, they could not be favourable to arts. 
the fine and pleafing arts-, arid if ^ny of thefe iBou- 
rifhed, it muft have been owing to fome- acw 

'dental - 
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dental circumftances. For the mufes and the graced 
naturally fly from fcenes of tumult and devafta- 
tion^ and delight in . the cahn and fecurity of na- 
tional profperity ant peace* A very brief account, 
therefore, of thefe^,tts> in this place, will be fufE- 
cient. 
Sculpture. We have good reafon to believe, that fculptors 
and ftatuaries were more employed, and better 
rewarded for their works, in this than in any 
former period, which muft have contributed to the 
improvement of their art. The followers of Wick* 
liffe condemned fhe worfhip of images in the 
ftrongeft terms ; and feveral of them fubmitted to 
fufFer the moft painful death, rather than to ac- 
knowledge the lawfulnefs of that worfliip ". This 
alarmed the clergy, and made them redouble their 
efforts tfl|kfpire the minds of the people with a 
fuperftittWs veneration for images. With this 
view, they not only propagated many {lories of 
miracles wrought by images, but they increafed 
the number of them, and grudged no expence to 
procure fuch as, by the excellence of their work^ 
manfliip, the beauty of their appearance, and the 
richnefs of their drefs, were likely to excite the 
admiration, and inflame the devotion, of the mul- 
titude towards them *. Thefe efforts were not un- 
^ fuccefsful. There was no time in which the wor» 

r 

(hip of images more prevailed, than in the age 
immediately before the Reformation ; nor was 
there any thing which the people of England then 
rclinquiflied with greater reludance, than the 

V » Fox, p. 476, 477. * Id. p. 489, &c. 

images 
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images in their churches. Thefe, however, were 
at length completely^ removed and deftroyed; 
which puts it out of our power to judge by in- 
fpeS:ion of the degree of excellence to which fculp- 
ture had arrived in this period. A few flatues ftill 
remain in niches, on the outfide of fome of our 
cathedrals, particularly. on the weft end of the cathe- 

' dral of Wells ; and though thefe outfide ftatues 
were probably not the works of the beft artifts, they 
afford no unfavourable fpecimen of this art in thofe 
times'. 

The tafte ofadorning fepulchral monuments with Statuei, 
ftatues, and figures in baffo and altt> relievo, pre- 
vailed as much, both in Britain and on the conti- 
nent, in this as in any period; and this tafte 

" procured much employment to the fculptor and 
ftatuary. Many of thefe monuments, with their 
llatues, were defaced or ruined with the conventual 
churches in which they were placed ; but thgfe ou 
the monuments in other churches efcaped much 
better than the images which had been objefts of 
adoration ; and great numbers of them are ftill re- 
maining*. ^ If we had proper drawings and de- 
fcriptions of thefe monuments, with their ftatues 
and other ornaments, they would not appear infe- 
rior to thofe of France, of which very elegant 
drawings and defcriptions have been publiflied K 
For we know with certainty, that Englifh artift^ . 
were employed in ereSing monuments for fome of 

5 Brown Willes Mctr. Abb. vol. 2. p, 37 j^. Warton on Spencer, 
roL a. p. 197. * Strutt, vol. 3. p. 184. 

5 Sec Montfau(on, Mooumens Francis, torn. 3* 
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the great princes on the continent. Thomas Colyn, 
Thomas Holewell, and Thomas Poppehowe, made 
the alabafter tomb of John IV. duke of Britanny, 
in London^ carried itover^and erefled it in the 

'cathedral of Nantes, A. D. 1408^. , We know 
alfo, that the great Englilh barons of thofe times 

.expended njuch money on their monuments, and 
employed, in executing them, the beft Jtrtifts that 
could be found \ A few of thefe artifts were fo- 
reigners.; but. the greateft number of them were 
natives of England. Of the five artifts who were 
employed, in ere^ing the monument of Richard 
Beauchamp earl of Warwick (who died A. D; 
1439), and adorning it with images, four were 
Engliflimen, viz. t\yo marblers, one founder, aqd 
one copperfmith ; the other artift was a Dutch 
goldfmith. The number of images adorning this 
monument was thirty-two, befides the great image 
of the earl. Thefe were all caft of the fineft latten, 

^by William Auftin founder, of London, and gilded 
with gold, by Bartholomew Lambcfpring, the 
Dutch goldfmith ^ Though the beauty of this 
monument, and its various ornaments, is much 
impaired by time, yet fome parts of it are in fuch 
.prefervation, as to give us a favourable idea of the 
Ikill of thefe artifts, and of the improving ftate of 
their feveral arts. This monument,- with the 
chapel of our lady in St. Mary's church. War- 



6 Rym. Feed. torn. 8. p. 510. 

7 See Monumcnta Wcftmonftericnfia. Weaver's Funeral Monu- 
ments. Dugdale's Warwickfliire. Stow's Survey, &c. &c« 

» Dugdalc's Warwxcklhkc, vol, u p« 445* 44^ 
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wick, in which it was eredcd, coft248il. 4s, yd. 
equivalent to 24,800!. of our money at prcfeut*. 
In a word, in an age when hardly any pcrfqn of rank 
or wealth died who had not a monument ereded 
to his memory, with his effigies^ in free-ftone, 
marble, or metal upon it, the ^tifts who .were 
employed in erecting thefe monuments, having fo "^ 
much employment, . and fo great encouragement, 
could not fail to make improvements in their artf . 

The reigning fuperftitions of thofe times, with Painting, 
the vanity of the rich and great, contributed as 
much to the improvement of painting, as of the 
arts above mentioned, by furnifhing conftant em- 
ployment, and good encouragement, to a great 
number of painters. For as cathedral, conventual, 
and other rich churches, were crowded with cruci- 
fixes and images, and their chapels with fepulchral 
ftatues, fo the walls of both werie almoft covered^ 
and their windows almoft obfcured, with paintings 
of various kinds, as pi(5lures of our Saviour, the 
Virgin Mary, the apoftles, and other faints, fcrip- 
ture-hiftories, allegorical and armorial pieces, &c. 
All thefe paintings have been long ago deftroyed, 
except a few fragments of painted glafs ; but wo 
have fufficient evidence that they did exift,,and 
.that many of them were painted in this period* 
*' John Carpenter, town-clerk of London, in the 
** reign of Henry V. caufed, with great expences, 
" to be curioufly painted upon board, about the 
" north cloiller of St, Paul's, a monument of 

9 Dugdale'j Warwickfhirc, vcl. x. p. 447. 
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^^ Death, leading all cftates, with the fpeeches of 
« Death, and anfwcr of every ftate*^'* Thi^ fa- 
mous pidure, called the Dance of Deaths contained 
the figures of perfons in ^11 the different ranks of 
life, in their proper dreffes, and was painted in 
imitation df one of the fame kind, in the cloifter 
'^ adjoining to St. Innocent's church- yard in Paris. 
The French verfes were tranflated into Englifli by 
John Lydgate, the poetic monk of Bury '*. The 
expence of painting the above-mentioned monu- 
ment of Richard earl of Warwick, and the chapel, 
was confiderable j and thefe paintings were of dif- 
ferent kinds, and performed by different artifts. 
John Prudde, glazier in Weftminftcr^ engaged to 
glaze the chapel *• with glafs from beyond the feas, 
** of the fineft colours, of blue, yellow, red, pur- 
•* pure, fanguine, and violet, and of all other 
" colours that fhall be mofl neceffary and beft, to 
** make rich and embelUfli the matters, images, 
** and ftories, that (hall be delivered to him, by 
** patterns on paper, afterwards to be newly traced 
^' and piftured by another painter, in rich colour, 
** at his charges **.** It is not improbable, that 
the fifty-three delineations, illuftrating the hiftory 
of this earl of Warwick, by John Roufe, who then 
refided at Warwick (contained in a MS. in the 
Cotton library), which have been publifhcd by 
Mr. Strutt, are the very patterns that were deli- 

■o Stow*s Survey of London, vol i. p.a6x* 
*^ Dugdale's St. Paure, p. 134- Walpole's Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, Tol, f . p. 71. 8to, } 
»» Dugdalc'8 Warwickfhire, vol. i. p. 44^* 

vered 
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vered to John Prudde to be painted on the win- 
dows of the chapel, or that thefe delineations were 
copied from the windows after they were painted '^. 
However this may be, the giafs and workmanfliip 
cofl 108 1. equivalent to 1080I. of our money'*. 
John Brentwood fteyner, of London, covenanted, 
" to paint fine and curioufly on the weft wall of 
" the chapel, the dome of our Lord God Jefus, 
" and all manner of devices and imagery thereto - 
•' belonging, of fair and fightly proportion ;" for 
which he was to receive 13 1. 6 s. Sd. equivalent to 
130L** Chriftian Coliburne painter in London 
covenanted *' to paint in mod fine, fairett, and 
*' curious wife, four images of (lone ordained for 
'' the new chapel in Warwick; whereof two prin- 
*' cipal images, the one of our Lady, thje other of 
'* St. Gabriel the angel ; and two lefs images, one 
of St. Anne, and another of St. George : thefe 
four to be painted with the fineft oil colours, in 
*' the richeft, fineft, and frefheft clothings that 
*' may be made of fine gold, azure, of fine pur- 
*^ pure, of fine white, and other fineft colours ne- 
** ceflary, garnifhed, bordered, and powdered, in 
*^ the fineft and curioufeft wife '%" We have no 
opportunity of knowing with what tafte thefe 
pointings were executed; but it was cei^nly in- 
tended that they fliould be very fine. 

Portrait-painting had not yet become fafliion- Portrait- 
able, and we hardly hear of any portraits that were P^^"^"^s- 



M See Strutt, vol. 3. H Dugdale, vol.3. 

>5 Id ibid. p. 447. ^* I-> ibid. 
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painted in this period, except thofe of a few great 
princes, prelates, and nobles "^ As this branch of 
the art, therefore, was not much cultivated, it was 
not much improved. The portraits of the kings 
and queens of England, and of a few other emi* 
nent perfons of thofe times, which are' ftill pre- 
ferved, have been exammed by a gentleman of dif- 
^nguilhed tafte ; and on his authority it may be 
fafeiy pronounced, that portrait-painting in Britain 

was then in a very imperfed ftate '*. In the mu- 
fasum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
lately eflablifhed at Edinburgh, by a royal charter, 
there is a portrait, in oil colours, well preferved, 
with the following infcription, in Spanifh, at the 
bottom: ** The mod excellent and moft ferene 
'* lord T. George Innes, a native of Scotland, 
'^ Oiinifler-provincial and vicar-general of Eng- 
" land, cardinal, who flourifhed A. D. 1412, and 
** wrote thofe books." The books are painted 
near the top of the picture on a fhelf, with the fol- 
lowing title$, in Latin : " Defcription of Jerufa- 
\ ** lem in its deformity — Lamentations of the 
" Holy-land — Griefs of the Virgin Mary — ^Hif- 
*^ tory of the order of the Holy Trinity for the 
*« redemption of captives." The cardinal is drawn 
in the habit of the order of the Trinity (In which 
he made a confpicuous figure, as fuperior of the 
convent at Aberdeen, minifter-provincial for Scot- 
land, and at laft vicar-general for England, Scot- 

17 See Hon. Mr. Walpcle's Anecdotes of Painting, cb. a, 3. 
X Id. ibid. 

land. 
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land, and Ireland), with the crofs of that order on 
his breafl> and the red mantle of a cardinal above ^ 

his habit. Oil his hea4 he hath aTmall red bonnet, 
and the large red hat on a table before him. In 
his right hand, extended, he holds a pen, in his 
left a fcroll of paper ; his eyes are lifted up, his 
face turned a little to one fide, with ftrong expref- 
fions of intenfe thought and contemplation. This 
pi£ture hath probably been preferred by the care 
of the ancient and honourable family of Innes in 
Aberdeenfliire, from which the cardinal was de- 
fended, and was lately prefented to the fociety by 
a gentleman of that family. If it was really paitit* 
ed in Spain A. D. 1412, only two years after 
painting in oil is fard to have been invented by 
John Van Eyck, it affords another prefumptive 
proof, that this invention is more ancient than is 
commonly believed. 

The illuminators of books fupplied the place niumma- 
both of hiilory and portrait-painters in this period, ^^"' 
and prefent us with the pidures of many eminent 
perfons of both fexes, and reprcfentations of va- 
rious tranfaftions, in miniature. This delicate art 
of illuminating was chiefly cultivated by the 
monks, and carried to a high degree of perfefliion* 
Many beautiful, fpecimens of this art are ftill re- 
maining in the Britifh mufiEum, and other libra- 
ries ; and prints of a confiderable number of them 
have been publifhed by Mr. Strutt '^ Though 
thefe prints do not exhibit the bright and vivid 

19 See Strutrs Ecclcfiaftica] and Civil Antiquities of England. 

P ^ colours 
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colours-of the originaU, they give us a view, not 
only of the perfons and drefles of our ancefton, 
but alfo of their cufloms, manners, arts, and eia- 
ployment, their arms, fhips, houfes, furniture, 
^c. and enable us tg judge of their (Kill in draw- 
ing and colouring. Their figures are often ftiff 
and formal ; but their ornaments are in general 
fine and delicate, and their colours clear and bright, 
particularly their gold and agure. Ii^ fome of thefc 
illuminations the paflions are flrongly painted. 
How ftrongly, for example, is terror painted in the 
faces of the earl of Warwick's failors, when they 
were threatened with a fliipwrepk, and grief in the 
countenances of thofe who were prefent at the 
death of that hero *° ? After the introduftion of 
printing, this elegant art of illuminating gradu^ly 
declined, and at length was quite negledted. 
Poetry. Geoffrey Chaucer and John Gower, the illuflrir 

ous fathers of Englifh poetry, died in the begin- 
^ing of this period ; and after their death, that pleaf- 
ing art evidently declined and languiihed. Of this 
their fucceffors feeni to have been fenfible, acknow- 
ledged them for their mailers, and loaded them with 
praifes. 
praifc of James I. king of Scotland, an excellent poet, 
knd^Gow. ^^ ^^^^ ^^ "^^^ accompliflied prince, concludes his 
i^^y , poem called The King's ^air with a kind of dedi- 

Jamcsf. ^ ^ r i^ r 

cation of It to the memory or thele two great ppets, 
then lately dead. 

*** Sec Strutt, vol. a. plates 56. jS. 
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Unto impnls qF my maideris dere^ 
Go were and Chaucercy that on the fteppis i^tt 
Of rethorike, quhiU thai were lyvand here. 
Superlative as poetis laureate. 
In moralitee and eloquence ornate, 
I recommend ipy buk in lynis feven. 
And eke their faulis unto the blifle of hevin u^ 

\ 

Occleve, who feems to have been perfonally ac- ^^^J^^ 
quainted with Chaucer, and to have received in- 
ftrudions from him in poetry, frequently lament3 
his death in very pathetic ftrains ; 

My jdcre mayfler, God his foul quite, 

And fader Chaucer fa]^ne would have me taught ; 

But I was dule» and learned lyte or naught* 

Alas ! my worthy mayfter honourable. 

This londis very trefour and j-echefle, 

Dcth, by thy deth, hathe harmc irreparable 

Unto us dpne **. ♦ 

John Lydgate, the poetic monk of Bury, was no By Lyd . 
lefs lavifli in his praifes of Chaucer : ^* *' 

My maifter Chaucer . . . • ^ • » • 
And if lijiall fliortly hym defcrive, 
Was never none to thys daye alyve, 
To reken all, bothe of young and oldc. 
That worthy was his inkehorne for to holde ajf 

As thefe three writers, who thus celebrated their 
illuftrious predeceffors, wereunqueftionably the beft 

A> Poetical Remains of James I. p. i6«. ' 

M Warton's Hiftory of Poetry, vol. %. p. 4», • 

n Lydgate's Siege of Troy, book 5* 

P4 P^^tl 
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poets of this period, it is neceflary to give a brief 
account of their genius and principal works. 

As James L of Scotland was one of themoftac- 
compliflied princes that ever filled a throne, he was 
alfo one of the moft unfortunate. After fpending 
almoft twenty years in captivity, and encountering 
many difficulties on his return into his native king- 
dom, he was murdered by barbarous affaffins, in 
the prime of life. In the monuments of his genius 
he hath beenalmoft equally unfortunate. No veftiges 
are now remaining of his (kill in architefture, gar- 
dening, and painting ; though we are affured by one 
who was well acquainted with him, that he excelled 
in all thefe. arts **. Many of the produftions of 
his pen have alfo periflied ; for he tells us himfelf 
that he wrote much *' ; and we know of only three 
of his poems that are now extant, viz. ChrilVs 
Kirk of the Green— Peebles to the Play — and the 
King's Quair, which was lately difcovered by Mr. 
Warton, and hath been publifhed by another gen- 
tleman*^ Bufflender as thefe remains are, they 
afford fufficient evidence, that the genius of this 
foyal poet was not inferior to that of any of his 
contemporaries ; and that it was equally fitted for 
the'gayeft or the graveft ftrains. 

The fir ft of the above-mentioned poems is well 
knoWd, and hath been often printed. It is a ludi- 



*♦ Scoticron. lib. i6. cap. ^. 
*y King's Quair, canto, i, ftan. 13. 

»6 See Poetical Remains of Janacs I. publifhed by William Ty* 
tier of Woodhoufelce, Efq. Warton's Hift. Poet. vol. a. p. 115. 
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crous defcri(Stion of a country-wedding, at Chrift^s 
Kirk ilk Aberdeenffiire, which began with mufic 
and dancing, and ended in a fray. Th« awkward 
gambols and merriment of the country-people, and 
the comical incidents of a quarrel which enfued 
between two young men, and foon became gene- 
ral, with the ridiculous attitudes, adions, and 
fpeeches of the combatants (who threatened much, 
and performed little), are defcribed in ftrains of wit 
and pleafantry highly entertaining to thofe who 
under ftand the language* The laft ftanza, which 
defcribes a cowardly braggadochio, who appeared 
with terrible threats, after the fray was ended, and 
when he knew there was no danger, may be given 
as a fpecimen : 

Quhcn all wca done, Dik with ane alx 

Cam furth to fell a fuddir *7 
Quod he, quhair ar yon hangit fmaia^, 

Rycht now wald (lane my bruder : 
His wyf bad him ga hame, Gib glaiks. 

And fa did Meg his muder. 

He turnit, and gaif them balth their paikis. 

For he .durfi ding nane uder, 

For feir. 
At Chrillis .kirk of the Grenc that day. 

The hiftorian John Major, who flourifhedinthe Peebles to 
end of the fifteenth, and the beginning of the fix- ^^^ P^^y- 
teenth century, acquaints us, that in his time fc- 
veral poems which had been compofed by James I. 
were repeated and admired by the people of Scot- 

\ ^ To kill a great number. 

land; 
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land ; particularly a very witty and pkafant fong, 
which began with thefe words, *' Yas fin, &c.** 
and another with, ** At Beltayn *•." It had long 
been fuppofed that both thefe poetns^ were irre«- 
trievably loft. The laft of them, however, hath 
been lately recovered and publifhedj with thig 

- title, " Pebles to the play **." It is in the fame 
kind of ftan^a and verfe with Chrift*s Kirk of the 
Green, and with the fame pleafantry and humour 
delcribes the adventures of a company of country^* 
people, who went to Peebles to fee the annual 
games at that place. This amiable prince feem8 
to have delighted in feeing his fubjedis in their 
Sunday's clothes, and in their hours of feftivity, 
The fifft flanza may be a fpecimen : 

- / 

At Beltancy when ilk bodie bowni'e 

To Pebles to the play, . 
To heir the fingen and the foandis ; 

The folace, feith to fay, 
Be firth and forefl furth they found ; 

Thay graythit tham full gay ; 
God wait what wald tKey do that (tound. 

For it was thair feed day, 

Thay faid, 

Of Pebles to the play Jo. 

King's The chief work of king James now known, is 

^^^ the poem lately publiflied, called the King's Q[uair, 

u €. the king's book} confiding of 197 ftanzas, of 

^ J. Major de gcftis Scotorum. 

af It was difcovercd by Dr. Percy, and is publilhed in a ctllcc- 
tion of feledt Soottifh Balladt, vol. i. p. i. 
)o ColIeAion of feled Scottiih Ballads, vol. 2. p. i. 

feven 
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feven lines each, divided into fix cantos. It was 
written in honour of lady Jane Beaufort, his beaur 
tiful miftrefs, afterwards, his beloved queen ; and 
few ladies have had fo fine a poem compofed in 
their praife by a royal lover. 

In the firft canto, after bewailing the uncom- ^^^^^ '^ 
fortable days and refllefs nights he fpent in prifon, 
he tell us, that one morning the bell that rung to 
piatins feemed to call upon him to tell the ftory 
of his love, which, after fome hefitation, he de- 
termined to do> apd invoked the aid of the nine 

^ufes. 

In the fecond canto, he relates liis forrowful canto a, 

parting with his friends when he was very youngs 

his capture and imprifonment, and again laments 

his lofs of liberty ;^nd long confinement, in very 

aflfefting ftrains. He then comes to the main fub- 

jeft of his poem, the fl:ory of his love ; and tells 

ijs, that one morning in May, as he was looking 

down from the window of his prifon in Windfpr, 

caftle into the garden below, liftening to the love- 

fpngs of nightingales, and wondering what the 

paflion of love could be, which he had. never felt, 

\it adds^ ^ 

^nd therewith kcft I doun myn eye agcyne, 

Qwhare as I faw walkyng under the Tourc, 
Full fccrctcly, new cumyn hir to pleyne, 

The faireft or the frefcheft zoung floure 

Tliat ever I faw, methought, before that houre. 
For quhich fodayne abate, anon aftcrt, 
The blude of all my body to my hcrt. 

He 
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He then paints the various emotions of his 
heart, and the beauties of his miftrefe, in ftrong 
and glowing colours. His invocation of Venils, 
' and his invitation of the nightingales to entertain 
his lady with their fongs, are finely imagined and 
exprefled* At her leaving the garden, he funk into 
the deepeft melancholy : 

To fene her part, and folowe I na might, 
Methought the day was turnyt Into nyt^ &c* 

Canto J. The third canto proves, that king. James pof- 
feflfed the moil rare and neceiTary qualification of a 
great poet, a lively and inventive fancy. He ima- 
gined that he was tranfported in a bright cloud to 
the planet Venus, and admitted into the palace of 
the queen of Love, where he beheld all who had 
been the vola.rie'^ of that divinity divided into dif- 
ferent claffes, according to their different charafters 
and fortunes. His defcriptions of thefe different 
clafles of lovers difcover, that he had acquired an 
extenfive knowledge of mankind, even in the foli- 
tude of his prifon* The clerical and Conventual 
lovers, who had taken vows of virginity, are thus 
defcribed : 

And efter this» upon yon ftage adoun, 
Tho' that thou fcis ftand in capis wyde ; 

Yon wete whilom folk of religion, 
That from the warld thaire governance did hide> 

And freely fcrvit lufc on every fyde, 
In fecrete, with thaire bodyis and thaire gudis, 
And lo ! why fo, they hi^gen down thaire hudis, 

8 The 
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The defcriptions of Cujad and Venus, his addrefs 
to that goddefs, and her anfwer, difcover an equal 
richnefs of expreflion and invention, Venus, after 
promifing her aid, fends him under the condud of 
Good-Hope, to Minerva for advice. 

Th^ fourth canto" contains his journey to the Canto 4. 
palace of Minerva, his addrefs to that goddefs, and 
her anfwer. Minerva, after queftioning hifn con- 
cerning the nature of his love, and being convinced 
by his anfwers that it was of the moll fincere, vir- 
tuous, and .honourable kind, gives him many wife 
advices, and this amongft others : 

Be trcwe and mckc, and iledfaft in thy thot, 
. And diligent her merci to procure, 

Not onely in thy word, for word is not, 
Bot gif thy werk arid all thy bcfy cure 
Accord thereto ■ 

Minerva then acquaints him, that the fuccefs of 
every enierprife depended on the decree of Hea- 
ven, which, amongft men, was called Fortune, and 
direds him to 

Pray Fortune help ; for fulch unlikely thing 
Full oft about (he fodcynly dooth bring. 

He then took his leave of Minerva, and thus de- 
fcribes his defcent from her celeftial palace : 

Als ftraught as ony lyne 

Within a heme, that fro the contree dyvinc, ^ . - 

Sche percyng throw the firmament extendit. 
To ground agcync my fpirit is defcendit. 



In 
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In thefe tvro cantos, the king very artfully con- 
trives to put feveral fine compliments to his mif- 
trefs, into the mouths of Venus and Minerva. 

In the fifth canto, he fets out in queft of For- 
tune, conduced by Good-Hope, and defcribes the 
rivers, trees, and animals of the beautiful country 
through which- they travelled, m very poetical Ian- 
guage. He found the goddefs fitting on the 
ground, drefled in a party-coloured robe, fome- 
times frowning and fometimes fmiling, with ^er 
wheel before her, from which he faw many pcrfons 
fall headlong into a profound pit, out of which few 
of them emerged. Having implored her aid for 
the fuccefs of his love, fhc encouraged him to 
mount her wheel boldly, to ftand firm, and hold 
fad i but, in afiifling him to mount, he fays. 



She by the ere me tokc 

So erneilly, that there withall I woke. 

Canto 6. ^^ ^^^ fi^^^ canto, he defcribes the painful per- 
plexity he was in, to know whether what had pafltd 
was a vain dream, or a real vifion, which could 
afford him any folid hopes. In this perplexity, he 
walked to the window of his prifon, where " A 
** turture white as calk" alighted upon his hand, 
with a flalk of gillyflowers in her beak, which 
fhe delivered to him, and took her flight. On 
the. leaves of the flowers thefe verfcs were writ- 
ten: 



AwAe i 
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Awake ! Awake ! I bring lufar, I bring 
The newis glad, that bllfsful ben and fure 

Of thy confort j now lauch, and play, and finj, 
That art bcfid fo glad an aventure ; 
For in the hevyn dccretit is thy cure. 



iJaving read thefe verfes a Kundred times,» they 
difpelled all his fears, and filled him with the moll 
lively tranrports of joy. 

To thefe fix cantos is fabjoined an epilogue, in 
U'hich he pours a profufion of blefiings on every 
perfon and every thing which had contributed to the 
fuccefs of his love, and paints his own happinefs in 
the pureft and ftrongeft colours. 

It is with difficulty I reftrain myfelf fromgiving^ 
a fuller view of the long-loft remains of this mofl 
amiable and accomplifhed prince, whofe fame hath 
not been equal to his merits. 

« 

Thomas Occleve flouriftied in the reign of Hen- Occlcvc. 
ry V. andcompofeda confiderable number of poems; 
but as fewof them have been thought worthy of pub- 
lication in print, it will be fufiicient to give his cha- 
raSer as a poet, in the words of one of the beft in- 
formed and moft judicious critics of the prefent age, 
" Occleve is a feeble writer, confidered as a poet ; 
" and his chief merit feems to be, chat his writings 
*' contributed to propagate and eftablilh thofe im- 
'* proveraents in our language which were now 
" beginning to take place. His works indicate a 
*' coldnefs of genius, and, on the whole, promife 

" no 
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*^ no gratification to thofe who feek for invention 
" and fancy '*." 

John Lydgate, a monk in the great BenedidHne 
monaftery at St. Edmundibury, was by far the 
mod voluminous, and, in fome refpefts, the bed 
poet of this period. He comppfed verfes on a 
great variety of fubjefts, and many different occa- 
fions. His principal works, which have been 
printed, were thefe four— The Lyfe of our Lady 
—The Fall of Princes — The Siege of Thebes, 
and — ^The Deftruftion of Troy. Of thefe and 
Lydgate*s other poems, the reader will find a fatif- 
fadory account, with many fpecimens, in the ex- 
cellent work quoted below ^*. The chief excel- 
lencies of this poet were, the fmoothnefs of his 
verfification, and the ftrcngth, beauty, and copi- 
oufnefs of his defcriptionsj in which he abounds ; 
but he feems to have been inferior to his contem- 
porary king James, in originality, and the powers 
of invention. Lydgate was not only a good poet, 
but alfo a general fcholar, acquainted with all the 
learning of the times in which he flouriflied ; and 
it is no fmall reproach to thofe times, that he died 
in his monaftery, at an advanced age, without ever 
having received any preferment. 

Several other poets, or rather vei:fifiers, appear- 
ed in this period j but they are not entitled to a 
place in general hiftory. I am fully convinced, 
that the poems publilhed a few years ago, under 



r Warton's Hiftory of Englifh Poetry, vol. i. p, 38. 
3* Id. ibid. p.5X-«zoo. 
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the name of Thomas Rowlie, confeffor to William 
Canning, the famous merchant of Briftol, were nei- 
ther written by that gentleman, rior by ^ny other 
perfon, in this period. It is impoffible, however, 
to perufe thefe poems,x without lamenting the un* 
timely fate of the unhappy youth who was their 
real author. 

As martial mufic was much ufed and cultivated Martial 
In this period, it is probable that it was improved; "^" *" 
but of the particulars of thefe improvements we have 
no certain information. The band which attended 
Henry V. in France, confifted of ten clarions, an4 
many other inftrumcnts, and played an hour every 
morning, and another every evening, at the king's 
head-quarters '^ 

Church mufic was cultivated with as much care Church. 
and diligence in this as in any preceding period. ^ ^* 
As the clergy endeavoured to captivate the eyes of 
the people by the magnificence of their churches, 
the beauty of their paintings and images, the /plen- 
dour of their drefles, the pomp of their proceffions, 
&c. ; fo they endeavoured to charm their ears by 
the fwcetnefs of their mufic*; efpecially in cathe- 
dral and conventual churches, and in the chapels 
of kings,, prelates, atid great barons, where the fer- 
vice was daily fung by numerous bands of men 
and boys, to the found of organs. This made it 
neceffary for all who aflifted in performing the 
public oiEces of the church, to acquire a compe- 
tent knowledge of mufic, and caufed thofe who 

33 Monftrelet. lib. 2. ch. 43 7* 

Vox.. X, C^ excelled 
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Counter- 
point. 



excelled in that art to be much admired and well 
rewarded^ 

Church mufic was not merely pradifed as an 
art, but the theory of it was ftudied, as a fcience, 
in this period. It was one of the four fciences 
which conftituted the xjuadrivium of the fchools j 
and was (ludied with greater attention than any of 
the other three, which were, arithmetic, geometry, 
and aftronomy. A confiderable number of the 
youth who were educated for the church made mu- 
fic their principal itudy at the univerfities, in order 
to obtain the academical honours of bachelors and 
do£tors of mufic ; becaufe thefe who obtained 
thefe honours were almoft certain of preferment. 
Thomas Saintwix, doftor of mufic, for example, 
was appointed provofl of King's collegej in Cam* 
bridge, by its founder, Henry VI. A. D. 1463 ^\ 

Harmony was now fuperadded to the melody or 
plain chant of the ancient church. Counterpoint 
was invented, though it was very imperfe£tly un- 
derflood. This new art, as it may be called, fur- 
niftied an ample field for exercifing the genius 
and induflry of mufical ftudents ; and this was the 
chief fubjed of their fludies. A great number of 
trads on counterpoint were written in England 
and other countries in this period, of which the 
greatefl part are lofl. Many pieces of this new 
mufic were compofed for the church, but very few 
of them have been preferved". The honour of 



3* Rym. Kiped. toin. ir. p. 510. 

35 Sec Dr. Bwrncy's Hiftory of Mufic, vol. a. c. 4, 5. Sir John 
Hawkins, toI. 3. 
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inventing counterpoint is afcribed to the Englifh 
by John Tinfior, one of the beft writers, on mufic, - ' . 
in this period. " Of which new art (fays he), as 
I may call it, viz. counterpoint, the. fountain 
and origin is faid to have been among the Eng- 
** lift, of whom Dunftablc was the chief or 
*' head ^^'' In thefe words, the invention of ^ 
counterpoint is afcribed to the Englifli, but not to 
Dunftable, who is only faid to have teen at the 
head of the Englifh muficians of Jiis time, of which 
there is fufficient evidence ftill remaining ^^ John 
Dunftable, famous for his fuperior (kill in aftro- 
riomy and mufic, iflouriflied in the former part of 
the fifteenth century, and died in London A. D. 
1458. Tinftor, who fiouriflied in the fame cen- 
tury, could not be ignorant that counterpoint was 
invented before the birth of Dunftable. It is not 
improbable, that what Giraldus Cambrenfis had 
written concerning the natural harmony praftifed 
by the people of Wales and the North of England 
in his time, gave rife to the rcpoit that counter- 
point was invented in England ^'. 

Church mufic was not only admired and ftudied studied by 
by th^ clergy, but it was one of the moft pleafing ^^ ^^^^' 
amufements of the laity, and was cuhivated with 
diligence and fuccefs by perfons of the higheft 
rank. Henry V. was an admirer of church mu- 
fic, and amufed himfelf with playing on the or- 
gan ^'. His contemporary, James I. of Scotland, 

> 

N jfi Burncy, vol. 1. p. 450. J7 Id. ibid. p.. 405-^41 ». 

38 See vol. 6. p. 251, 1^%, ^9 Thomas de Elmham, p. ss. 
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vas a capital perfori^er on the organ, and even 
^ compofed fcveral pieces of facred mtific for the ufe 

of the church *^ James III. being no lefs fond of 
mufic than of the other fine arts, invited the mod 
famous muficians to his court, and loaded them 
with favours. Sir William Rogers, a mulician, 
was one of his fix unhappy favourites who were put 
to death at Lauder, A*D. 1482*". Ferrerius, an 
Italian, who wrote the hiftory of this prince, ae-* 
quaints us, that he had converfcd with feveral 
celebrated muficians in Italy, who fpoke in high 
terms of the excellence of Scotch mufic, and the 
munificence of James III. in whofe court, they 
told him, they had been educated **. Thefe mufi* 
dans had probably belonged to that numerous 
choir which king James eftabliihed in the chapel 
of his palace in the caftle of Stirling, and had re- 
turned into their own country after the death of 
their royal patron, and carried with them the 
knowledge of the Scotch mufic. Not only the 
kings, princes, and prelates, but all the great and 
opulent barons of thofe times, had magnificent 
chapela in their Gafl:le8, furniflied with organs, mu- 
ficians, and fingers ; and thefe nobles, with*their 
friends and families, attended the fervices of the 
church performed in their chapels, as agreeable 
entertainments as weH as afl:s of devotion ^. 



^ Scoticron, 1. 16. c. »8. Alcflandro TafToni, Pcnficri Diverfi, 
Kb. 10. ♦» See p. 390, 391. ♦* FeiTcrii Hift. 

♦^ &c the Northttmbcrland Family-book, p. 3*3, 324. 36?— 
377. 
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The people of Britain have in all ages Relighted secular 
.in fccular or focial mufic. It is e fufficient proof ^^^^* 
of this> amongft many others that might be given, 
that the profeflbrs of that art^ the fcald^ i^ncj min^ 
firels, were the favourites of the great, and the 
idols of tlie people, for many ages. But long and 
great profperity had the fame effed tipon thefe 
minftrels, that it hath uniformly had on every or- 
der of men. It fwellcd their numbers beyond all 
due proportion, increafed their avarice, inflamed 
their pride, and corrupted their manners, and at 
length lofl: them that public favour which they had 
long enjoyed. But though the minftrels began tp 
dedin^ in their credit in' the ptefent period, and 
were neither fo highly honoured, nor fo richly re- 
warded, as they had formerly been ; yet fuch of 
them as excelled in their art were ftill much re^ 
fpefted. Not only all our kings, but almoft all 
the nobility and men of fortune, had bands of thefe 
fecular muficians or minftrels in their fervice, who 
reiided in their families, and even attended them 
in their journies, for their amufement. Thefe do- 
meftic minftrels, befides their board, clothing, 
and wages, which they received from their matters, 
were permitted to perform in rich monafteries, 
and in the c^ftles of other barons, upon occafions 
of feftivity, for which they were handfomely re- 
warded**. Edward IV. iV. D. 1469, on the com- 
plaint of Walter Haliday, and his other minftrels, 
that many ignorant diforderly perfons aifum^ thu 

44 War1;pn dift. Ppct. vol. x.p. 91. Northumberland Boo^f^ 

<<3 ^* namo 
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" name of minftrel8,and brought the profeffion mto 
^ difgrace, '* gave and granted a licence unto Wal- 

'* ter Haliday, John CufF, Robert Marlhall, 
*' Thomas Granc, Thpmas Calthorne, William 
« Cliff, William Chriftian, and William Eyne- 
** fliam, his minftrels, and their fucceffors, to be 
one body and cominality, perpetual, and ca- 
pable in law *^" Edward, by the fame charter^ 
gave ample powers to this mufical corporation, for 
corredting the diforders, and regulating the affairs, 
of the minftrels. But this inftitution neither cor- 
refted the diforders, nor retrieved the reputation, 
of this fraternity. ^ 

Much of it Many of the poems, fongs, and ballads, that 
loft. were fung by the minftrels and people of this pe- 

riod, have undoubtedly perifhed ; but a confider- 
afcle number of theni have been prpferved and 
publifhed '**. They are of very different degrees 
of merit, and written on a great variety of fub- 
jefts ; fome of them calculated to entertain the 
great, and others to divert the vulgar. But though 
the words of thefe poems are preferved, the tunes 
to which many of them were originally fung are 
nowunknown; and the nioft diligent inquirers have 
been able to difcover only a very few fpecimens of 
the popular mufic of this period *^ 

45 Rym. Feed. torn. ii. p. 642. 

^ Sec Rcliqwcs of ancient Poetry, Ramfay's Evergreen, and 
•tber colkdtioDS. 

47 Sir Johu Hawkins, vol. j. p- a— 17. Dr.Burney, vol. i. 
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-The fecular mutic of Scotland was greatly im- Secular 
proved at this time, not by the efforts of profeffed ^^tiand 
muHcians, but by the ingenuity of one of her mo*- improved 
narcbs, James I. who fcems to have been born to ^"^ 
excel in ^very art and fcience to which he applied 
his mind. Walter Bower, abbot of Incb-colm, 
who was intimately acquainted with that prince, 
aflures us, that he excelled all mankind, both 
in vocal and inftrumental muftc; and that he played 
on eight different inftruments (which he names), 
and efpecially on the harp, with fuch exquifite Hull,, 
that he feemed to be infpired *^ King James was 
not only an excellent performer, but alfo a capital 
cpmpofer, both of facred and fecular mufic ; and 
his fame on that account was extenfive, and of long 
duration. ^ Above a century after his death, he was 
celebrated in Italy as the inventor of a new and 
pleafipg kind of melody, which had been admired 
and imitated in that country* This appears from 
the following teftimony of Aleffandro Taffoni, a 
writer who was well informed, and of undoubted 
credit : " We may reckon among us modems, 
" James king of Scotland, who not only compofed 
^' many facred pieces of vocal mufic, but alfo of 
*' >himfelf invented ^ new kind of mufic, plaintive 
^' and melancholy, different from all other; in 
** which he hath been imitated by Carlo Gefualdo, 
** prince of Venofa, who, in oui* age, hath improv- 
^* ed mufic with new and admirable inventions ^*,** 

^ Scoticron, lib. 16. c. 28. 

49 AlefTand. TalT. PenQert Diverfi, lib. lo. Sir John liawkins, 
vol. 4. p. 5, ^. 
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As the prince of Venofa imitated king James, the 
ether muficians of Italy imitated the prince of Ve-^ 
nofa. ^' The moft noble Carlo Gefualdo, the 
** prince of muficians of our age, introduced fuch 
a ftyle of modulation, that other muficians yield* 
ed the preference to him ; and all fingers and 
players on ftringed inilruments, laying afide that 
** of others, every where embraced his '°/' All 
the lovers, therefore, of Italian or of Scotch mufic, 
are much indebted to the admirable genius of king 
James I. who, in the gloom and folitude of a pri- 
fon, invented a new kind of mufic, plaintive in- 
deed, and fuited to his fituation, but at the fame 
time fo fweet and foothing, that it h^th given plea? 
fure to millions in every fucceeding age '\ 



50 Sir John Hawkins, vol. 3. p. ftii(. 

5' For a more complete account of Scotch nuHc, fee Mr.Ty- 
tier's difTertation fubjoined to his edition of the Poetical RemaiQ^ 
•f Jam^i I. Edinburgh, 178J. 
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The Hi/lory (f Commerce^ Coin^ and Shipping in 
Great Britain^ from the accejjion of Henry IV. 
A.D. 1399, iotheaccejionof HenryVYL. A^D. 

THE commerce of Great Britain hath at all import- 
times been an objefl: of great importance, *"c^5>^' 
and hath contributed fo much to the power and mcrcc. 
riches, to the comfort and happinefs, of its inha- 
bitants, that the ftate and progrefs of it merits 
our attention in every period, and is not unworthy 
pf a place in general hiftory. Triumphs, con* 
auefts, and vidories, excite a more lively joy at 

^ ' the ' 
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the time when they are obtained, and make a 
greater figure in the page of hiftory, than the 
peaceful, filent adventures of the merchant : but 
if they do not, in the iffue, contribute to incr^afe 
the fhips and failors, and to extend the trade of 
fuch a country as Britain,^ they are of little or no 
utility, if they are not pernicious. Such were the 
celebrated vidories obtained by the Engliilh in 
France, under their heroic king, Henry V. ; al- 
moft equally ruinous to the vidors and the van* 
aui(hed. 
Obftruc- The Jrade of Britain met with many obftruftions 
tionsof in the prefent period, which greatly retarded its 
progrefs and extenfion. The martial fpirit that 
|-eigned in' both the Britilh nations, with the fo- 
reign or domeftic wars in which they were almoft 
conftantly engaged, forpied the greateft of thefe 
obftruSions. In fuch turbulent times, commerce 
could not flouriQi, when war was the only hpno^ir- 
able occupation, the merchant was defpifed, his 
. perfon and property were unfecure, and expofed to 
many dangers both by fea and land. As our kings 
had few fhips of their own, whenever they had 
occafion for a fleet, to fight their enemies p^* tranf? 
port their armies, they prefled into their fervice ;ill 
the fhips as well as all the failors that could be 
found i which put a total flop to trade. Thus, to 
give one example out of many, Henry V. at hi^ 
firft ihvafion of France, A. D. 1415, preflfed all 
the fhips in all the ports of England, of twenty 
tons and upwards/ to tranfport his army, &c. to 

the 
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the continent *. Even thofe who were engaged in 
trade bad imbibed fo much of the martial, fero- 
cious fpirit of the times, that they frequently adled 
as pirates ; and when they met with (hips of infe- 
rior force, they feized or plundered them, without 
diftinguifhing between friends and foes. This 
obliged the mariners of other nations and their fo- 
yereigns to make loud complaipts to the court of 
England ; and when they could not obtain redrefs 
(which was often the cafe), they were compelled 
to make reprifals, which encreafed the dangers of 
navigation, and interrupted the intercourfe between 
coiflitries' that were not at war *. It was common 
for the kings of England and other princes, in this 
period, to grant letters of marque to a (ingle mer- 
chant, empowering him to make reprifals on the 
fubjeds of a ftate with which they were at peac^, 
till he was indemnified for the loifes he had ' fuf- 
tained from the fubjeds of that ftate ^ Befides 
this, both the Baltic and the Britifh feas were in- 
fefted with pirates, who feized and plundered the 
ihips of ^11 nations without diftinftion. Neither 
the merchants nor the legiilators of this period en- 
tertained juft ideas of trade, or of the moft effec- 
tual means of promoting it ; and we may reckon 
the monopolizing fpirit of the former, and the im- 
prudent regulations of the latter, among the im- 
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« Rym. Feed. torn. 9. p. ai5— 118. 

* See Hakluyt*8 Voyages, vol. i. p. 154— 1 So. Rym. Feed, 
torn. 8. p. 269. 473— -276. 184. 187. 
^ Id. ibid. p. 96. 755. 773. 
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pediments that* obftru&ed its progrefs. The 
Britiih merchants canfidered all foreigners vfho 
came amongft them for the lake of trade as inter- 
lopers and enemies ; and, at their inftigation, the 
legiilature laid them under reftridions that were 
hardly tolerable. It was enaded by the parliament 
of England, — ^^ That all foreign merchants (hould 
lay out all the money they received for the 
goods they imported, in Englifli merchandife to 
•' be exported — ^That they (hould not carry out 
any gold or fiivcr in coin^plate>orbuUion> under 
the penalty of forfeiture — ^That they fhoqld fell 
all the goods they imported in the fpace of three 
months^— That one nierchant-ftranger ihould 
not fell any goods in England to another mer<- 
chant-flranger — ^That when a foreign merchant 
arrived in any port or town in England, a fuffi- 
cient hofl ihould be ailigned him, with whom 
** he fhould dwell, and no where elfe^'^ The 
parliaments, both of England and Scotland, m^de 
many laws againfl thei exportation of gold and fil« 
ver in any fliapc, or on any account ; not refleS- 
ing, that if the balance of trade was againft them, 
that balance muft be paid in thefe precious metals, 
in fpite of all the laws that coiUd be made againft 
it, and that thefc laws could ferve no other purpofe 
but to perplex and diftrefs ,the merchant. 

But the ifland of Britain is fo favourably fituated 
for trade, and the love of gain is fo ftrong and 
general a paffion in the human mind^ that all thefe 
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obftrudions, though they retarded, did not wholly 
prevent the progrefs of commerce in this period, 
as will appear from the fequeU 

Henry IV. being a wife prince, and knowing Con^mer- 
the great importance of commerce, promoted it as 
much as the unfettled flate of his affairs permitted* 
After tedious negociations, he put an end to the 
difputes and mutual depredations that had long 
prevailed between the Englifh merchants and ma- 
tiners, and thofe bf the Hanfe towns of Germany, 
and of the fea-port towns of PrufEa and Livonia, 
ftibjeft to the grand matter of the Teutonic order 
of knights, who then poffeffed thefe two laft coun- 
tries* Both parties n^ide loud complaints, and 
gave in high ettimates oT the damages they pre- 
tended they had fuftained ; and it required long 
difcuflions to afcertain the ju (lice of thefe ettimates. 
At length it was agreed, A. D. 1409, that Henry 
ihould pay 15,955 gold nobles to the grand matter, 
and 416 of the fanie to the confuls of the city of 
Hamburg, as the balance againft his fubjefts'. 
Among other claims, the German and Pruffian 
merchants demanded damages for fome hundreds 
of their countrymen, who had been thrown over- 
board and drowned by the Englifli. To this 
claim Henry made anfwer— *' That when we fhall 
** be advertifed of the number, ftate, and condi- 
** tion of the faid parties drowned, we will caufe 
** fuffrages and prayers, and divers other holefome 
^* remedies^ profitable fbr the fouls of the deceafed. 



5 Kym. Feed, tom. S. p. 601, ^z» 
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" .and acceptable to God and men, to be ordained 
^^ and provided ; upon condition, that, for the foals 
of our drowned countrymen, there be the like 
remedy provided by you^** Thefe tranfadions 
exhibit a ftrange mixture of barbarity and fuperftri- 
tiouj which too much prevailed in the times we are 
now defcribing, 

compa- Though the diflike of the Englilh to merchant- 

ftrangers continued through the whole of this pe- 
riod, and they were expofcd to frequent infults^ 
and fubjefted by law to various hardfhips ; yet fe- 
veral companies of them were fettled in London 
and other places, under the proteftion of royal 
charters. The German merchants of the ftcel- 
yard formed one of the mod; ancient, opulent, and 
powerful of thefe companies, being a branch of the 
great commercial confederacy of the Hanfe towns 
in Germany and Pruffia. This company had been 
highly favoured by Henry III. who by his charters 
conferred upon it various privileges and exemp- 
tions, which were confirmed by his fucceffor^, both 
in the laft and prelent period. Thefe pirivilegesi 
are not diftindly known ; but it plainly appears, 
that they were exempted from contributing to fub- 
fidies, tenths, and fifteenths, and were not fubjedi- 
ed to the additional duties impofed, from time to 
time, on goods exported and imported ; paying 
only the ancient cuftoms agreed upon at the time 
of their eftablifliment, which were very fmalP^ 

* Hakluyt, vol. 1. p. 15^7. 

^ See Anderfon's Hiftory of Commerce, vpU it. p, iif, 114* 
iio. 129. 240. Z79« %B%, 
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It is not to be w6ndered, therefore, that the Eng- 
lifh merchants were not very fond of a company 
of foreigners feated in the metropolis, and enjoy- 
ing greater advantages in trade than thcmfelves. 
This company had houfes in other towns, parti- 
cularly at Lynn and Bofton, and prefervcd their 
privileges, ^ith fome interruptions, almoft a cen- 
tury after the conclufion of this period *. Com- 
panies of merchants of Venice, Genoa, Florence, 
Lucca, and Lombardy, were alfo fettled in Eng- 
land, chiefly in London, proteded by royal char- • 
ters, and managed the trade of the ftates and cities 
to which they belonged '. In a word, a great part 
of the foreign trade of England was ftill in the 
hands of thefe companies of merchant-ftrangers. 

The merchants of the ftaple, as they were called. Merchants 
were formed into a corporation, or trading company, ^J^^ 
about the beginning of the preceding period. I'he 
conftitution and defign of that once rich and flou- 
riftiing company hath been already defcribed"^. It 
ftill fubfifted, and, though it had met with fome 
difcouragement, was not inconfiderable. This 
company paid no lefs for the cuftoms of the ftaple 
commodities of wool, woolfels, woollen cloth, 
leather, tin, and lead, it exported, A. D. , 1458^ 
than 68,ocoL containing as much filver as 
136,0001. of our money; which is a fufficient 
proof that its dealings were then extenfive ". They 
t^rere ftridly bound by their charter, and by law, 

* Anderfon> Hiftory of Commerce, vol. i. p. 291. 418. 

9 Id. ibid. p. »3l. %%Sf »j6; »40. »4J- 30l« 

'^ See vol. S. book4«'ch. 6« » Anderfon, v. i. p. 276. 
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' to carry all the goods they: expected to, therit^jgLjLy 
at Calais ; and to land them at any other port ^b^V^ 
ir^ade felony by, ad of parliament, A. D,. ^43c$rf^iif 
The corporation or company of the il^p^R^vas^ 
originally compofed of foreigners ; but by- dcg^t^^aEr 
fome Englifh merchants were adipitted ^jnto it, ^.. 
being fitteft for managing their aflPairs in-Englani:|^;5 
to which branch of the bufinefs the Englift were^ 
confined* 

Brother- The moft ancient company of ijijglifti mercij^jmts^ - 
Thomas. ' of which there is any trace in hiftory, wa^^^abliih^ • 
ed about the end of the thirteenth century, aa4 
was called^— 5n&^ Brotherhood of St. Thomas Becket^^^ 
iji honour of that celebrated Englilh faint. The 
defign of that company was to export the woollen 
cjoth, which about that time began to be manufac- 
tured in confiderable quantities in England ; and 
as that manufafture increafed, the trade of the bro- 
therhood alfo increafed. Henry IV. A* D. 1406^ 
incorporated this fociety by a charter, regulating 
their government and their privileges. ' By this 
charter, any merchant of England or Ireland, Tvho 
defired it, was to be admitted into .the company,^ 
on paying a fmall fine. As this fociety was coni^ 
pofed of the native fubjeSs of the kings of Eng-. 
^nd, it was favoured both by government and by 
j^e people, made gradual, incroachmcnts on the 
||^de9f the merchants 9f the ftaple, and at- length 
ruined that company *^ 
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Englifli merchants, obfervhig the advUxi- iE^Vifh 
diat foreigners derived ftdm having partners abroad, 
correfpondents of their own countries fettled 
il Bnghnd, imitated their example, and eftablifh* 
•d fiidoTiet in feveral places on the continent. 
Henry IV. granted a charter^ A.D. 1404, to th6 
Engliih merchants refiding in Germany, Pruifia^ 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, empowering* 
them to hold general aflemblies, to make laws, to 
chufe governors, wkh authority to determine dif^ 
putes among themfelves, and with foreigners, and 
to preferve the privileges granted to them by the | 
fov«rdgns of thefe countries **. The fame »king 
granted a fimiliar charter, A.D. 1406, totheEnglifl^ 
merchants in Holland, Zealand, Brabant, and Flan^^ 
ders''. Thefirftof thefe charters being too e:icten(ivte, 
Henry granted a feparate one, A. D. 1408, to ihi 
Engliih fettled in the dominions of the king of 
Denmark, who was alfo king of Sweden and Non^ ^ 

way *•. Thefe charters were Confirmed by Henry , 
VI. A. D. 1428 ". The office and jpowers of thefe 
governors feem to have been nearly the fame wit^x 
thofe of our modem confuls ^ and toWalrds the end - 
of this period, diey were called by tt^at name, and 
appointed by the king. Richard III. A.D. 1485, 
appointed Laurentio Stro^zi, a merchant of Flo* 
fence, to be conful, and prefident of all the Eng^ 
lifli merchants at Pifa, and parts adjacent ; ^* ak 
'* lowing him for his trouble the fourth part if 

^ Ralduyt, vol. i. p. sf 4. Rtiii. l^d. torn. S. p. 360. 
% Id. ibid. p. 464- ^iA. Md. p. 411. 

^ Id. torn, to- f . 0$^ 
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** ©ne per cent, on all goods of EngUfhmen, either 
'* imported to, or exported thence *^" la that 
commifHon Richard fays, he h;|d appointed tha( 
pificer in imitation of other pations ; which mak^ 
it probable^ that it was the firil comnuflion of the 
kind granted by a king of England. ' 
Treaticf. It would be tedious to enumerate all the com- 
mercial treaties that were made by the kings of 
England, with almoil all the princes and ftates of 
Europe, in this period. Thefe. treaties were very 
neceffary, to reftrain the piratical fpirit that reigned 
in the mariners of all nations in thofe times : bul 
Uiey were very ill obferved ; and few feani^ji of any 
fiountry could refifl the tempt^tipn of feizing a 
jpeafcer veffel, when ihe fell in their way, though 
belonging to a friendly power. This occaiionec) 
continual complaints of the breach of trea^tiei^^ and 
the frequent rep?wal of thefe treaties. No fewer 
than four commercial treaties, for example, were 
concluded between England and the-Hanfe-towns^ 
in the fpace of three years, fraiQ A.D. 14,72 to 
1474, and all to little purpofe "' y and we h^ve copies 
of eighteen fuch agreements between England and 
Flanders, in this period ; which is a fiificient evd- 
(ience that none of them was well obferved *"". The 
intent of thofe treaties was, to prevent mutual de-» 
predations at fea, and to fecure a fri^dly r^cepi;ion 
to the merchants of the contradling parties in eacl» 
^xh^r's ports ^ and no doubt they contributec^ foqie^ 

>8 Rym. Feed. tom. 1%, p. r6i, > 

«9 Id. torn. 9. p. 739. 7S0. 79*. 
a* Id. torn, gi^iac. 
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thing to thefe purpofes, though not fo much a^ 
tvas intended. 

The Engliffi, in. this period, "Were fully con- Cuftodyof 
vinced of the importance and neceffity of being 
imafters at fea, and particularly on their own coaftsj 
and in the i^arrow feas between this ifland and the 
Continent. This was moft earneflly inculcated 
iipon them, by a rhiming pamphlet, written about 
A. D. ^433. The now unknown author of that 

' pamphlet afferted, in the ftrbngeft terms, that if the 
Englifh kept the feas, efpecially the narrow feasj 
they would compel all the world to be at peace 
with them, and to court their frieridfhip *'. The 
ancient duty of tonnage and poundage was granted 
to our kings by parliament, to enable them t6 
guard the feas and protcft the merchants ^. This 

' duty (raifed toi 3 s. on every ton of wine, ahd 5 pei 
cent; ori aH other goods imported), together with 
the fourth part of the fiibfidy oii wool and leather, 
t^as gtaAted by Henry IV. A; D. 1406, With con- 
fent of partJaiiierit, tb the merchants', to guard the 
feas J but '^ajmS^- ^as fooii ftopped, on complaints 
being ittad« 16 thfe' king that the feas wcte not pro^ 
perly guarded *^ Henry IV. mamtained tfite do- 
minion of the narrow feas with, great fpirit,and took 
iample Dsvenge on the French^ FleiiiingSy and Bri- 
ton$, . wDkj )iad ilifoited thie Englift coafts, and 
interrupted the JEngKfh commerce, wheii the king 
was engaged agaiiiff the earl of JTorthuinberland 

*» Sec this very ctiridtJs jJarhphlct in HaUuyt, vol i. p. i57-*aoJ. 
^ j^t^tutes, 6th Rich. II. ch,. 3. 
% ftyta. Fid. tdm. i. p.4i7* 
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and his confederates. William de Wilford, admi- 
ral of the narrow feas, failed to the coaft of Brit- 
tany, where he took forty of their fliips, and burnt 
an equal numtfer**. The earl of Kent did ftill 
greater mifchief on the coaft of Flanders ; and the 
famous Henry Pay, admiral of the Cinque-ports, 
took a whole fleet of French merchantmen, con- 
fifting of 1 20 fail **. 
ViAorics The heroic Henry V. was almoft as vidorious at 
fea as at land ; and in his reign the fleets of Eng- 
land rode triumphant on the narrow feas.. His 
brother John duke of Bedford obtained one naval 
victory, A* D. 141 6, and the earl of Huntington 
another, A. D. 141 7^ over the united fleets of 
France and Genoa, taking or deftroying almoft all 
their (hips ; which effedually fecured the dominion 
of the fea to the Engliih for feveral years **. 
Henry V. feems to have been the firft king jof 
England who had any fhips that were his own 
property. At his firft invafion of France, he had 
two large and beautiful fhips, with purple fails, 
the one called the King's Chamber, the othfrr his 
Hall. The author of th^ pamphlet above men- 
tioned faith of this prince, 

—At Hampton he made the great dromons. 
Which pafied other great (hips of all the commoni ; 
The Trinity, the Grace de Dieu, the Holy Ghoft, 
And other moe#. which now be loft"^. 



H MTsdling. Tpoiligma Nettflnc, p*56f. 

M Otterboume, p. %$> Walfing. p. ij€. 

^ £lmham» cap. 30. $€• 

«7 Prologue of Eagliili NMr# apod GtaUujrt, vol. t . p. aoj^ 
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In the long unhappy reign of Henry VI. efpecially Hcmy VI 
after the death of his uncle the duke of Bedford, 
A. D. 14359 the affairs of the Engliih declined 
with great rapidity, both by fea and land. The 
French, having expelled them from all their con* 
quefts on the continent, except Calaii, infulted 
them on their own - coafts, took, plundered, and 
burnt the town of Sandwich ^\ But the great earl 
of Warwick, being appointed admiral, equipped 
feveral fquadrons, with which he fcoured the 
channel, took many valuable (hips, and in fqme 
degree recovered the dominion of the fea *•. 

Edward IV. paid great attention to mercantile Edward 
and maritime affairs, and on two occafion^ colledted 
very great fleets : firft, when he actually invaded 
France, A.D. 1475; and, fecondly, when he 
prepared for another invailon of it, but was pre- 
vented by death. This priiice had feveral fhips 
that were his own property, with which he at fome 
tinfes proteded the trade of his fubje£ls, and at 
Other times he employed them in trade as a mer- 
chant, which contributed not a little to his great 
wealth *< 

The reign of Richard III. wa$ fo (hort and tur- R«**^<* 
bulent, that he had little opportunity of fhewing 
his attention to the domlnidn of the fea. It is, 
however certain, .that if he had guarded the nar- 
row feas with greater care, he^ might have prevented 






*« Fabian, p. 464s ' ".. V^StbV^. 404. 

^ Rym. Focd. torn, la. p. 139. Ijm. Croyl. p. 559. 
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the landing of hi$ rival the earl of Richmond, an4 
preferved both his life and crown. • 
Circle of Though the EngKfli, in this period, were much 
Urged." engaged in war, and confequently could not carry 
on trade with the fame eafe and lafety as in more 
peaceful times, the circl? of their commerce ws^s 
not contrafl:ed, but rather a little enlarged. The 
fiountries with which they had conunercial inter-? 
courfe in the fourteenth century, have been already 
f numerated ; and ther^ is the full eft evidence that 
their incercourfe with all thefe countries flill con^ 
tinned ; and that Engliih merchants now began to 
Yi/it fome ie^s and coafts which they had not for- 
merly frequented". A company of London 
merchants, A. D. 1413, loaded feveral ihips with 
wool and other merchandifc, to the value of 
24,000 1. (a great funt in thofe tinies), for the 
weftern parts of Morocco, which was probably 
the firft adventure of the Engliih to thofe parts^. 
The Genoejfe feized thefe fliips as interlopers ; an4 
Henry IV. granted their owners letters of marque, 
to feize the (hips and goods of the Genoefe where- 
ever they could find them '*. There was a great 
trade between Venice, Genoa, Florence, and other 
cities of Italy, and England, long before this time ; 
but that trade feems to have been wholly carried 
on in foreign bottoms and by fcreign merchants* 
This appears from the commercial treaties betweea 
the Englifh government and thefe Italian ftates 

31 Sec vol 8. bdok 4. ch. §♦ aa pyqj. F^jd. torn. 8. p. 713. 

and 
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aod cities^ in Vfhkh they ftipulate for the fafety $ai 
friendly reception of their fhips and mercbanjts itk 
die port's of England, without any flipulation i^ 
£ivour of Englilh (hips or merchants in their ports 9 
which could not have b^en negleSied^ if they had 
frequented thofe ports "* The merchants of Eng- 
lind, in the courfe of this period, attempted to 
obtain a ihare in this trade ; but they met ^with 
great oppofitxon in the execution of this defign, 
not only from the Italians, but even from their 
own foyereigns, who favoured thofe foreigners, 
becaufe they accommodated them with great loan$ 
of n!ion^y, in their ftraits, and paid higher cuilom 
than their own fubjeds. It was not till the reigi^ 
o£ Richard III. that tht Englifli merchants ob» 
tained any folid footing in Italy } a^ is evident from 
the preamble of[ that prince's commiilion to Lau* 
rentio Stroz2d to be their conful at Pifa : ^' Whereas 
certain merchants and others from England m^ 
tend to frequent foreign parts, and chiefly Italy, 
*^ with their fhips and mercliahdife, and we being 
<^ willing to cpnfttlt their peace and advantage as 
'^ much a« poffible, and obferving, from the 
*^ practice of other nations, the neccffity of their 
^^ having a peculiar magiftrate among them for the 
•* determining of ail difputes, &c^/* Two 
Englifh merchants, A. D. 1481, encouraged by 
Edward IV. and by the Spanifh duke of Medina 
Sidonia, prepared a fleet for a trading voyage to 
fome of thofe countries on the c-oaft of Africa, th^ 

31 See Ryai.Foed. torn. S, 9. ^4 U. tom^ 12* Pkcd^i^ 
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bad^Min?ifttd|[ di^M^ed by th^ Portugudfe, par^ 
^flfchflyttf* taiHtt^L..,^ Btit thiat enterprife was pre- 
vented by the interpofition of John 11. Idng c^ 

,tn5iiooW ?9?^^^S* *® ^"^? ^^ England ?». So^flbi»uFag 
^ EHTO^eis of commerce at this time, in com^« 
11^ oQhe rapid, aftoniihing advances. i( imde in 

B^rpfirtf ^^«pr<^tyn full enumeration of the exports 3^4 
ports!^ iffffipfts^gLEngland hath been given in aforiuec 
l^ipd, to^ which very-much cannot now be added ^» 
§g^^^hgngefi, however, had taken place in theib' 
]^;f^lff^iss \ andi fome additions 4^ad been made 
l^i})v49i^the exports and imports, a iew of which 
9??X^^^- mentioned. Slaves were no longer ex- 
ported from England : but pilgrims were now 
^ecpme a confiderable article of exportation ;' and 
■^'^ feyeral'^ fliips were every y e«^r loaded fron^ different 
ports ^withcargqes of thefe deluded wanderers, who 
icirned out vwth them much money .for defraying 
ihe expences bithdr jbiirney, and making prefents 
fo iKe faints they yifite4 : for all thefe faints, ihey 
yrerf told,^ were mijch pleafed with money. We 
mcet^pth fpany licences panted by^, pur kingi to 
mafteirs of ihips^ perpfiitting tfa^fi^^ tp car;^ a cert^n 
number of pil£r}m$, from fuch a port to. the ihrine 
of fuch % fain^ named in the piermit. ^vixy VL 
Jo> example, _^i5inted jpcrmit$, ^. D. |4f&4> fof' 
the exportation o^^ ^433 pilgrim?^ |d th^ fliii^e of 
$t« James of Camypftella. Portu^t^y &^re itras 
a ftill greater iinpor tat ion of pilgrim^ from thf 

w Anderfon, yol. 1. p. ajtf. f 8^ ^ 6. p. »^9-it^7Ss: 

'' ' •■'«.i .«'". - - 
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continent^ to vifit the flirine Of St^ ThottfAst of Call- 
terbury^ which brought the balance of this traffic 
in faroiir of England: '' ^ 

A^^ ^eat iftiprovements had been made In the WmUcss. 
wckMien manufa6k)ry, greater varieties, ana tnxich 
greater quantities of woollen clothsi were raportc^ 
than in any former period. Thefe formed one ol ^ 
At moft valuable articles of exportation to every 
country with which England had any trade. But 
ftill the Englifli were fo far from working up all 
their wool, that great quantities of that predous 
doxhmodity, fo much valued in Italy and Flanders, 
vircre yeteiported *' } ^wid the fubfidy on wool ex- 
ported was one of the moft certain and valuable 
branches of the royal revenue. 

Corn feems now to have been a more important Com. 
article of export than it had been in fome former 
periods ; and fevera} laws were made for regulating 
its exportation and importation. A law was made, 
A. D. 1425, granting a general and permanent 
permiflion to export corn, except to enemies, 
without particular licences; but giving the king 
and council a difcretionary power to reftrain that 
Ubierty, when they thought it ncceflary for the good 
of the kingdom ". The country gentlemen in the 
houfe of commons, A.D. 1463^ complained, that 
the eafterlings or merchants of the fteel yard, by 
importing too great quantities of corn, had reduced 
the price of. tjbat commodity fo much, that^the 

^ Ryn. Foed. torn. 9. p. 31*. Apdqrfoo, vol. i. p. ata 
f Statutes, 4tii a^n. yi. c. 5; * ' 
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EngBIh fanners were in danger of being ruined, 
to prevent this, it was enaded, ^^ That \^hen the 
** quarter of wheat did not exceed the price of 
** 6 8. 8 d. rye 4 s. and barley 3 s. no perfon ibould 
^^ import any of thefe three kinds of grain, upon 
^ forfeiture thereof ^^" 
ImpoitSt The curious pamphlet called the Prologue of 
Englijb Polieyy already quoted, gives* a diftinft ac-» 
count of the commodities imported into England 
by the merchants of different countries, or carried 
by them to the great emporium of Bruges in Flaa<» 
ders, and from thence imported by Englifh mer-f 
chants : and as it was written near the middle of 
this period, by one who was well acquainted with 
the fubjeft, it is worthy of credit. According to 
that author, the commodities of Spain were figs, 
raiiins, wine, oils, foap, dates, liquorice, wax, iron, 
wool, wadmote, goatfell, redfell, laffron, and quick- 
' filver*"", — Thofe of Portugal were nearly the fame*', 
— Thofe of Britanny were wine, fait, creft-cloth or 
linen and canvas *\ — Thofe of Germany, Pruffia^ 
&c. or the merchants of the fteel-yard, were, be- 
fides corn, ifon, fteel, copper, ofmond, bow-- 
ftaves, boards, wax, pitch, tar, flax, hemp, peltrey, 
thread, fuftain, buckram, canvas, and wooUcards *% 
—Thofe of Genoa were gold, cloth of gold, filk^ 
cotton, oil, black pepper, rock-alum, and woad*^. 
—•Thofe of Venice, Florence, and other Italian 
ftates, were all kinds of fpices an^l g^ocery-warcs^l 

J9 Statn^esy 3d Edw. IV. c. a. 

4« Prologue of Englifli Policy, 5 i. 41 Id. c 2. 

4* Id. C. 3. 43 Jd- C. J, 44 Id'. C' 6. ' 
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&rcet wines, fugar, drugs, with (as that author 
?idds), 

Apcif andjape«, and marmunts tayled. 

And niHis and triflis that little have avayled ^* 

As feveral manufaftures were introduced into Prohibited 
England in the courfe of this period, laws were ^^ ** 
^ade, towards the end of it, againft importing any ^ 
of the arficles furniftied by thefe manufaftures. 
Upon a, petition to the houfe of commons, A. D. 
2483, from the manufadlurers of London and other 
towns, reprefenting the great damage they fuftained 
by the importation of the articles which they ma- 
nufa£tured, an a£t was made againft the import- 
ation of *' girdles, barneys wrought for girdles, 
^' points, leather-laces, purfes, pouches, pins, gloves, 
^ knives, hangers, taylors (hears, fciffars, and 
^ iron«, cup-boards, tongs, fire-forks, gridirons, 
«* ftock-locks, keys, hinges, and garnets, IJiurs, 
•• painted glaffes, painted papers, painted f6rcers, 
^ painted images, painted cloths, beaten gold and 
^ beaten filver wrought in papers for painters, 
^ faddlcs, faddle- trees, horfe-harneys, boots, bits, 
** ftirrups, buckler-chains, latten-nails with iron 
^ Ihanks, turners, hangingcandlefticks, holy- 
water-ftops, chafEng-difhes, hanging-leavers, 
curtain«>rings, wool-cards, roan-cards, buckles 
** for ihoes, fliears, broaches for fpits, bells, hawks- 
** bells, tin and leaden fpoons, wire of latten 
f^ and iron, iron-candlefticks, grates^ and horns 
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" for lanthorns, or any other things made by the 
**' petitioners, on pain of forfeiture *^'* 
stiplc Foreign trade was not carried on exaftly in the 

lame manner in thofc times as it is at prefent. 
'Merchants did not ordinarily carry their goods to 
the ports where they were to be finally difpofed of 
and ufed/ but to certain emporia caHed ftaple 
towns, where they met with cuftomers from the 
comitrifes >^fe're their goods were wanted, and with 
the comtiibdities they wiftied to purchafe for im- 
portationf -^This feems to have been owing to the 
imperfeft ftate of navigation, which made long 
voyages tedioiis^ and to the abounding of pirates^ 
which made th^ dangerous. Merchants,, there- 
fore, of diftant' fcettntries divided the fatigue and 
dJtoger, and met - eadi other half-v«ray. This was 
'Sfrendeti' Wiirh anofher advantage, that they were 
li^'^of fuifflng a ^ more complete ^ffortment of 
goods for their purpofe at thofe ftaple towns, than 
they could hav^^q^jna.^t any other place; Bruges- 
in Flanders w^s. tli« great empoirium of Europe in 
this perid#i to whiirh thet ]ftier chants of the fouth 
and north cohveycd'^thdr gooilis for fale •, and fo 
. jyt^^^w^s-^h^ir |:^fort to it from tlie Mediterranean 
.ancTtne:. Baltic, that i'co fliips were feen, A. D* 

I4SPj to arrive at us harbour or Sluyce in dtic 
nx^vjo^ -'-^an iij iS^^o. '.*.n ;v3T::>.;M . ./ 

- py nrerchants trom Lngland, Spam, France, Italy, 

♦7 Aiidcrjon, vol. i. p. 264. 384* 30« .q|5^ul4<H « 
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Oermany, Scotland^ and Ireland; and a great 
vajiety of gaods were brought to them froniL all 
the neighbouring countries. But the EngHfii, it 
is faidy bought and fold more at thefe fairs than all 
the other nations : 

—Her marts ben fcbcl, fhamc to fay, 

But Englifhmcn thlder drefs their way ^. 

I 

Fifliirtg, as a fource of wealth and commercej Fiflicries. 
was not negleded by the Englifli in this period ; 
particularly for cod and ftock-fifh on the cba^f of 
Iceland, and for barings on their own coafts. 
The merchants of Briftol and fome other towns 
fent feveral veflels annually to Iceland (in oppofi- 
tion to the frequent complaints of the kings of 
Denmark, and prohibitions of their own fove- 
reigns), to procure ftock-fifh, whith were then 
much ufed in vi^ualling fhips for long voyages ^t 

Of Iceland to write ii litde nede 
Save of ftock-fiih ; yet forfooth indeed^ 
Out of Briftow and coftcty many one 
Men have praAifed by needle and by fiaiie» 
Thiderwardes within a little while ^* 

The herring-fifliery on the coaft of Norfolk was 
an obje£t of great importance in the fourteenth 
century, and rendered the towns on that coaft rich 
and flourilbing ; and the herring-fair at Yarmouth 
was of fo much confequence, that it was regulated 

^ Prokfiie of Bqgiiai Fbttey, apod RaUnyt, p. tf;. 
m Id. p« aot* Andcrioat vol. t. p. %ju ft<6* f^* 
f9 Haktoytip. sou 
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by fever al ftatutes ^*. The confumpt of henings 
{till coiitinuing to be immenfely great in all the 
nations of Europe, the Englifh herring-fifhery was 
ftill carried on with vigour and fuccefs. 

Some very wealthy merchants flourifhed tii this 
period in Italy, France, and England. The fa- 
mily of Medici at Florence was the moft opulent 
and iliuftrious mercantile family that ever exifted 
in Europe. When Cofmo de Medici was only a 
private merchant and citizen of Florence, be ex* 
pended four millions of gold florins In buildtng 
churches and palaces in that city and its environs> 
and one million in charitable foundations for the fup« 
port of the poor '*. Jaque Le Cceur was the great* 
eft merchant that ever France produced, and had 
aloiipe more trade and more riches fbah all the other 
metcbants of that kingdom ; and by his trade and 
rich<9; contributed greatly to fave his country* 
It was this extraordinary man who furnifhed 
Charles VII. with money to pay and fupport thofe 
armies with which he recovered his provinces from 
the Englifh ^h Johp Norbijry, John Hende^ 
Richard Whittington, and feveral other merchants 
in London^ appear, to have been rich, from the 
Ijreat films they occafionally lent their fdvereign, 
and the great works they erefled for the ufe and 
ornament of the city**. Bur William Canning, 
who was "five times mayor of Briftol, and a greaf 
bcnefaaor to that city, feems ^o have been the 

»' Statutes, HdW. ni. an. 31. is* ^ Anderfon, an. i4go. . 

5J Id. an. 1449. ViH6-and«Vln«fel,toin.i5. 
i* Rym, Fad. t 8. p. 488. 
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greateft EngUlh raeirchant of this period. Ed-. 
ward IV. took from him at once (for fome mifde* 
ipeanour in trade) 2470 tons of fhipping ; amongft 
which there was one fliip of. 900 tons, one of 500^ 
and one of 400, the reft being fmaller ". We are 
not informed what Mr. Canning's mifdemeanour 
was ; but it is moft probable that there ^as nothing 
diihonourable in it^ as the above anecdote is in-* 
fcribed upon his tomb. 

From this brief account of the trade of England '^^c^ y 
in this period, it plainly appears that it was not 
inconfiderable ; and ic is probable it was not un- 
profitable, but the contrary. We have no means, - 
however, of difcovering with certainty to which 
fide the balance inclined, or the exaft value of that 
balance ; but we have reafon to think, in general, 
thiit it was in favour of England, and that it was 
very valuable. It appears from an authentic re- 
cord, that about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the balance of trade in one year (1354) in 
favour of England, was no lefs th^m 294,184!. of 
the money of thofe times ; and we know with cer-^ 
tainty, that Ibme articles of export, particularly the 
great article of woollen cloth, had very much en*» 
creafed in the prefent period ^\ The inceffant . 
cxhaufting drain of money from England to the 
qpurt of Rome ftill continued. Henry V. after 
fcjueezing every IhilHng he could from his fubjefts, 
anticipated his revenues, pawned his crown and 
jewels, and carried an immenfe mafs of treafure out 

• <> Af^detfoo, \oh z, p. 37X. ^ ScctoI. S* hooif^i* cb. 6. 
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of England, in hi$ attempts to conquer Franot» 
Henry VL expended as much in loofing as his & 
ther had doi^e in gaining thefe foreign conquefts j^ 
and I know of no other means by which thefe 
trcafares could be replaced, but by the profits of 
mattufadures and of commerce. In a word, k 
l!scms to be highly probable, that while the kingt 
of England, in this period, were diiCpatiqg tht 
riches of their dominions, by their defeats and vic- 
tories, manufadturers and merchants were reftoring 
fftem, by the filent operations of arc and trade. 

'I^^l ^ ^^^ beginning of this period, during the cap- 
tivity of James L Scotland was in fuch an unfet- 
tted, diftrafted (late, that its commerce could not 
flouriih. There is however, fufficient evidence, 
that, even in thofe unhjappy times, it was not def- 
titi;ite of trade and {hipping, of which it fuilained a 
very great lofs A.D. 1410. Sir Robert Um« 
freville, an Englifh admiral, with a fleet of ten 
ftout fhips, failed up the frith of Forth, as far as 
tiacknefs, where he took fourteen veflels, burnt 
feveral others, and amongft them a large one, 
called the grand galliot of Scotland". In this 
^ ; expedition, fir Robert, it is faid, brought home fo 
grcit a quantity of corn, that the price of It was 
fcdttced in th€ markets of England, which procu- 
red him th^ name of Robert Mend-market^ 
John duke of Brabant granted, by his letters- 
patent, vaiious i^rivileges, A. D, 1407, to the mer« 
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charts of Scotland who tame into his dominions oil • ^ 
account of trade '^ 

^hen Idng James I. returned from his long James I* 
csMjtivity into his native kingdom, A. D. 1424, •• 
hCi^applied with great ardour to promote the pro- ^ 
fpgfity of his fubjefts, and particularly their com-' 
merce, as is ^evident from his laws. He procured'*'^ 
feyeral' afts. of parliament for an uniformity-^^of 
wdghts and meafures, of all kinds, in -all parts of 
this kingdom, with very particular direftions for 
making and keeping of the ftandards, and filing 
what goods were to be fold by weight, and whfet 
by meafure ; which (if they were executed) rtbft: 
have greatly facilitated both foreign and internal^ 
trade ^^ This wife prince earneftly defired to re*!^ 
Acre the coin of Scotland to ^he ^ame weight aiiidi ' 
finenefs with that of England, and obtained an'a^* 
of parliament to that purpofe*!. But he nevet 
was able to carry that aft into execution ; though ' 
he endeavoured, by various methods, to procure 
bullion for that end. With this view, he prevailec? 
upon the fame parliament to grant him all the fil* 
ver in all the mines in which a pound of lead 
yielded three halfpence of filver ^\ By knoth^f * 
law, all merchants were obliged to bnh|^ hom^^' 
certain quantity of bullion, in propdrtion iijr*the" 
value of the goods they exported;*^* - A duty of* 
10 per cent, was laid By fevcrtil aftsj-6n*'gold and 

59 Maitiand's fiift. Edinburgh, p. 3S4. 

«o Black Acts, Jamca |. ch. 63, 6|, 65. 79<^- |^ % i*\ :- 

«« Id. ch. «5. *Md.€h. t4. 

63 Id. ch. 160. 
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filver coins exported; and at laft, in imitation of 
England, the exportation of thcfe precious metals, 
coined or uncoined, was prohibited *^*. I will not 
affirm, that thefe laws were or could be effeftual ; 
but they plainly difcover, that it was the intention 
©f this prince to promote trade, and to make it 
lucrative to his. kingdom, by increafing its (lock of 
gold and filver. Several other laws of this excel- 
-lent king> that were made with the fame intention, 
might be mentioned ; fuch as, — thofe for afcer- 
taining the rate of cuftoms on all exports and im- 
ports, — for feciiring the 'effe£bs of traders who died 
abroad, — ^for permitting his merchants to freight 
foreign fhips, when they could not procure any of 
* their own country, — for regulating fairs and mar- 
kets, and delivcrihg thofe who frequented them from 
various vexations, &c. &c ^^ 

jamctli. James II. was not wholly inattentive to trade. 
He renewed the laws that had been made by his 
father, for the uniformity of weights aAd meafures, 
and for regulating fairs and markets ". But as 
moft of the mercantile regulations of this piince 
relate to the coin, they will be cpnfidered in ano- 
ther place. 

Tames HI. Many commercial laws were made in the reign 
of James III. ; butfomeof them difcover no great 
wifdom, or knowledge of the fubjeft, in the law- 
makers. They renewed all the former ads for the 

. ♦♦ Black Acts, James I. ch. 55. 166^ 
6s See Acts of James I. pnjfim^ 
♦6 Acti; James 11. ch. 66. 81. 

. . import- 
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importation of bullion, and againft the expoftatioii ^ 
of coin, again and again, with feveref and feverer 
penalties, and were much furprifed to find that 
money was ftill fcarce. This they imputed to the 
negligence of the officers who were, appointed to 
put thofe afts in execution ; never refleding, that 
if the value of the goods exported was lefs than of 
the goods imported, ten thou&nd laws, and the 
greateft vigilance in their execution, could not pre- 
vent the exportation of money to pay the balance '^i 
It is difficult to difcover with what view fevcral 
laws were made for teftraining craftfmen, or fucli 
as were not burgeflfeSy or had not a certain quan- 
tity of goods, from engaging in foreign trade ; but 
thefc, reftraints were certainly imprudent, and were 
probably procured by the influence of the richer 
merchants ^\ An embargo was laid by law on all 
the (hipping of Scotland, from St. Simon's and 
St. Jude's day (OSober 28) to Candlemas, as 
failing was thought to be peculiarly dangerous at 
that feafon*^. The ftaple for the merchants of 
Scotland was removed, l)y an ^^: of parliament^ 
A. D. \i466, from Bruges in Flanders, firft to 
Middleburg, and foon after to Campvere in Zea« 
land, wherQ it ftill remains ^^. It appears, from 
another ad of the fame parliament, that, it was not 
uncommon for the prelates, lords, and barons o£ 
Scotland, to export the produce of their own lands. 



^7 Ads James in. ch. io> 11, %y. 63. 80. 

«8 Id. ch. 15, 16. 6» Id. ch. iSi 

70 IdtCh. 19, %9^ 

S a and 
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and import fuch goods as they thought proper for 
the ufe of their families '*. 

Exports It would be difficult, and is unneceffary, to give 
portsr« a complete enumeration of all the exports and im- 
ports of Scotland in this period, as they were both 
very numerous, but many of them not very valu- 
able. The chief articles exported were, wool, 
wool-fells, woollen cloth, leather, falted hides, 
flcins of metricks, harts, hinds, does, roes, tods, 
fowmarts, cunnies, and otters, barrelled and red 
herrings, falmon, black cattle, horfes, and fheep. 
That all thefe articles were exported, we have the 
evidence of afts of parliament afceraining the cuf- 
toms to be paid on their exportation '*. Tallow 
was alfo exported, except at particular times, when 
its exportation was prohibited "• The articles 
imported were ftill more numerous, and confided 
of filks and fine cloths ; but thefe in no great quan- 
tities, as the ufe of them was confined by law to a 
few perfons of high rank ; wines ; groceries ; hard- 
ware } armour, and arms ; furniture, and imple- 
ments of hufbandry ^*- But fo low was the ftate 
of agriculture, as- well as of the other arts, in Scot- 
land, in thofe unhappy times, that corn was one 
of the greateft articles of importation. This ap- 
pears from feveral a£ls of parliament, and particu- 
larly from the following preamble to one, A. JD. 

7» A5>8 James Til. ch. 14. 
T'a Black At^ts, James I. cb. 13, 24- 44* ^6, ^c. 
,' 75 Id. ch, 35. 

74 Id. ch. 41. Prologue of Englifli Policy, ch. 4. 
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147-r,— i« Becaufe visuals (corns) arrycht fchant 
" within the countrie, the maift fupportation that 
*' this realme hes, is be ftrangers of divers uther 
•^ nations that brings tiSual ^^." 

The Scots, in this period, fecm to have been Fifherici. 
fenfible of the importance of the filheries on their 
coafts and in their rivers, and defirous of availing 
themfelves of that advantage, both for home-con- 
fumpt and for exportation. By an aft of parlia^ 
ment, A. D, 1471., it is ftatute and ordained, 
** That the lords fpiritual and temporal, and bu- 
'* rowes, gar mak greit fchippis, bufchcs, and 
*' uther greit pinkboiltis, with nettis and abelze-' 
^* ments for fifching, for the commun gude of the 
•* realme, and the great entres of rychcs, to be 
*' brought within the realme, of uther coun- 
** tries '*^.** They difcovered their anxiety for 
prefcrving the fry of red fifh, ind for preventing 
the -killing falmon at improper feafons, by .many 
laws ; and the value they fet on that fifli, by ordain- 
ing, that none of them fhould be fold to Englilh- 
men, but for immediate payment in gold or filver j 
or to Frenchmen, but for gold, filver, or claret 



wine '^\ 



It. is impoflible to difcover whether the balance Balance 
of tr^de was in favour of Scotland or not, in this «^^^*^*<*«' 
period. It is probable the balance on either fide 
was not very great, as that country doth^ not ap- 

fs A<fts James III. ch. 8x. 76 jj. ch. 60. 

77 A(fts James I. ch. it* x^s* "^S- James If. ch. 8. 86. James III. 
ch. 45. 82* 

S 3 pear 
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. pear to have been either remarkably enriched or 
impoverifhed. But even fuch a commerce is hot 
unprofitable, as it procures many accomodations, 
conveniencies, and comforts, which could not other*^ 
wfe be obtained. 

Money. As money or coins have long been the great 

medium of commerce, and the common meafurc 
of the value of all other commodities ; and as the 
acquifition of them hath been the great objeft of 
particular merchants, and of trading nations, they 
are well intitled to a place in the commercial hif- 
^ory of every period. Without a competent know- 
ledge of coins in every age, of their weight and 
finencfs, and of their coinparative value with refpefl: 
fo other commodities, and to the coins of our own 
times, we can form no juft conceptions of the price 
of labour, the rate of living, the profperity and 
wealth of nations, 5^nd many other important fads 
in hiftory. We are apt, for example, to be fur- 
prifed to hear, that the wages of common labour- 
ers, in the fifteenth century were only three half- 
pence a-day, and to imagine that thefe poor 
labourers muft have lived in a very wretched 
manner ; but when we are told, that thofe three 
halfpence contained as much filver as three pence, 
?.nd would purchafe as many of the neceflfaries of 
life as fifteep pence of our money will do at pre* 
fent, our furprife and pity are at an end. 

Weight of It hath b^en already obferved, that anciently the 
Englifli nominal pound in coin contained a real 
Tower pound of filver, weighing 540a grains 

Troyj 



coins. 
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Tray ; that of this pound of filver were coined 240 
pennies (the largeft coins then in ufe), weighing 
pach 224 Troy grains ; and that the money of 
England continued on the fame footing from the 
Conqueft till near the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when Edward III. made an alteration '*. 
That prince^ A. D. 1346, coined 270 pennies, 
weighing each only 20 Troy grains, inftead of 224 
out of a Tower pound of filver : by which the 
value of the nominal pound was reduced from 60 
of our (hillings to 51 s. 8d. That fs^me prince 
made another change in his money, A, D. 1351, 
by coining groats, that weighed only 72 grains, 
inftead of 90 (the original weight of four pennies), 
by which the nominal pound was brought down to 
4,6 s. 6d. of our prefent money j at which it con« 
tinued till after the beginning of the period we are 
now delineating ''^, 

By an a£l of parliament, 13th Henry IV. A. D, Conti- 
1412, it was dire6lcd, " That by reafon of the °"^^' 
*« great fcarcity of money in the realm of Eng. 
*' land, the pound Tower fhould, from the feaft 
/^ of Eafter following, be coined into thirty fliil- 
>* lings by tale *\** A ftrangc imagination, that 
diminiihing the value of the nominal pound would 
ni^ike naoney more plentiful ! and yet it was on this 
groundlefs fancy that all the above and fubfequeat 
changes were made. By this laft regulation, the 
value or quantity of filver in the i^ominal pound 

78 Sec vol. .6. p. 294, 295. 79 Sec vol. 8- ch. $. 

»® Statutes, 13th Hen. IV. 
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was reduced to 3S s. 9 d. of our money; and on 
that footing the coin of England continue^ more 
than half a century, during the reigns of Henry V. 
and Henry VI ". « 

Edward IV. A. D. 1464, by coining 37 s. 6d* 
J)y tale out of the Tower pound of filver, brought 
down his groats (the largeft coin then in ufe) to 
48 Troy grains, and the intrinfic value of the no- 
minal pound to 318. of our money ; and thus it 
remained till long after the conclufion of the pre- 

fent period. 

' Thefe fucceffive changes in the value or quan- 
tity of filver in the nominal pound of coin, which 
could add nothing to the real riches of the king- 
dom, were produftive of many inconveniencies. 
Every change deceived the peoplfe for fome time 
to their lofs ; and occafioned great confufion in the 
payment of debts, rents, annuities, and in all mer- 
cantile and money traiifaftions. 

The only gold coins that were ftruck in England 
in the greateft' part of this period, in the reigns of 
Henry IV. Henry V, and Henry VI. were nobles, 
with their halves and quarters. The firft nobles of 
Henry IV. weighed 120 grains, and their value 
was 21 s. 14- d. the fame weight and value with 
thofe of his predeceflfor Richard II. But in the 
laft year of his reign, the noble was reduced to 
108 grains, value J 9 s.; and on that footing it 
continued during the two fucqeeding reigns**. 



'I Martin Folkes on the Silver Coins of England, p» 13, 14. 
^ Id. on gold Coins, p. 4. 
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The gold noble was of 23 carats 3I grains fine, 
and 4 grain in alloy, and was much admired, 
both at home and abroad, for its purity and 
beauty. 

Edward IV. A. D. 1466, flruck gold coins^ conti- 
called i^ngels, from the figure of an angel on the ^^^^ 
reverfe ; and their halves, called angelets. The 
angel . weighed 80 grains, paffed for 6 s. 8 d. of 
the filver-moncy of thofe times, and was worth 
14 s. 1 d. of our prefent money '^ 

In the preceding period, it hath been obferved cotns of 
that the coins of Scotland were originally the fame 
with thofe of England, and fo continued till about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, when they 
fell a little below the Engliih coins, both in weight 
and purity \ This difference between the coins 
of the two Britifh kingdoms gradually increafed ; 
and at the beginning of our prefent period, thofe 

of Scotland were only about half the value of thofe 
of England of the fame denomination. But this 
difference was then only. in weight, becaufe the 
Scottifli coins had been reftored to their former 
finenefs'^ 

James I. on his return to Scotland, A. D. 1424, jamcs L 

being convinced that this difference between the 
(Coins of the two kingdoms was a great interrupt 
tion to trade, procured an aft of parliament, im« 
powering hiipi *' to mend his money, and gar 
*' ftryke in it like wicht and fynes to the money 

*3 Folkes on gold Coins. «4 Sec vol. 8. ch. 6. 

^5 Kuddimanni Praefat. ad Andcrfoni Diplom. Scot. 
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. " of Ingland'V But the diforders and diftreffes 
of his kingdom prevented the execution of that 
wife law ; and the coins of Scotlaild gradually funk 
more and more below the value of thofe of Eng- 
land of the fame denomination. Materials are not 
wanting to trace the gradual decreafe of the Scot*- 
tifh coins, flep by flep \ but fuch a minute detail 
would be teclious and uninterefting. It will be 
fufHcient to remark, that at the end of this period, 
they were little more than one fourth of the weight 
and value of the coin^ that were called by the fame 
names in England '^. 
jnconvc- Though our kings and great barons were the 
l^icncy. chief promoters of the diminution of the weight 

and value of the coin, they were by far the greateft 
fuflfcrers by that imprudent meafure. For by that 
means all the fixed annual payments that were due 
to them from their fubjefts and vafTals, were. much 
diminifhed in their real value, though they conti- 
nued th? fame in name. They received the fame 
number of pounds that had been originally ftipu- 
lated ; but thefe pounds did not coiitain the fame 
quantity of filyer, and wouIH not purchafe the fam6 
quantity of goods with thofe in the original ftipu- 
lation. The king and nobility difcovered the er- 
ror they had committed and the lofs they had 
fuftained, and endeavoured to apply a remedy ; but 
jt was not the natural and only effeftual one, oiF 

\ 

•6 plack Aits, Jaipcs I. adt a^. 

'7 Id. James "II. a(^ '72.'; James III. act %%* i6. 58^ 63.83. I9. 
J08. IH. - . 
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r^ftoring the coin to it$ original weight and purity« 
An aft of parliament was made^ A. D. 1467,^ to 
the following purpofe: " Becaufe bur • foveranc 
** lord, and his thre eftatis, confidderis and under*. 
** ftandis, that his hienes, and the hail realme in 
ilk eftate> is greitly hurt and ikaithet in the 
changeing and heying the courfe of the moneys 
*' baith in debts paying, and contraQsj bygatte 
'^ annuallis, wedfetcis, and lands fet for lang termis» 
" cuftomisi and procurafeis of prelatis, and all 
^* other dettes ; it is provydit, by our foverane lord 
^* and his thre eftatis in this prefent parliament, 
** That baith the cteditour and the dettour, 
** the byar and the fellar, the borrower and the 
•' lennar, the lord and the tennant, fpirituall and 
«' temporal!, be obfervit to the defyre ^nd the in- 
«* tentis of thame that war in the tyme of making 
" the contraftis, and payment to be maid in the 
" famen fubftance that was intendit at the tyme of 
" the making of the contradis *^'* This jaw was 
certsdnly very equitable ; but it is obvious j that the 
execution of k would be attejided with^Aaoy diffi-* 
culties, and productive of many difputes ; aad thac 
it would be no cafy matter to perfuadcL, vaffal^^ 
tenants, and debtors of all kiids, to pay a greater 
number of pounds, (hillings, and pence, than they 
were bound to pay by their original obligations. 
There is fufBcient evidence ftill remaining, that 
though feveral laws were made of the fame tenor 
with that above, none of them could be executed j 

« 'Flack Acts, James III. act 23. C 

and 
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and that the feveral feudal payments due by the 
vafials of the king and barons, by the fuccelfive 
changes of the coin, and of the value of money, 
dwindled down to lefs than the hundredth part of 
what was originally intended, and in many cafes to 
a mere trifle. The relief, for example, paid to the 
crown by the ancient barons of Panmore, was ori- 
ginally 122 1. containing as much filver as 366 K 
of our prefent Engliih moneys and as 4392 I. of 
our prefent Scotch money, equivalent in efficacy, 
to 1830I. Englifli, and to 21,960!. Scotch. This 
was a valuable payment, and was probably one 
year's rent of the eftate. Edward 1. when he was 
in pofleilion of Scotland, remitted to William de 
Maul, baron of Panmore, 82I. of his own relief, 
and of his heirs, to gain him to his intereft. From 
thence the relief paid by the heirs of that noble 
family was 40 1. containing originally as much fil- 
ver as 120L Englifh, and as 1440 1. Scotch, equi- 
valent in value to 600 1. Englifli, and to 7200I. 
Scotch money. But by many fucceffivc diminu- 
tions of the nominal money-pound in Scotl«uid, 
that payment, originally fo confiderable, was re- 
duced to the trifling fum of 3 1. 6 s. 8 d. of our pre- 
fent Englifli money \ 

^QMcoin. Gold was coined in Scotland by Robert II. foon 
after it began to be coined in England by Ed- 
ward III. ; and the gold coins of both kingdoms 
yrere the fame in weight and finenefs to the end of 

H See Ruddiman's Prcf. to Andcrfon'a Diplo(n. Scot. feet. 61. 
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*'^ But the reader will form a more 



this period 

diftinft idea of the gold coin of thofe times, and of 
the comparative value of gold and filver, by in- 
fpedling the following table, than can be given him 
in many words. 



26g 



A. D. 



A. Regnr. 



1371, &C. 
i390,&c. 

1424. 
1456. 

H7S' 
1484. 



Robert II. 
Robert III. 
James I. 19 
James II. 15 

20 

James III. 16 
— I 24 



1 



Fincncf*. Alloy. 



oz. pw. gr 

II 18 18 

II 18 18 

II 18 18 

II 18 18 

II 18 18 

II 18 18 

II 18 18 



pw.gr. 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 






Value of 


coins out 


ofapouiid 


of gold. 


* 
L. 


s. d. 


«7 


12 


'9 


40 


22 


100 


3S 


68 


50 





78 


150 


78 


150 







WeigTit of 

filver for a 

pound of 

gold. 



lib. oz. pw. gr. 
If I 17 22 



II 

II 

9 

9 
10 

10 



J 
I 

8 
8 

2 

S 



17 22 
17 22 



4 

4 
o 

7 



H 

20 

9 



From the above table, conftrudled from authen- 
tic monuments, the following fa£ls appear — That 
the gold coined in Scotland was of fufficient fine- 
nefs — that the nominal money-pound contained 
abov« four times more filver, A. D. 1390, than 
it did in A. D, 1475 : ^ prodigious change in fo 
Ihort a time ! — and that the value of gold com- 
pared to filver was about one third lefs than it is at 
prefent: and fo it continued, till after the difcovery 
of the filver mines in South America ; from which 
immenfe quantities of that metal have been im- 
ported into Europe. 



90 Bkck Acts, James III. act 108. A. D. 14S3. 
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c©fipcr In the firft parliament of Jamas III. A. D. 1466, 

an aQ: was made for coining coppcr-mdney, *' for 
^^ the ufe and faitentation of the king's liegis, 
^ and for alm^ms deid to be done to pure folk/* 
An exa£t delcription is given in the a&> of the 
form of thefe copper coins, of which four were to 
pafs for one penny, by the iame aft, a coinage, 
of three hundred pound weighty of a different kind 
of copper-money, with a mixture of filver in it 
was appointed. This was called Mack money^ frofti 
its colour, as the mixture of fvlver in it was very 
fmall, probably not greater than the mixture of 
copper in the white money, hardly one ounce in the 
pound ^\ King James was afterwards cruelly calum- 
niated for coining this black money, and the niinds 
of the common people inflamed againft him on that 
^ account, by the earl of Angus and his party, though 

they perfeftly well knew, that it had- been coined 
in confequence of an aft of parliament, when the 
king was in his childhood, and had no concern in 
the matter. So little regard hath faftion to truth, 
^nd' fo eafily arc the minds of the people naifled ! 

Rate of ^^ would t^quire a long and very tedious induc- 

living. tion of particulars, to afcertain the exaft diffcr- 
criee between the rate of living at prefentand in 
the period we are now examining. I have invefti- 
gated this matter with all the attention of which I 
am' capibic; and I am pdrfuaded, that, to the 
lower and middle ranks of the people, living, was, 

9' Black Acts, Tames III', act i*. 

in 
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in that period, nominally tfen times, and really fivd 
times cheaper than it is at prefent, to perfons of 
the fame rank. To underftand the diftinftioa- be- 
tween the nominal ind real difference in the rate 
of living, we have only to reflefl:,' ift, That one 
nominal money-pound, in the fifteenth century, 
contained as much filver as two nominal pounds 
contain at prefent ; and therefore a perfon who had 
then an incbme of 10 1. a-year had as much filver 
to expend as one who hath now an income of 
ao L a-year ; and, 2dly, That the fame quantity 
of filver, fuppofie a pound weight, would then have 
purchafed as many of the neceffaries of life as five 
times that quantity, or five pound weight of filver, 
will purchafe at prefent: for thefe twa reafons, 
one who had a free anfiual income of ten nominal 
money-pounds in the fifteenth century, was as rich 
and could live as well, as one who hath an income 
of ten times as many money-pounds, or of 1 00 1. 
at prefent ; though, in reality, any given weight 
of coins, had then only five times the value and 
efficacy that the fame weight t)i coins, of equal 
purity, have in our times. \ 

That the above account of the nomirtal difference Prooffc 
in the rate of living, and the real difference in the 
value of money, is not far from the truth, many 
proofs might be produced j of which, to avoid- 
prolixity, I fliall mention only two or three. As 
grain of different kinds, and animal food, are the 
chief means of fupporting human life, their prices 
iillaim particular attention in forming a judgment 
of the expence of. living. The average price of a 

9 quarter 
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.quarter of wheat, in that part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury which is the fubjed of this book (except in 
a fpw years of famine), appears to have been about 
5$. which, multiplied by ten, produces 50 s. 
which is not efteemed a very high price at prefent. 
When wheat was 6 s. S d. per quarter, a famine 
was dreaded, and the ports were opened for im- 
portation. Ail other kinds of grain were cheaper 
hb proportion to wheat than they are at prefent '*. 
Animal food of all kinds was {till cheaper than 
grain. The price of an ordinary, proba]>Iy a fmali 
cow, was 7 s. equivalent to 3 1. 10 s. od. — of a calf, 
IS. 8 d. .equivalent to 16 s. 8 d.— -of an ox, 
13 s. 4 d. equivalent to 6 1. 13 s. 4 d. — of a fheep, 
2 s. 5 d. equivalent to 1 1. 4 s. 2 d. — of a hog, 2 s. 
equivalent to 1 1. — of a goofe, 3 d. equivalent to 
2 s. 6 d. &c/^ Liquors were fully as cheap as either 
bread-corn or butcher meat, or rather cheaper. 
Claret coft only 1 s. a gallon, equivalent to i o s. and 
ale only 14. d. equivalent to is. 3d. ^*. It was 
eftabUflied -by law, 2d Henry V. A. D. 14 14, 
** That no yearly chaplain within the realm Ihall 
** take, from henceforth, more for his whole 
wages by the year (that is to fay, for his board, 
apparel, and other neceffaries), but feven marks, 
** or 4I. 13 8. 4d. equivalent to 46 1. 13 s. 4d.^* '* 
a fum which is barely fufEcient (if it is fufficient) 
to fupport a fingle clergyman in board, lodgings, 
apparel, and every thing elfe, in a manner fuitable 
to his charader. By the fame (latute it is or* 

9* Sec Chronicon Prcciofum, p. 98—113. 9'. Id. ibid. 

9* Id. ibid. »5 Statutes, ad Henry V. ftat. ». c. «. 
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dained, *'That parifli-priefts which be, or fliall ht 
*'' retained to fervc cures, Ihall take, from hence* 
*' forth, for their ifrhole wages,- by the year^ btit 
" 8 marH or 5I, 6s. Sd.^^;'* which, belhg mul- 
tiplied b^y PcA, yieidS' 53 1. 63. 8d.; a fufti: certainly 
tiot t6o great for th^ decent. fuppott"6f a^parifli- 
^ifcft-at'prcfent J and we cannot fupipofe that' thfe 
patltament of England would have fixed tlie higheft 
•f Upend -to %e given t6 a curate aif -8 matrks, if 
that fum had not been then fufficieilt ft>r his de- 
cent fup?port. Sir John Fortefcue, chief juftice "bf 
the king^s .bench, and afterwards chancellor to 
Henry VI. wrote his book on the Difference be- 
tween an abfplute and limited Monardhy, towards 
the end of this period 5 and in that work he fays, 
in plain terms, " that five pounds a-year was a 
** fair living for a yeoman 5*^ which, I belieVje, carl 
hardly be faid of fifty pounds a-year in our times ^^'. 
In a word, it fcenis to be' abundantly evident, that 
inferior clergymen, yeomen, refpeftable tradefmen^ 
and others.in the middle ranks of life, could have 
lived as plentifully, in the fifteenth century, on an 
income of 5I. a-year, of the money of that age, as 
thofc of the fame rank can live on ten times that, 
nominal, or five times that real income, that is, 
on 50 1. a-year at prefent*'. The precious metals 

^ aatwtca, id.Kctiry-V. ftat-a. c a. 

97 Fortefcue on the Difference between an ^Kolttteand limited 
Hlonarchy, p. 133. 

9« I conFeft bifliop Fleetwood, in his ChroniconPrcciofnnj,mafcc§ 
the difference in the rate of living only as fix to on«. Byt.thaf. 
learned and g;ood prelate, writing oh a cafe of confcienee, inten* 
tionally kept within bounds. He wrote alfp in. the.be^nninj^ of 
this century, ivheo living was cheaper than it is at prefent. 

Vox*. Xi T of 
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of gold and filvo- have - Indeed greatly increafed 

in Britain fmce thofe times ; but we muft not 

therefore imagine, that we are fo much richer 

than our anceftors ; becaufe, as thefe metals increafed 

in quantity^ they decreafed in value and efficacy. 

Shipping. The ftate of fhipping in Briton feems to have 

been nearly the fame in this, that it had been in 

the former period. Commerce was not much ex- 

tended, and a great part/ of it was ilill carried on 

by foreign merchants in foreign bottoms; which 

retarded the increafe both of fhips and failors. 

Some attempts were. made to build fhips of greater 

burden than had been formerly in ufe, in imitation 

of the carracks of Venice and Genoa, which were 

often feen in Britifh harbours. But thefe attempts 

were probably very few, as they are mentioned 

by our hiilorians with expreilions of admiration, 

and thofe who made them obtained both honours 

and immunities. James Kennedy, the patriotic 

bifliop of St* Andrew's, is as much celebrated for 

building a fhip of uncommon magnitude, called 

the Bijhop's Berge^ as for building and endowing 

a college ^^. John Taverner of Hull obtained 

various privileges and immunides from Henry VL 

A. D. 1449, " becaufe he had built a fliip as 

** large as a great carrack *®® :** a fufficient proof 

that few fuch Ihips were then built in Eligland.* 

In the fubfequent periods of this work, the in- 
creafe of the commerce of Great Britain, particu- 
> larly of England, will be - more confpicuous, and 
merit a more extended delineation. 

^ Pitfcottic. Bawthorndcn. ^^ Rym. Feed, torn, 11. p. %st\ 
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Hijlory of the Manners^ Virtues^ trices, remark- 
able Cti/ioms^ Language^ T^refs^ Dietj and 
Diverjions^ of the people of Great Britain, from 
the accejfwn of Henry VJ. A. D. 13995 to the 
accejjion of Henry VlL A. D* 14185. 

T T T H E N a country Is conquered by a foreiga Slow 
VV power, and receives new maft^rs, and an ^^iSS^^ 
inundation of new inhabitants from a diflant re- 
gion, a great and fudden change of manners, &c* 
is commonly produced, by the introdudion of 
thofe of the conquerors, in the place of thofe of 
the ancient inhabitants, or by an intermixture of 

T z both. 
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both. Such were the great and ftriking revolu- 
tions in the manners, caft:oms, and circumftances 
of the people of Britain, introduced by the fuc- 
ceflive conqudls and fettlements of the Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans, in this ifland, 
which have been already delineated in their proper 
places. But when a country continues to be in- 
habited by the fame people, living under the fame 
goverilmdlftt, ptofefling the fame Teligton, and 
fpeaking the fame language, as the people of Bri- 
tain did in this period, the changes in their man<» 
ners, cuftoms, virtues, vices, language, drefs, diet, 
and divcrfions, are flow, and almoft imperceptible. 
Thefe changes, Jlbwever, like the motion of the 
fliadow on the fun-dial, arc real, and in procefs of 
time become confpicuous. If the heroic Henry V, 
were now to arife from the dead, and appear in the 
ftreets of London, mounted on his war-horfe, and 
clothed in complete, armoUr, what aftotiifliment 
would he excite in fhfe admiring multitude! How 
inuch^vould he be fufprifed at every objcft arottnd 
him! If he were conducted to St. Paulas, he Would 
neither know the chiii'ch nor undei^ftalid the fer* 
vice. In a word, 'hfe would believe himfelf to.be 
in ^ city, and among a people, he had never feen, 
I . . itcaiiliot thief efore be improper to trace, m every 
period, thbfe gradual, and almoft iiifenfible chafig^s, 
111 our maimers, language, and drefs, &c. vhidi 
have at length transformed us into a t>€<SpIc fo 
totally diflFercnt from our anceftbrs j and to point 
out the caufes of thefe changes, and the degtees of 
happinefs or diftrefs which they produced, 

2 .. Na 
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No very material alteration in the ranks and or« Altera. 
ders of men in fociety took place in this period; rank/*^ 
but there feems to have been a conriderat;>i6 chiuigo 
in the comparative importance and influence of th^ 
people in thefe feveral ranks. The diAindion be^ 
tween the nobility and gentry of England was novr 
fully eftabliihed^ in confequence of the divifion of 
the parliament into two houfes ; and the former 
enjoyed feveral privileges to which the latter had . 
no claim. The parliament of Scotland ftill conti- 
nued to meet in one houfe > and the nobility hardly 
enjoyed«any peculiar advantages, except their title$ 
and mere precedency, befides thofe they derived 
from the greatnefs of their fortunes and number of 
their followers '• The citizens and burgefles i^ 
both kingdoms were more refpefted, or rather not 
{6 much defpifed, as they had been formerly i and 
even the common people were treated with greater 
knity^ as their haughty lords often flood in need of 
their aifiilance in the i^eld of battle* 

The molt remarkable change in all ranks of DepopuUt. 
men in this period, was a great diminution of the der^HeorT 
numbers of the people in every rank (except that JV, . 
of beggars), by the devaftation and depopulation 
of the country. This depopulation was occafioned 

' In the original record& 9f parliament* tbc ecclefiaftical peeriare 
always placed firil* the dukea aod earl^ nexi, but the names of 
lords and gentlemen are intermixed $ and feveral gentlemen, who 
ypftre not lords of parliament, have dominus prefixed to their names* 
In a word, the diftindtion between lords apd l^irda.in thofe times 
was yery inconfiderable. The wives of lairds were conftantly called 
ladies. 

T3 by 
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by the three greateft fcourges to which manldnd- 
are expofed, famine, peftilcnce, and war, but chiefly 
by the laft. Famine was moft fatal to thofe in the 
lower walks of life; war was moft deftraftive to 
thofe ttf higher rank, in proportion to their num? 
bers J the peftilence made no diftinftion, 
pcpopida- . To fay nothing of the great numbers of brave 
rcign^of nien who fell in the foreign and civil wars in the 
^cnry V, reign of Henry IV. what prodigiou? multitudes 
perifhisd in the French wars, in the reigns of Hen- 
ry V. and Henry VI. which continued about thirty 
years, and were uncomnionly deftruftive! The 
Englilh xiobility and gentry engaged in thofe wars 
with the greateft ardour, in hopes of obtaining 
fplendid fettlements on the continent. But inftead 
of gaining fortunes, fo many of them loft their 
lives, that in the laft year of the victorious Hen- 
ry V. there was not a ftifficient number of gentler 
men left in England to carry on the bufinefs of 
civil government. This is evident from the fol- 
lowing ftatute, made in that year : " Whereas, 
** by an aft made in the 14th of Edward III. <t 
** was ftatute and ordained. That no fheriff or 
«* efcheator Ihould remain above one year in his 
^* office ; becaufe there was then a fufficient num. 
ber of gentlemen in every county of England, 
well qualified to fill thefe offices to the fatisfac- 
f tion both of the king and his fubjefts ; And 
«< wherdafe, by diverfe peftilences within the king- 
f' dom, and by foreign wars, there is not a fuffi>* 
f* ciency at prefent of proper perfons to fill thefe 
ff offices : Jt is therefore enacted by this parlia- 
^^ ' «^ment^ 
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'' ment, That the king may appoint iha*iffs and 
" efcheators tp continue more than one year in 
*' their refpeftive offices, for four years, comment- 
*^ cing at the next eledion of thefe officers */^ 
This Si& appears to have been made witb:nwch ner 
luftance, and from mere neceility. 

Btit if the victories of Henry V. were fo fatal to Under 
the population of his country^ the defeats- and dif- ^^^^T VI. 
afters of the fucceeding reign were ftifl more de- 
ftrudive. In the twenty-fifth year of this war, the 
inftiuftions given to the cardinal of Winchefter, 
and other plenipotentiaries appointed to treat about 
a peace, author ife them to reprefent to thofc qf 
France, ** That there haan been moo men flayne 
•' in thefe wars for the title and claime of this 
•* coroune of France, of oon nacioii and other, 
^^ than ben at this daye in both landys, and fo 
>' much Chriftiene blode fhede, that it is to grete 
** a forow and an orrour to thinke or here it '.'* 
But thefe .and many other reprefentations were in 
vain. The war continued feveral years longer; 
and before it end^d, the two powerful kingdoms of 
France and England werefo much exhaufted^ that, 
in fome campaigns, they could hardly bring 1 0,000 
men into the field on either fide, 

. England was ftill further depopulated by the Kdward 
bloody cbnteft between the boufes of Lancafter ^* 
iind York, which fuc<^eeded the French wars. This 
gonteft was peculiarly fatal to perfons of rank and 

a Statutes, '9th Hen. V. ch. 5. 
3 llym. Fad. tofti. 10. p. 744, 

T 4 power. 
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fpofm^ "and Teemed to threaten that order of men 

n^ich ^xfirpatioHi If we may believe Phifip de 
Comines, one of the moft credible hiftorians of 
thofe times, no fewer thun fixty or eighty princes 
and nobles of the blood-royal of England loft their 
lives in this quarrel, either in battle or on the 
fcaffold ♦. The fame writer informs us, that Ed- 
ward IV. told him one day in converfation, that in 
all the nine pitched battles he had gained, he had 
fought on foot; and* that as foon as the enemy 
began to fly, he mounted his horfe, and cried to 
his men to fpare the common people,- and to kill 
their lei^ders'. At the battle of Towton, one of 
thefe nine, three earls and ten lords of the Lancaf« 
trian party, befides a prodigious number .of knights 
and gentlemen, were found dead on the field. At 
the firft parliament of Edward IV. long before thd 
conclufion of that fatal conteft, the nobility of Eng« 
land ccnfifted only of one doke, four carls, on6 
vifcount, and twenty-nine barons ; all the nobles of 
the Lancaftrian party having been atber killed ill 
batdes or on fcaffolds, or had fled into foragn 
countries to fave their liv€S ^ ' 

Scotland. The fame caufes of depopulation produced th^ 
fame effeds in Scotland ; and this depopulation 
was btit'too irifible in both countries, by ruined 
^Ulagcs, ukeultlrat^ fields^ and decaying town! 
tind' citiel ^ Upon the whole, we have good reafod 
to bdHeve, tiiat there were i^at 3yOQo,ooo, pro4 

4 Philip dc Cominpa, yoK i. p. 57% 196. . ■ -5 Id ibid. 

^ Parliament. Hift. vol, 2. p. 3i2» 
' i J. RoiTii Hift. Angi; /4^/«. 

; - babljf 
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bably^ not above {2,500,000 people of all ages ia 
Britain^ at the end of this period. It is no objec^ 
tioa to this, that we hear of numerous armies 
transported to the continent, and appearing in the 
field in Britain ; becaufe all men from fixteen to 
fixty, the clergy not ^cepted. were every moment 
liable to be called into the £ield| and few dared to 
difobey the call. 

The circumftances of the people of Britain, io Diftreflcs. 
this period, were far from being comfortable. The 
crown tottered on the heads of her princes, who 
were fbmetimes on a throne, fometimes in a prifon^ 
or in exile. Of the three kings who reigned in 
Scorland, one, after fpending the beft years of his 
life in captivity, perifhed by a violent death ; the 
other two fell in war} and they were all cut off in 
the prime of their age. Many of the rich and 
great experienced tbe moil deplorable reverfes of 
fortune, and funk into indigence and obfcurity; 
and fome of the moi); ancient and noble families, 
in both kingdoms^ were ruined, and almoft extir» 
pated. The common people enjoyed few of the 
comforts, and fometimes wanted the neceflaries^ of 
life; and neither their per^xis nor properties were 
Acure. It was indeed impeinble that a people f# 
inuch employed in deftroying the inhabitants of 
.<)ther countries, or in teariiig one another to piecesi^ 
^ould be happy. But all the diftrefies io w))idi 
the people of Britain were then inyolve4> 4i4 not 
<linuniih their vices not increafe their virtues. 
Their manners in tfaefe rei^e^s feem to haieefaeen 
4tearly the fiun&in this ja$ in^e ppeoeding period^ and 

have 
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liave been already defcribed. It will be fufficient 
"therefore, in this place, to mention a few pajticulars, 
"which were either peculiar to the times we are now 
confidering, or became more or iefs confpicuous. 
Chivalry, -Chivalry, one of the moft remarkable peculiari- 
ties in the manners of the middle ages, flouriflied 
greatly in England in the fourteenth, but declined 
in the fifteenth century. Our kings' and nobles 
were then fo much engaged in real combats, that 
they tould not pay equal attention to the repre* 
fentations of them in tilts and tournaments. The 
'decline of chivalry is thus feelingly lamented by 
that fimple perfon (as he often calls himfelf ) Mr. 
William Caxton: " O ye knyghtes of Englond ! 
** where is the cuftome and ufage of noble chy* 
valry that was ufed in tho days ? What do ye 
now but go to the baynes, and play at dyfe ? 
•* And fome not well advyfed, ufe not honeft and 
** good rule, again all ordre of knygthode* I^cvc 
♦* this, leve it, and rede the noble volumes of St, 
*' Graal, of Lancelot, ofGalaad, of Tryftram, of 
'** Perfe Foreft, of Percy val, of Gawayn, and many 

•* mo; ther fhall ye fee manhode, curtofye, and 
•* genty^nefs.-^I woaW demaundea queftion,«yf I 
V (hold not difpleafe ; How many knyghtes bca 
«* ther now in England, that have thufe and thcx*- 
*^ erceife of a knyghte •, that is to wite, that he 
*^ knoweth his horfb, and his horfe hiai.-*-I fup- 
*^ pofc, and a due ferche (holde be made, there 
>' iholde be many founden that lacke ^ the more 
♦I'pyte.is. I wqld it pleafyd our' fiaverayne. lord, 
<< xHsLt twyf^ or thryfc a-yerc, or at cfae left imeii 
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«^ he wold do cry juftis of pie^, to thende, that 
<^ every knyght fhold have hors and harneys, and 
^^ alfo th/e ufe and craft of a knyghtc, and alfo to. 
*< tornoye one agaynfte one, or twb agaynfl two^and 
*' the beft to have a prys, a diamond or jewel, fuch 
f^ as(hoidpleafethc|iryncc*\'* 

• But though chivalry was now declining^ it was still cxift- 
far from being extinft. Henry V. of England, ^*^- 
and James I. of Scotland, are highly extolled for 
their dexterity in tilting ; and Richard Beauchamp, 
carl of Warwick, was famous for the vidories he 
obtained in thofe knightly encounters, both at 
home and abroad*. Many of the firft productions 
of the prefs were books of chivalry, and adven- 
tures of knights-errant *^ We meet with a great 
number of royal protedions granted by our kings 
to foreign princes, nobles, and knights, to com^ 
into England to perform feats of arms ; and li- 
cences to their own fubjeds, to go into foreign 
countries for the fame purpofe ". . All coronations 
and royal marriages were attended with fpleodid 
tilts and tournaments, in which the young nobles, 
Knights, and gaitlemen, difplay^d their courage^ 
strength, and dexterity in horfemanlhip, and the 
ufe of arms, in the prelence ;md for the honour of 
their ladies. 

' The mod n^agnifiqent of thefe tournaments was A touma, 
that performed by the baftard of Burgundy and 



* Ames's Typographical Antiquities, p. 41. 

9 Strutt, voLit - Scoticron. lib> x6. c. aS. 
»o Ames's Typographical Antiquities, p. 41* 
I? yidc Rp, Fa^, , 
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Aftthony lord Scales, brother to the queen of Eng- 
knd, in Smithfield, A. D, 1467, The king and 
queen of England IJ^ared no expence to do honour 
to fo near a relation ; and Philip duke of Bur- 
gundy, the nioiL magnificent prince of that age, 
was no lefs profufe in equipping his favourite fon. 
Several months were fpent in adjufting the preli- 
minaries of this famous combat, and in performing 
all the pompous ceremonies prefcrlbed by the laws 
of chivalry. Edward IV. granted a fafe-conduft, 
Oftober 29, A. D* 1466, to the baftard of Bur* 
gundy, earl of La Roche, with a thoufand perfons 
in his company, to come into England, to perform 
certain feats of arms with his dearly-beloved bro- 
ther Anthony Widivile, lord Scales and Nucelles "• 
But fo many punctilios were to be fettled by the in» 
tervention of heralds, that the tournament did not 
take place till June 1 1, A. D, 1467. Strong lifts 
having been created inSmithfield, 1 20 yards and 10 
feet long, 80 yards and 10 feet broad, with fair and 
coftly galleries all around, for the accommodation 
of the king and queen^ attended by the lord^ and 
ladies of the court, and a prodigious number of 
Ibitls, knights, and ladies of England, France^ 
Skotland, and other countries, in their richeft 
idreflfes ; the two champions entered the lifts, and 
Were conduced to their pavilions* There they 
underwent the ufoal iearches, and anfwered tha 
ufual queftions, and then advanced into the middle 

of the lifts. ** The firft day they ranne together 

\ ... 

'» Rym. Fged, torn, ii. p. 573; 

\^ with 



•'•* with fharp fpears, and deparfed with equal hd- 
" noun The next day they ttirneyed on horfe- 
*« back. • The lord ^Scales horfe had oh his chaf^- 
** fron a long (harp pike of fted ;' and as the two 
** trhampions coaped together/ the fame horle 
^ thruft his pike into the noftrills of the baftard's 
*^ horfe;. lb that, for very pain, he tiiaunted fo 
** high, that he fell on the one fide with his mafterj 
'^^ aiid the lord Scales rode about him vntb his . 
*^ fword dra^rarin hir handy till the king coiii- > 
*^ manded the marfhal to help jii^ the bait^rd, whd 
♦^.oppnlyifirid,- i cannot hold mcfcy the doudi ; 
** for chough my hofcfe fail me, I unH not i^A xnf 
*^ ienooiinter-<;ompanton. But tlic king would ^0% 
^ fuffer them to 4o any more thftt day. The neirt 
*^ morrow, the two nobleHieii came into the field 
*^ ^f^ foot, ^itli t^o polaxes, and fought vaKaatlyj 
V but at thekft fUe point^f the polaxe of the lord 
^ Serfl^s ^happened to enter ift to the fight of die 
^ baftard's belm^ and by fine fctce might havt 
>^ jJlucked him on his knees': but the kii^ ftdi. 
** denly caft-'down hie warder, and then thfe tiiat* 
^ '4hal k^vtd them. Thebaftard, not cbntertVwith 
** -thi^ <haDC«> required the kingr of jnfttce, that 
«^-he- mgfet ^erforme his entetprize. - The lonj 
•* fetjala i^flrfed not. But the Idirg, caHinrg toliini 
*« ithe'tdttftable and the marfhal, with the cffficert 
•* . of atmsi' after conrfaltittion hadi tt was dedafed 
** for a fentence definitive, by the duke of Cla- 
^^ i^ee, *et tofiftable of England**, and rfie 

/^duke ^ 

: f John Tiptoft, «arl of Worceter, and not the duke of Clarence, 

wai 
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/' 4uke of Norfolk, then marihal, that i£iie would 
'^ go forward with his acten^ted challenge^ he 
/^ muft, by the law of arms, be xklivered to hk 
*^ adverfary iu the fame flate and like condition as 
'^ he P.ood when he was taken from him. The 
'^ baftard, hearing this judgment, doubted the 
^^ fequel of the mattery and fo relinquiihed his 
« challenge ^V 

BffiYerr. The bravery and martial afdoor of both the 
Britiih nations never appeared more confpicuoos 
than in, the prefent period^ particularly in the reign 
of Henry V. The Engliih under diat heroic prince 
feemed to be invincible { and fought with fo much 
courage and fuccefs, that, towards the end of htS 
reign, they had a very probable profpecl of making 
a complete conquefl of the great and populous 
kingdom of France. The Scots were much ad^ 
mired for the ileady intrepidity with which they 
defended themfelves, and the feafonable and fuc«- 
. cefsful fuccours they fent to their ancient allies in 
their greaceft diftrefs, when they were on the brink 
of ruin, and forfaken by all the world. 
Snljea to . ^^^ national as well as perfonal courage is fub« 
**""**• }cGt toludden and furprifing changes, which are 
fome times produced by very trifling caufes. There 
is - not a more remarkable example of this in hif« 
(ory, than that extraordinary revolution in* the fpi« 

rits of the French and Engliih armies, at the fiege 

< ...... 

was then conftable. See Rym. Feed. torn. ii. p.jSx* Biognphia 
, Britannica, vol. ^• ^. iz^u Note. 

»♦ Stow, p. 420. 
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of Orleans, A. D. 1428, which hath been already 
mentioned *^ Before that period, the Englifli 
fought like lions, and the French fled before them 
like fheep. But as iooxx as the Maid of Orleans, 
a poor obfcure fervant-girl, about feventeen years 
of age, appeared on the fcene of aSion, the fortune 
of the war, and the fpirits of the contending na- 
tions, were entirely changed. The French became ' 
bold and daring, the Englilh daftarijly and de- 
fponding. The terror of that dreaded heroine was 
not confined to the Ehglifh army in France, but 
fcizcd the great body of the people at liome, .and 
made many who had enlifted iii the fervice, defert, 
and bide themfelves in holes aitd corners. Thia 
appears from the proclamations iflued in England, 
commanding the fherifFs of London, and of feveral 
counties, to apprehend thofe who had deferted and 
Qoncealed themfelves for fear of the Maid '*. A« 
It is imprudent to difcover any diftruft of national 
courage when war is neceflary, it is no lefs impru- 
dent to plunge a nation into a war, from too great 
a reliance on a quality that may fail when it is leafl: 
cxpefted. . * > 

- The hpfpitality of our anceftors, particularly of Hofp^tolltr 
the great and opulent barons, hath been much ad- greau 
mired, and confidered as a certain proof of the 
noblenefs and generofity of their fpirits. The fafl: 
is well attefted. The caftles of the powerful barons 
were capacious, palaces, daily crowded with their 



»5 See vol. 9. p. 91, &c. 

»6 Rym. Fflcd. torn, xo, p*459*47SK* '' 
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numerous retainers, who were always welcome td 
their plentiful tables* They had theh* privy coun* 
fellors^ their treilurcrs, marfhals, conftables, Rtw-^ 
ards, fecretaries, chaplains, heralds, purfujvants> 
Jjage^, hjcnfhmcn or guards, trumpeters, minftrejs, 
and, in a word, afl the officers of the royal court *^ 
The etiquette of their families was an exaft copy 
of that of the ropl houfehold ; and fome of them 
lived in a degree of pomp and fplendour little in* 
fcrior to that of the greateft kings. Rithard Ne* 
vilcj €arl of Warwick, we are told^ ** was ever had 
in great favour of the commons of the land, 
becaufe of the exceeding houfehold which he 
<* daily kept in all countries wherever he fo* 
** jour^ed or lay ; and^ when he came to London, 
'•• he held fuch an houfe, that fix oxen were eaten 
** at a bfeakfaft ; and every tavern was full of his 
** meat '*." The earls of Douglas in Scotland, 
before the fall of that great family, rivalled, or ra« 
ther exceeded their fovereigns in pomp and pro- 
fufe hofpitality. But to this manner of Kving, it 
Is highly probable, thefe great chieftains were 
prompted, by a defire of increafing the numbcf 
and attachment of their retainers, on which, iji 
thofe turbulent times, their dignity, and even their 
fafety, depended, as much as on the innate genero- 
iity of their tempers. Thefe retainers did notcon- 
ftantly refide in the families of their lords ; but 
they wore their liveries and badges^ frequently 

»7 Sec the Northumberland Family-boot 
'^ Stow, .p. 4«z* 
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feaftcd ift thear halls, fwdled their retinues on all 
great folemnities, attended theo^ in their journies^, 
and followed them into the field of battle. Some 
pov^erful chieftains had fo great a number of thefe 
retainers conftantly at their cqmniand, that they fct 
the laws at defiance, were foriiiidable to their fove- 
reigns and terrible to their fellow-fubjefbs ; and 
feveral laws were liiade againfl: giving and receiving 
liveries '*. But thefe laws produced little effecl in 
this period. ./ 

Hofpitality was not confined to the great an4 9^***^^^ 
opulent^ but was praftifed rathef more than it is at rank*. . 
prefcnt by pcrfons in the middle and lower rank» 
of life. ' But this was owing to neceflity, arifing 
from the fcarcity of inns, which obliged travellers 
and ftrangers to apply to private perfon3 for lodg- 
ing and entertainment j and ihofe who received 
them hofpitably acquired a right to a fimilar re« 
ception. This was evidently the cafe in Scotland 
m the firft part of this period. James I. A. D, 
1 4 24, procured the following ad of parliament : 
•* It is ordanit, That in all burrow townis, arfd 
f^ throuchfairis quhair commoun palTages ar, 
^^ that thair be ordanit hoftillarles and refettisj 
•* havand ftables and chalmers ; and that men find 
*' with thame bread and aiU, and all uther fude, 
** alfweil for horfe as men, for refonable price***.** 
But travellers had been fo long accuftomed to 

w Sec Statutes, ift Hen. IV. c. 7. 7th Hen. IV. c. 14. 
Sth Edward IV. c. 2. 

^ Black Ads, James I. par. i. c. aS. 

1 ift^h. X. U .. lodge 
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jbdge in private houfes, that tbefe public iani werd 
quite neglefked ;• and thofe who kept thempre^ 
itnted a- petition to parliament, complainihg^ 
^ That the liegii travelland in the realmei quheii 
*^ they cum to burrowis and tbrouchfairis, hepbreis 
^ thame not in hoftillaries, bot with thait acquaint* 
^ aiice and^ freindis^'." This produced stfi a£b 
prohibiting travellers to lodge in private houfel 
ivherc there were ho dairies, under the pdnatlty o£ 
46 i. and fubje£ting thofe who lodged them to the 
feine penalty. 
keii^» The people of Britain were not chargeable with 
the contempt, or even negleds, df the ceremo-^ 
nies of religion in this period* .On the contrary^ 
many of them fpent much of their time ind money 
in perfc^ming thdfe ceremonies. To fay nothing 
bf tb^ alm<)li conflant fervice in cathedral and con.<^ 
ventual churches, all the great bart>n& had chapels 
in their caftles^ which very much refembled C2xk& 
drals j in- the number of their clergy and chorifters j 
the riebnefd of their furniture and images }^and the 
pomp and regularity with which the fervice of the 
thurch was daily performed; The earl of North- 
lihiberhnd, for example, had conftantly in his fa- 
mily a dean of his chs^pel, who was a doftor of di* 
vjnity, a fubdean^ and nine other priefts ; eleven 
tinging men and fix finging boys ; in all^ twenty- 
eight ; who daily performed divine fervice in hi» 
chapel, at matins^ lady-mafs, liigh-mafs, even- 
fdng, and complyne. The four (irft finging men 

»i Blaek AAs, Jamet I« par.^/CtfSt. 
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afted a« orgahift^, weekly, by turns ^\ Thk was 
af very fplendid and expenfive eftablffhment, con- 
fi fling of greater numbers thail are now to bt found 
in feVefstPcafhedrals. 

But unhappily the religioh of oilt anceftors in Supcrfti- 
tliofe times wa« fo ftrongly tinttured with grofs ii'- 
rationafl fuperftitid^n^ that it had Jift'le tendency to 
^^lighten their minds, regiilatis their paflSons, 6t 
teform their lives. Their creed contained fom6 
artict^s^ that their very ferifes, if they durft have 
ufed theni, Aiight have convinced therh could not 
be true ; and others that were equaDy contrary td 
teafoh and revelation. The ceremonies of their 
worfliip were nicre niechanical operations, in which 
, their minds iiad little or no concern ; and they were 
taught to place their hopes of the divine favour on 
filch fallacious grounds, as the pardons of a venai 
pjieft,' the patroiVa^ge of a fulnt, pilgrimajges, faft^ 
ings, flagellatibns, and the like. But the niofi 
odious feature 6f th^ religion of thof6 times was its 
horrid cruelty and intolerance, which prompted 
ithem to bum thieir felbw-chriftiatis to afhe^, be- 
-caufe thtj d^red to think for tlTemfelves, aiid to 
worfliJp God in a manner which they believed to 
be more acceptable than the eftabliflied forms-. 

It is ohfe evidence, amongft many others, that perjury. 

'tfirfir reKgion had little influence on their ihbrals, 

that perjtoy pr^vail^d to a d^gre^ that is- hardly 

credible ; and the obligations of the moft folemn 

oaths were almofl: totally difregarded by'perfohs of 

* . ^^ See Nbrthutnberland F'amily bodk:, p". ai3— iiy. 
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all ranks: Of this the reader muft have obferved 
many examples in the preceding hJftory, particiu 
larly in . the condvfl: df Edward IV. and kidh- 
ard III *^ All the lords, fpiritual and temporal, 
in the famous parliament at Shrewfbury* A. D. 
13985 called the great parliament^ took a folem^ 
oath on the crofs of Canterbury, never to fuflfcf 
apy of the afts of that parliament to be changed } 
and yet thefc fame lords, in lefs than two yevi 
after, repealed all thefe afts **i Various ceremo« 
nies were invented to give additional folemnity to 
oaths, and fecurc their obfervation* Philip the 
good duke of Burgundy, A. D. 1453^ in the 
middle of a great feaft, and in the prefence of his 
whole court, had a roafted pheafant brought to his 
table, with great pomp, and fwore over it a moft 
tremendous oath, that he would march an army 
againft the great Turk j and all the lords and 
knights of his court fwore in the fame manner that 

they would march with him : but none of them 
performed their oaths **• It is no wonder that the 
common people were fo profligate in this refpe£l, 
that not a few of them, we are told) lived by fwear* 
ing for hire iri courts of juftice"^ 

Swcanng ^^^ Englifli were remarkable in this perio^«. 

iXcoovcr. among the nations of Europe, for the abfurd and 
impious pradice of prophane fwearing in convex^ 
fation. The count 6f Luxemburg, accompanied 

« See vol. 9^ p. ax4. »^.252. 

H Sccvbl. 7. p. 357. vol. 9. pi.4tf * ... 

* «* Monftrclct, torn. 3. fol, j$. ^ Wilkin. Coo« p. 534. 
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' by the earls of Warwick and Stafford, vifited the ' ' 
Maid of Orleans m her prifon at Rouen,, where 
Ibe was chained to the floor, and loaded with irons. 
The eount, who 4iad fold her to the Englilh, pre* 
tended that he had come to treat with her about 
her raiifom. Vte^ng him with juft rcfentment 
and dtfdain, (he cried, " Begone ! You have nei- 
«* thcr the inclination nor the power to ranfpm 
** me.*' Then turning her eyes towards the two 
carls, ihe faid, ^^ I know that you Englifli are de- 
^^ termined to put me to death ; and imagine, that 
^ after I am dead, you will conquer France. But 
^^ though there were an hundred thoufand more 
^/ God-dam-mees in France than there are, they 
•> will never conquer that kingdom *^** So early 
had the Engliih got this odious nickname, by their 
too frequent ufe of that horrid imprecation. A 
contemporary hiftorian, who had frequently con- 
irerfed with Henry TI. mentions it as a very re- 
markable and extraordinary peculiarity in the cha- 
n&€T of that prince, that he did not fwear in 
09mmon converiation, but reproved his minifters 
^nd officers of ftate when he heard them fwear^ 
ing*'. ^ 

An exceflive irratipnal credulity ftill continued credulity, 
to reign in all the nations of Europe, and feems to 
have prevailed rather more in Britain than in fome 
Other countries* Of this many proofs might be 
produced. There was not a man then in England 



•» vaiaret, torn. 15. p. 5 7. 

^ Ottcrbottrne,edtt, a T* Hcarn, torn. x. p. 300. 
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/ \ffho ei^te^tajined the lead doubt of tbfe TeaUCjr of 
forcery^ necromancy, and othsr diabolical arts*^« 
Let ,any one perufe the >vork$ of Tbom^s-W^W 
fingham, our beil hillorian in this period, apd te 
^ill meet wi^h 9^ny ridiculous miracles, related 
with the greateft gravity, as the njoft .qnqpeftion^ 
able fa£ks. The Englifli wcfe remarkable for one 
fpscies of cfisduUcy peculiar to themrelvc^t ifiz* ^ 
^im belief in the predictions of certain pretended 
prophets, particularly of the famous Aferlin. Philip 
de ComineS) in bis relation of vhat pa0ed at the 
interview between Edward IV. and Lewis XL oq 
the bridge of Picquiny (at which he was prdient), 
acqv^aints us, that after the two kings had faluted 
one another, and conyerfed a little together, the 
bifliqp of Ely, chancellor of England, began a ha- 
rangue to the two mftn»rchs,^ by telling them> that 
the Engliih had a prophecy, that ^ great peace 
would be concluded between France and England 
at Picquiny ; for the Englifli (fays Comines) are 
great believeTS in fuph prophecies, and have o|ie of 
^em ready to produce on every occaiion ^. 
Tj^c Eng, fjjg EngUfh frequently defeated the French U\ 
nepocia- the field^ in this period, but were generally defeated 
by them in th^ cabinet. Philip d6 Comineti, vhq 
was j^n ex^eWe^t jv^dge pf mankind, and feems to, 
h^Y? Hudi^d the n^^ttojial ch^ra^r of <he Englifli 
with gres^ c;^re, a9kilo:\^Iedg^4 th<\t th^ y w^e but 

*9 W. Wyrccft^r, p. 461. 47i» Rym. Foad. torn. S. p. 427, 
Wilkin. Concil. torn. «> p. 394. 

^^ M^moires.^^ Fbilirpe de Comii^'.s^ l« 4.' c« nu 
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Uudering negociatorS) and by no means a, match 
for the French. They were eafily knpofed upon^ 
he fay9^ by difTitnuJationi apt to fall into a paffion, 
and to become impatient when they were contra^ 
dided ; and, in a word^ that they were not fo Tub* 
tile, Infinuatingy and patient » as their adverfaries^ 
who took advantage of all their foibles ^\ The 
£n^(h certainly committed a moil grievous error^ 
in withdrawing, in a paffion^ from the great con-^ 
greft at Arras, A^D. 1435^*. No prince was 
ever more ihamefully deceived by . another tha9 
Edward IV* by that artful and faithlefs monarch 
Lewis XI. 

Aiierce, and even qruel fpirit, too much pre* Ferocity, 
vailed in both the Britifh nations in this, period^ 
and formed a difagreeable feature in their national 
characters. This was owing to the violent con-* 
teds, and almoll conftant wars^ in which they were 
engaged ; which hardened their hearts^ inflamed 
their pailions, and made theqi fannliar with blood 
and ilaughter. The reader muft have met with fo 
many proofs of this dctte and cruel f|»rit, in per* 
ufing the firft chapter of this book, that it is aft 
:anneceflary as it would be unpleafant> to multiply 
- examples of it in this place. It is fufficient to ob«- 
ferve in general, that the wars and battles of thik 
period were uncommonly fierce and fanguinary; 
that prifoners of diftindion were generally put to 
death qn the field, in cold blood ; that aflailina- 

^» Mcmoires dc Philippe d^ Comincs, 1. 4. c. 6. 9. 
<» Sec Tol. 9. p, 10^. 
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tions and murders were very frequent, perpetrated 
on pcrfons of the greateft eminence, by the hands 
of kings^ nobles, and near relations. The forochy 
of thpfe unhapy times was fo great, that it in- 
fected the fajf and gentle fex, and made many 
ladies and gentlewomen take up arms, and follow 
the trade of war. " At this fiege (of Sens, A. D, 
^' 1420) alfo lyn many worthy ladyes and gentil- 
*^ women, both French and Englifli ; of the whiche 
** many of hem b^gonnc the f^itz of armes long 
*• time agoon, but of lyyjng at feges now they be- 
'* gynne firft*'.** But the women of Wales, on 
one Qccafion, are faid to have been guilty of deeds 
fo horrid and indelicate, that they are hardly ere- 
dible; and are therefore related in the words of 
the original author, in the note below '*. 

When 

, - 3J Rym.FoBd. torn. y. p.911. 

34 Eo tempore (A. D. 1401) Howenus Gleyndor afliietis iu- 
tcndens irruptionibus, pcne totani militiam Hercfordcnfi- provinciaB 
provocavit ad arma, cai ducatum praebuit Edmundus de Mortud- 
•ittari.. Sc4 cum perventiiin fiiiOct ad aftmn martium, proditiope 
nietiitifite, ct Edmundvis captvw et csetep yi<^I fpnt|,pcci/li <ic iiQftr<si, 
tibu8 araplius quam millc viris. Quorum genitalia mulieres Wil. 
lenfium poft conflictum abfciderunt» et membram pudendunin ore 
cQJuflibetinterempti po(uerunt,te(ticulofqueamcntodepefidere Ce« 
Cerunt.nafpfquc prjecifos ip oculis corqndem prcfTcrcnt, et fepultu- 
ram mortuis cadavcribu* prqhibucrunt. T, fVaifing, p. 557. 

Shakcfj^carc feems to have pcrufed the aboye, of which the foUotr- 
itig lines are a delicate guarded tranflation : 

There came 

A poft from Wales, loaden with heavy newf { 
Whqfe worft was, that the poblc Mortimer, 
, X*eading the men of Herefordihire t^ fight 

Agaioft 
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when we CQnfider the date 6f the countrf, the R^Uienr. 
condition and cbara£ter of many of its hihabitants, 
we (hall not be furprifed to bear that England wa» 
xnuch infefted with robbers . in this periods Sir 
John Fortefcue, chief juftice of the king's-bench 
in the rdgn of Henry VL acknowledges that rob- 
bery was much more frequent in England than in 
France or* Scotland ; and, which is remarkable in 
one of his profeilion, he boafts of this as a proof 
of the fuperior courage of the Englifh. **. It hath 
^^ b^n often feen in England, that three or foiyr 
f ^ tbe^ hath fett upon feven or eight true men, 
f * anfi robyd them al. But it hath not ben feen 
f^ in Fraunce, that feven or eight thefes.have ben 
*' hardy to robbe three or fpur .true men. Wher- 
f^ for it |s right feld that Frenchmen be hangyd 
** for robbery?, for that thay have no hertys to do 
f^ fo terrible ^n 9&€. There be therfor nio men 
hangyd in England, in a yere, for robber^ye and 
maijiAaugbter, than there be hangyd in Fraunce^ 
for fu.ch cauf^ of crime, in feven yers. Therms 
f^ 13 po n^n hangyd in Scotland in feven yers to^r 
-^' getber for robberye ; and yet thay be often tyow 
^^ hangyd for, larceny and flelying of goods in the 
^^' abfence of the owner thprof : but their hart$ 

Againft th^ irregular and wil)! Glendowers 

Wat by the rude handn of that Welfhman tak^a; 

A thoufAnd of his people butchered » 

Upon whofe dead corps there was fiich mlfiile. 

Such beaftly {hamelefs transformation 

By the Welih women done, as may not be» 

Without much ihame^ retold, or fpoken of, 

iftParjBcnrylV.Acti. Scen^i, . 
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•^ fcrve them not to take a manny's goods, while 
•♦•'he is prdent, and will defend it j which maner 
^ of takying h called robb^ye. But the £ngli(h 
^* men be olF another corage ; for if he be potu 
^ and fee another man havyng richeife, which 
•♦ may be takyn from him by migKt, he wol not 
* fpare* to do fo "/' Whatever becomes of the 
reafoning of the chief juftice, his authority is fuffi# 
eient to eftablifb this fa^, that robbery prevailed 
much more in England than in France or Scotland^ 
in his time* 

Mannen The manners of the cler^ m the preceding pe» 
ckrgr. riod, which have been fo fully defcribcd in the 
eighth volume of this work, were fo fimilar to thofe 
of the times we are now delineating, that, to pre- 
vent unneceffary repetitions, the teader may be 
referred to that defcription ^. For though Dr, 
Wickliffe and his fbliowers declaimed with as ndoch 
irchemcnce agatnft the pride, ambition, avarice, 
truelty, luxm-y, and other vices of tjie clergy, as 
againft^hcir erroneous^ doSrines and fuperiUtious 
ceremonies, they declaimed in' vain: the clergy 
were at kaft as much attached to their riches, their 
' honours, and th^r pleafures, as to their ipeculfttive 
o^niotis ; and as unwilling to abandon their vices 
as to renounce their errors, In a word, the gene-* 
rality of the Britiih clergy in this period were neither 
more learned, nor more virtuous, thaa their im-* 
mediate predecefloss } and feem ta have differed 

15 Sir John Fortefcflc on the DiiTcrence between wi abfolutc an4 
limited Monarchy, ch- « 3. 

' ^ Sec vol. S. p. s^^-wjTI* 
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from them in uodiicg but in tfae^fuperior crueky 
with which th^y prleculied j^ unhappy LoU 

. ^rb^ aities in general are not very friendly tQ Mannert 
the virtue of their inhatjitants, efpecially of the of youth, 
youn]g aQd opulent. Honeft Mr, Caxton obf$rv$4 
poi^ceriiing the you^h of Landoa in his tim^, that 
y»\itf3\ th^y were very young, they were exceedingly 
{tmiabk and promising ; but th;^t whm they arrived 
^t riper y^ars> many of them dif^ppointed the hope^ 
pf their fri^nds^ and diffipated the wealth that had 
been left theni by their parents. <' I fee that the 
^* children that b^n borne within the fayd cyto . 
^\ (Liondpn) en^reafe and prouffyte not Uke their 

V fsiders and olders ; but for moofte parte, alter 
^* that they ben comey n to theyr perfight yercs of 
^^ difcrecion, and rypene« erf age, how well that 
^^ they re faders have l^ce to them grete cjuantite 
^^ of gQodi^s^ yet fcarcely amonge ten two thrive^ 

V O bleffed Lord ! whan I remembre tbys, I an) 
^^ ^1 ^b^fhed : } cannot juge the caufe ; but fayrer^ 
\^ ne wyfer, ne bet befpoken children in cheyr^^ 
^< yduthe ben no wher than ther ben in London % 
^* but ai thyr ful rypying, th^e is no csirnel, nei; 
^< good com founden^ bvit ^haflF for the n]L90ft 
*^ part^V 

It would b^ improper tp purfue this unplea&ai ^wn^y 
fiibjed any further. If our anceftors in this period ^ ^* 
^ere free from certain vices and follies which am 
$Q0 prevalent among their poftcrity in the prefent 

J7 Ames' I^iftory oiF Printins, p. 37, 
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age, they were guilty of others, fome of them of a 
very odious nature, which do not now prevail. 
Let us not then imagine, from an ill-founded ve* 
neration for antiquity, that the former times were 
better than thefe. In feveral refpefts tl\ey were 
certainly much worfe, as well as more unhappy. 
Language , The living language of a great commercial 
people, who cultivate the fciences, and have much 
intcrcourf^ with other nations, is liable to perpetual 
changes. Thefe changes arc introduced by flow 
imperceptible degrees-, but in the courfe of a few 
ages they become confpicuous. The language 
. (for example) of the people of England, in the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, is now 
as unintelligible to their pofterity, as a dead or fo- 
reign (language. Of this any reader may be con-r 
vinced, by looldng into the Saxon chronicle, or 
turning to the fpecimens of the language of thole 
limes, in the preceding volumes of this work *'. 
In the fourteenth century, the people of England 
began to fpeak a language which may be called 
Englifti ; though it was ftill fo different from that 
^hich IS fpoken by their poflerity in the prefeiit 
age, that it can hardly be underftood without th^ 
affiftance of a gloffary "• 

Greater '^^^ language of the vulgar, in every age, is 

chaagfsifi confidcrably different from that of the polite and 

the Ian* 4 « ^ • r • 1 

f^uage of learned ; and m fome times there are greater 
thanoahc changes in the one than in the other. In our pre-r 



learned. 



•• Sec vol. 4. p. 368, 3604 \ Tol. 6. p. 351, 3^3. ; vol. 8. App. 
N^ 4* ^ Se^ the works of Chaucer j Gower, Sec, 
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fent period, we find few or no improvements ia 
the language of the learned, becaufe there were few 
or no improvements made in learning. The. 
\irorks of Chaucer and Gower, who flourifhed ia 
the fourteenth century, are as intelligible to a mo- 
dern reader^ as thofe of king James L Lydgate, 
or Occleve. But we learn from the teftimony of 
"William CsLfetpn, that the langilage of the comnion 
people of England underwent a very remarkable 
change in the courfe of this period. •* Certaynly 
** the langage now ufed (A..D. 1490) varyeth 
*' ferfefrom that which was ufcd and fpoken whaa 
** I was born. For we Englisflie men ben bornQ 
** under the domynacyon of the mone, which i$ 
** never ftedfafte, but ever waverynge^*" The 
differehce between the. language moft commonly 
ufed and mod: generally underwood, and th^ 
which was affefted by the polite and learned, waf 
then fo great, that Mr. Caxton (who was much 
employed in tranflating books out of French int<? 
Englifti) was greatly perplexed what words to ufe, 
in order to render his tranflations linivetfally ufeful 
and agreeable. *' Some gentylmen (fays he) hav?. 
*« blamed me, faying, that in my tranllacyons I 
** had over curyoUs tetmes, which could not be 
*' underfcande of comyn peple, and defired me to 
** ufe olde and homely terms in my tranflacyons j 

•* and fayn wolde I fadsfy every man. But 

•' fom honeft and grete cleikes have ben wy th me, 
<* and defired me to wry te the mode curyoustermes 

40 Ames Uiftorfof Ptiniing, p. 5a. 
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" that I coude fyndc. And thus between playn, 
** rude, and curious, I ftand abaflied**/* To ex» 
tricate himfelf out of this difficulfy, Caxtori very 
wifely refolded to ufc terms neither over-f ude nor 
oVer-curious. 

Difference of dialcQ: is cdmmoil to every lan- 
guage, in every age atld country, efpecially in 
countries of great extent, and divided into many 
provinces. This difference was fo great in Eng^ 
land, in this period, that (as we are told) the inha- 
bitants of one county hardly underftood thofe of 
another. '• That cdmyne Englisffie that is fpoken 
•' in one fhyre varyeth from another ; infomuchci 
•* that in my c|ayes happened, that certayi^ mer- 
•• chaunts were in a ftiipp in Tamyfe, for to have 
" failed over the fee into Zelahde, and for lacke 
•^ of wynd they taryed atte Forhnd, and went to 
'•■ land for to refrcfhe them ; and one of them, 
«*^ named Sheffdde, a mercer, came into an hows, 
** and axed for mete, and fpecyally he axed after 
•^ egges ; and the good wyf anfwerde, That Ihc 
•^ coude fpeke no Frenflie. And the merchaunt 
•* was angry j for he alfo coude fpeke no Frenfhe j 
but wolde have hadde egges, and fhe underftode 
hym not. And thenne at laft another fayd, thtt 
he wolde have ceyren ; thenne the good wyf fayd^ 
" that Ihe underftode him well**." 

From the many fpecimens that have been given 
of the Englifli of this period, in this and the pr^ 
ceding chapters of this book^ from the bed writers 
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Jbdth in profe and v€*fe, the teftder flifc(t feave 6^ 
ferved with" Ibme fufprlfe thscTr tarbus, ftfange^* 
irregtrfer manner of f]^elRng, tvhieh co^eribiites ntrt 
a Kttlc to the obfciirity of thcTr writings. SpeHing, 
in thofe times, wa^ fa perfeftiy arbitrary and tin- 
fettled, that the fame Writer fpelt' the fattrtr word 
two 6t three different ways in the fame page. In a 
Vord, every wr-iter contented himfclf with pnrtrng 
together any combination of lettef 3 (hat occurred to 
him at the time, whicii he inragrned would fnggeft * 
the word he intended to his readers, withoiirt cvier 
tefieftihg what leftei* others ufed, or he himfcff 
had tried i on^former cceafions> for that purpofe. 

It is difficult to difeovdr any very material dif^ r.angij.i{& 
ferencc between the language of England and of i^^^"^^' 
the low lands of Scotland-, in^ this period; the 
Writers of the one. country being a^ intelligibre to- si 
modern reader as thofe of the other* Of tWs any 
one may be convinced j by comparing the workt 
bf Jeoffry Chaucer and John* Barbour, or of any 
two contempxjrary wiiters^ of the two courrtriesi 

There was probably a conflderable difference in tlie 
bronunciation, as there is ar prefent. 

Culloms which have been long eftabliflted ar6 Lawtm 
apt to be continued, after the change of circura'- ^*^°^^* 
fiances hath rendered thenvabfuttl and* inconve- 
nient. (uoxkVA any cuftom be more incon^dm^nt 
G(nd^ unrisafonable/thaix to 'comf>ofe and prt$mulg»f^ 
the laws of a country in^ a language wliiijh' h^ oif 
the legiflators, and hardly any of the other inha- 
bitants, underftood ? Such a caftbm prevailed in 
'England in this period. The numerous ftatutes 

made 
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made in the reigns of Henry IV. V. and VI. and 
of Edward IV. except a very few in Latin, were 
compofed^ recordedi and promulgated in French ^' ; 
though that language was then very little under- 
flood or ufed in England^ Many proofs might be 
produced of this lad fa£t ; but the exprefs tefti- 
niony of an author of undoubted credit, who flou- 
tifhed in thofe timesj will, I hope> be thought 
fufficient. Honefl William Caxton affures us, 
. that the greac motives which induced him to fpend 
fo much of his rime in tranflating books out of 
French into Englifh, were, " i. Becauce moft 
** quantyty of the peple underftoude ne Frenfhe 
•* here in this nobl^ royame of England-— and, 
«* 2. To fatisfy the requeftes of his fyngular good 
** lordes," who needed thefe tranflatlons as well as 
others^. ^Richard IIL and his parliament, which 
met at Weftminfter, 20th January A. D. 1483, 
put an end to this abfurd cuftom, by framing their 
a£ts in the Englifh language ^. The a&s of the 
parliaments of Scotland, from the beginning of this 
period, were compofed in £ngli(h| or in the lan- 
guage of the low lands, and moft populous part) 
of that kingdom, which was alfo underftood by tht 
chieftains in the Highlands **. 1 

Drg^ As the people of England, in this period, pol- 

fefled great abundance of excellent wool, and had 
made confiderable progrefs in the clothing arts, it 
is probable that they were comfortably and dc- 

43 See Statute?, toI. i, t. ^ Ames, p. 47. 

45 Statute! ift Richard IQw ^ Stt Black Aib. 

cently 
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cently drefled.. This conjeaure is confirmed by 
the uhexceptionable teftimony of flr John Fdr- 
tefcue ; who, in proving that the Englifh, who 
lived under a limited moriarchv, \vere miich hap- 
pier than their rivals the Frerich, who lived under 
ia defpotifc government, gives this as one example 
of .their fuperior happineft, that they were muth 
Setter drefled or clothed; " The French weryn 
" rio wollyn, but if it be a pore cote, under their 
^^ uttermdft garment, mside of grete canvas, and 
" call it a frolc. Their hofyfibe of like canvas, and 
*• paflin not their knee ; wherefor they be garter- 
*''ed, and their thyghs bare. Their uifs and 
*^ children gone bare fore*^ But the Englifli 
*^ wear fine wollen cloth in all their apparell. ' 
•''They have alfo abundance of bed-coverings in - 
*' their houfes, and of all other wollen ftufFe *^" ^ 
It is probable, however, th;it fir John Fortefcue, 
in this paflage, fpeaks only of Veomen, fubftantlal 
farmers, and artificei-s. For it appears, from an 
aft of parliament made A. D. 1444, for regulating, 
the. wages and clothing of fervants employed in- 
-.hufbandry, that their drefs -and furniture could 
.hardly. anfwei* the above defcription. By that law- 
a. bailiff or overfcer was to have an allowance of 
5 s. equivaleilt to 50 s. a-year, for his clothing ; a 
hind of principal fervant, 4 s. equivalent to 40s. at 
.prqfent ; an ordinary fervant, 3 s. 4 d. equivalent to 
. 53*8* 4 ^*^^ B^t as all thefe perfons were allowed 






47 Fortefcue on abfolute and limited Monarchy, c. 5, 
^ Id.'de Laudibiis Legum Anglic, cap. 36. 
'•9 JJtalulea, asd Hen. VI. c. 1 a. 
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. meat, drink, and wages, they might be comfort^ 
aWy and decently clothed, by expending a part of 
their wages on their clothing. The drefs of la- 
bourers and common people in this period appears 
to have been iimple and well contrived^ confifling 
of fhoes, hofe made of cloth, breeches, a jacket and 
coat buttoned, and faftened about the body by a 
belt or girdle. They covered their head$ with 
bonnets of cloth ^\ As the common people could 
not afibrd to follow the capricious changes of 
fafhion^ the drefs of both fexes in that order feems 
to have continued nearly the fame through feveral 
ages, 
the^nobl- ■^^^ comfort and decency are not the only, very 
lity, &c. often not the chief objeds regarded in drefs. It 
hath been an ancient and univerfa.1 cuflom, to dif* 
tinguiOi the different ranks and pfofef^ons in fo- 
ciety by their different robes and dteffes. Thq 
robes worn by the kings, princes, dukes, earls, 
lords, and knights of England, on public folemni* 
ties, are fo well known, and have been fo often 
dcfcribed, that a minute delineation of them in this> 
place is unneceflary, and would be t^ediqus. As 
thofe of perfons of rank in Scotland, in this per^d, 
. are not fo generally known, they may he briefly 
mentioned *\ The robes of the earls, lords of 
, parliament, and burgeffes, in the. parliaments^ of 
Scotland, were prefcribed by the foUowmg faw 
made in the reign of James II. A. D. 1455 : ^* It 

5® See Mr. Sthitt's ufeful work, vol. a. plate 3* 
5« Sec Sclden's Titles of Honour, Aanflic*$ HiftiAy of the Gar- 
" ter, Strtttt*8 Antiquities. 
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** is ^atUte and ordainit, that all erlis fall ufc 
.** rxuiQtiilis pf browne granit, oppin befoir, furrit 
** .with qujiyte lyning, and lynlt befoir outwith an 
;*? hamd braid to the belt fteid, with famcn furring, 
'* .with lytell huds of the faimen claith, and to be 
*^ ufit upon their fchuldaris. And the uther 
. ** lordi$ .of parliament to have an mantell of reid, 
** rychtfwa oppenlt befoir, and lynit with filk, or 
*' .furrit with crifty gfay greece, or purray, togid- 
*' der with .an hude of the famen claith, furrit as 
' *^ faid is. And all commiiTaries of burrowis, ilk 
** ane to have ane pair of clokis of blew, furrt fate 
- *^.fydc, op|)in on the rycht fchuldar, furrit as 
*^ affeiris, and with hiids of the famen, as faid is. 
** And quhat erl, lord of parliament, commiflaries 
" of burrowis, that enteris in parliament or gene- 
** rail cotinfall but [without 3 the faid habit furrit, . 
*• fall furthwith pay tharefter ten punds to the 
•* lung unforgiven **•'* By the fame law, jidvo- 
. cates, who . fpoke for money in parliament, are 
* commanded " to have habits of grene, of the faf- 
*• foun of a tunekil, and the fleves to be oppin as 
«* a talbert "•" How antic and ridiculous an 
dppearatce would an advocate make at the bar, in 
. ^ the prefent age, in this drefs ! But the magic power 
of fafliion makes almoft any habit appear graceful 
while it is fafliionable. 

As vanity contributed as much as neceffity to pjji^^on,. 
. the introdudUon and ufe qf clothing, that power- ' 

ful univerfal paffion has prefided ever fince in the ' 

s^ Black acts, iSth James If. cha;) 54. f) Ibid. 
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province of drefs, and produced an alftioft innu- 
merable multitude of modes and fafliions in every 
age. Many of thefe fafliions appear to us ridicu- 
lous ; fome of tnem were certainly inconvenient; 
few of them deferve to be recorded or revived ; and 
therefore a very brief notice of, the moft remark- 
able of them, it is hoped, will be fufficient to gra- 
tify the reader's curiofity. To attempt a minute 
detail of them all, in regular fuccefSon, would be 
as vain as to aitempt fuch a detail of the (hape of 
laft year's clouds, and as unbecoming the dignity 
of general hiftory. 

^"?- Thofe fafhions that are mofl: abfurd and trouble- 

pointed 

ihoes. fome, and moft keenly oppofed and cenfured, are 
commonly moft permanent, ' Folly is fickle when 
it is let alone, but obftinate when it is oppofed. 
• , . No fafliion could be more abfurd and troublefome 
than that of the long-pointed flioes, with which 
they could not walk till they were 'tied to their 
knees with chains. This fa(hion was condemned 
by the papal bulls, and the decrees of councils, 
and declaimed againft with great vehemence by the 
clergy ; and yet it prevailed, in fome degree, al- 
moft three ceiiturles ^*. At length the parliament 
of England interpofed, by an ad, A* D. 14^3,- 
prohibiting the ufe of Ihoes or boots with pikes 
exceeding two inches in length, and prohiWting-all 
fhoemakers. to make fhoes or boots with longer 
pikes, under fevere penalties^\ But even this was 

54 W. Malmf. p. €g, J. Roflii Hift. p. ao^. 

55 Statutes, sd Edw. IV. ch. i. . . 

not 
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not fufficiefit to put an end to this ridiculous ia- 
convenient fafliioa. The civil power was obliged 
to call in the ^id of the church ; and a proclama- 
tion was publiflied in all parts of England, denoun- 
cing the dreaded fentence of excommunication, 
befides all other penalties, againft all who wore 
ftoes or boots with pikes longer than two' 
. iophes *^ * 

m 

The drefs of the beaux and . fine gentlemen of i>refs of a 
England, in this period, was remarkably fcrimp ^*^*"* 
and lightf Their (lockings and breeches were in 
one piece, as tight to their limbs as poflible, like 
the tartan troufe of the gentlen^en in the highlands 
of Scotland., Their coats or jackets were very 
Ihprt, reaching only an inch or two below the top of 
their breeches ; and John Rows of Warwick com^ 
plains bitterly, th^t by the fhortnefs of their coats . 
they esfpofed thofe parts to view which ought to 
have been concealed ". Parliament alfo attempted^ 
to prevent this indecency, and made an aft, A. D, 
146 J, that no man fliould wear a jacket but what 
was of fuch a length, that when he ftood upright 
it ihould hide his buttocks ^'. But the power of 
fi^fhipn was greater than the power of parliament, 
Lon^ hair was much admired by the gay, and as 
ijiuch condemned by the grave, particularly by the 
clergy, in this period. John Rows reproaches the 
Ijeaux of his time for fuffering their long hair to 
cover their foreheads, on which they had been 



,56 Slow, p. 419. 57 J. RpfTii Hir. p. t$t. 

^8 Statutes, 3d Edw. IV. Stow, p. 417. 
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marked vnih thelign of the crofs, at their bap- 
tifm '^ On their heads they wore bonnets of 
clothj filk, or velvet, adorned with pearls and pre- 
' cious (tones ^''. In winter and bad weather they 
ufed mantles, which were at fome times, as flidrt a^ ' 
their jackets, and at other times fo Ibng, that their 
flecves reached the ground. Thefe mantles with 
long fleeves are ridiculed by the poet Occl^ve, in' 
the following lines ; * . 

I 

Now bath this land little nede of broomes. 
To fweep away the filth out of the flrectc. 
Sin fide fleeves of pennilefs grooms 
Will it uplicke, be it dry or weet^, 

4 

When Henry prince of Wales, afterwards Hen- 
ry V. waited on his father Henry IV. in order to 
make his peace, he was drelfed in a mantle br gown 
of blue fattin, full of fmair oylet holes, whh a 
nieedle hanging at every hole by a filk thread ^'. 
This was fufficiently ridiculous, but it was the 
fafhion. 
Ladies The young, gay, and opulent of the fair fcx 

he;id- were not lefs fotid of ornaments, nor lefs fickle tod 
■ * fanciful in the fafhidris of their drefs, than their 
admirers. As it would be ufigraccful to dwell oq: 
this fubjeO:, I (hall mention only one of thefe fi- 
Ihions. The head-dreffes of the ladies were ex* ' 
ceedingly large, lofty, and brb^d. This mode was 

59 J, Roflii Hift. p. 131' 

*^ See. the figure of a Beau in Strutt's Antiquities, vol. j.- plate r, 

•* HoUingftied, p. ^i6o. 

intra- 
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introduced in the preceding period, prevailed long 
both in France and England, and at length iar^- 
rived at ai mofl: enormous pitch **. When Izabel 
of Bavaria, the vain, voluptuous corifdrt of 
Charles VI. kept her court at Vincennes, A. D. 
1 416, it was found neceflary to make all the doors 
of the palace both higher and wider, to adtnit the 
head dreffes of the queen and her ladies ^^. To 
Support the breadth of thefe dreffes, they had a 
kind of artificial horn oq each iide of the head, 
bending upwards, on which many folds of ribbons 
and other ornaments were fufpended. From the 
top of the horn on the right fide, a ftreamer, of 
filk or fome other light fabric, was hung, which 
was fometimes allowed to fly loofb, and fometimes 
brought over the bofom, and wrapt about the left* 
arm \ Thefe head-dreffes, by their immfinfe fize 
admitted a great variety of ornaments, and thereby 
afforded the ladies an opportunity of difplayin^ 
their tafte and fancy to advantage. 

The extravagance of both kxeSy and of all ranks Sumptu- 
in their drefs, hath been a fubjed of complaint in ^^ 7** 
€very age^ and in none more than in our prefent 
period. The parliament of England attempted to fet 
bounds to that extravagance, by feveral fumptuary 
laws, particularly by two a£ts in the reign of £d« 
ward IV ^\ But vanity is invincible j and thefe, 

** See vol. 8. p. 4o». J. RofTii Hift. p. 205. 
*i Villarct, torn. 13. p. 4»j. j Monftrclet, f, 39. col. %,*, PaC- 
quier» p. 578. 

64 Sec Sftrutt, vol. a. plate 6. 

6s St^tutes^ 3d and aad £dw. IV. 

^4 and 
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and other afts of that kind, ferved only to give a 
different turn to extravagance. 
In Scot- When we reflect on the unhappy circumftances 

pf the people of Scotland in this peiiod, we might 
. imagine that there could be no need of fumpruary 
laws in that kingdom. But that was not the cafe. 
In the reign of James IL the following curious law 
\yas made, ^. D. 1437 : " That fen the realme in 
*' ilk eftate is gretumly purit throv^ fumptuous 
" cleithing, baith of men and women, and in fpe- 
*^. cial \yithin burrowis, the lords thinkis fpeedful, 
*? that reftriftion be maid thairof, in this maner : 
*' That no man within bur]q[h that lives be mer- 
*^ chandice, bot gif he be a perfoun conftitute in 
*^ dignitie, as alderman, bailHe, or uther gude 
V' worthy men, that are of the counfall of the 
\^ towne, and thair wyfis, wair claiths of filk, nor 
*f coftly fcarlettis in gownis, or furrings with mer- 
** trikis. And that thay mak thair wyfis and 
*^ dochters, in like maner, be abilzeet ganand anc} 
*' correfpondand for thair eftate ; that is to fay, on 
*:* thair heidis fchort courchis with lytil hudis,,as 
^* are ufit in Flanders, In?land, and other coun- 
*' trcis. And as to thair gownis, that na wemen 
" weir mertrlkis, fior lettics, tailis unfitten lenth,. 
*^ nor furrit under, bot on the haly day ^^'' This 
law was evidently diftated by the pride pf the great 
lords, to check the vanity of burghers, their wives 
and daughters, who prefumed to drefs like l^ds 
and ladies. 

^ Black Acts, James IL cb. 78^ 

■ ■ • • The 
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• The diet of the people of England, in general P'«t* 
in this period (if we may believe fir John For- 
tefcue), was neither cdarfe nor fcanty. " They 
** drink (fays he) no water, except when they ab- 
" ftain from other drinks, by way of penance, and 
'* from a principle of devotion. They eat plenti- 
^^' fully of all kinds of fifh and flelh, with which 
*^ their country abounds„*\** This was probably 
intended for a defcription x)f the manner in which 
perfonsin good circumftances, in thericheft parts ^ 
of the kingdom, lived in years of plenty. It is alfo 
neceffary to remark, that it was the chief defign of 
this patriotic writer, to convince bis royal pupil, 
prince Edward, that the fubjeds of a limited mo^ 
narch were much happier than the flaves of an ab^ 
folute fovereign. With this view, l]te painted both 
the pleniy and profperity of the Englifh, and the 
poverty and mifery of the French, in the ftrpngeft 
colours. <' The commons in France (fays he) be 
** fo impoverilhed and deftrqyyd that they may, 
*f unith lyve. Thay drynke water, thay eate^ 
ff apples, with bred right brown, mjide of rye.. 
^? Thay eate no flefche, but if. it be felden, a litill, 
*f larde, or of- the intrails or heds pf befts fclayne 
*^ for the. nobles and merchaunts of the land ••." 
But though it was true, tliat England had fuffcred 
lefs than France by the ravages of war and the 
exadions of governn^ent, and that the Englifli i^ 
general lived better than the French, there is fuffi- 

^7 Fortcfcue dc Laudibus Legum Anglige, cap* 36, ^ 

« Fortcfcue^ of abfolutc and ImiUd, Monarchy, chap. 3. 
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cient evidence that the labourers and comraonpeople, 
efpecially in the north of England, did not poffefs 
that.plenty and.varietjLof proviiions mentioned by 
fir Joha Eortefcue. iEneas Silvius, afterwards 
Pope Fius II. adures us, that none of the inhabit- 
ants of; a populous village in Northumberland, in 
which he lodged, A. D. 1437, ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ either ^ 
wine or wheat-bread ; and that they expreffed great 
farprife when they faw themotf his table '^ In 
years of fcarcity, which were too frequent, the 
common people were involved in great diftrefs, 
and not a few of them died of hunger, or of dif- 
eafes contra&ed by the ufi^ of unwholefome 

luxury of ^he monks in rich monafteries lived more fully, 
and even more delicately, than al mod any other 
order of men in the kingdom. The office of chief 
cook was one of the great offices in thefe monaf* 
teries, and was conferred, with great impartiality, 
on that brother who had ftudied the art of cookery 
Vfith moil &iccefs. The biftorian of Croyland 
abbey fpeaks highly in praifeof brother Laurence . 
Chatcres, the cook of that monaftery ; who, prompt- 
ed by the love of God, and zeal for religion, had 
jivcn forty pounds (equivalent to 400 K at pre- 
lent) *• for the recreation of the convent with the 
^* niilk of almonds on fifh-days.'' He gives us 
alfo a long <and very particular flatute that wa^ 



*9 OpcraPHSecimdi, p.5. 

7*^ Hift. Croylandi p. ijiS. Sec p, 173, 174, of this volume. 
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mide for tfare equitable diftriba tion of this almonds • 
iBilfcv with the fineft bread and bcft honey '*. 

The fecular clergy were* no enemies to the . plea- of the fc* 
fures of the table; andfomeof them contrived to. ^uiardcr- 
cortvert gluttony and drunkennefs into religious, 
cetemouies, by the celebration of glutton-maffes^ 
^s they very properly called them. Thefe glutton* 
maffes were celebrated five times a-year,, in honour 
of the Virgin Mary, in this ^lanner : Early in the 
morning, the people of the parifh aflemblcd in the 
church, loaded ^ith ample ftores of meats and 
drinks of all kinds. As foon as ma£s ended the 
feaft began, in which the clergy ^nd laity engaged 
with equsti ardour. The church was turned into a 
tavern, and became a fceneof exceffive riot, and 
intemperance. The priefts and people of difierent 
parifhes entered into formal contefts, which of 
them ftiould have the greateft glutton-mafs, i. e, 
^hich of them Ihould deT'our the greateft quaa« 
titles- of meat and drink; in honour of the holy 
Virgin^*. 

The Englifh noblemen and gentlemen who ac- scottand» 

companied James I. and his queen into Scotland, 

•A. D. 1 424, introduced, it is faid, a more hiini- 

' rious way of living into that kingdom than had 

! formerly been known j which gave great offence 

to fuch of the nobility as admired the temperance 

1 and frugality pf their anceftors. Henry Wardlaw, 

! biihop of St. Andrew's (if we may believe Heftor 

j .^ 7« Hift.Croyland, p. 497,498, • 
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7* Wilkin* Coacilia^ torn. j. p. 3S9. 
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Boyce), made a long and eloquent harangue to 
the king in a parliament at Perth, A. D. 1433, 
aoainft that new and extravagant mode of living 
introduced by the Englifh ; and in confequence of 
that harangue, an act of parliament was made, re- 
gulating the manner in which perfons of all orders 
firould live, and,, in particular, prohibiting the 
ufe of pies and other baked meats (then firft 
known in Scotland) to all under the rank of ba- 



rons '^^ 



Maonejpf It was now become thecuflorfi* in great fami- 

'^'''"ftv ' '*^s> ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ meals a-day, viz. breakfafts, 

iDili^», dinners, fuppers, an4 liveries, which was a kind of 

epilation in their bed-chambers, immediately be^ 

fore they went to reft. As ouranceftors in this 

period were ftill early rifers, they breakfafted at 

feven, and dined at ten o'clock forenoon, fupped 

ap four afternoon, and had their liveries between 

eight and nine ; fopn after which ^hey, vent to 

. h^dt But though they breakfafted thus early, their 

' appetites feem to have been fufEciently keen '\ 

Thp breakfafl of an earl and his countefs, pn Sun* 

days, Tiiefdays, Thurfdays, and Saturdays, in the 

lioly ^ft of Lent, was <* firft a loaf of bread in 

•^ trenchors, two mancbetts ^S a quar^ of beer, a 

^« quart of wine, two pieces of fijilt fifli, fix ba- 

«« poned herrings, four white berying?^ or a difli of 

» 

V H. Qoeth. lib. 17. f. 350.. 

74 Northumberland family-book, c. 41, and notes on p. 310, 

75 A manchet v/as a fmall (oaf of the fincit bre^d, weight 6 oua* 

" • CCS, 

*^ fpro^a/; 
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" fproits'^^" This^ for two perfon^, at feven 
o'clock in the morning, was a tolerable allowance 

* for a day of farting. Their fuppers on thefe days 
were equally plentiful. Their breakfaft on fleih- 
days was, ** firft a.loaf of bread in trenchers, two 
** manchetts, a quart of beer, a^uart of wine, half 
** a chyneof mutton, or a chyne of beef boiled "/* 
I ' The liveries, or evcriing-callatmns, for the lord 
and lady werei *' firft two manchetts, a loaf of 
•^ houfehold bread, a gallon of beer, and a quatc 
** of wine ^'." The wine was warmed, and mixed 
with fpiceries. No rule was fixed for dinners, as 
thefe wer^ thie principal meals, at which they eti- 

.Itertained their company. It is remarkable, that 
Ihopkeepers, mechanics, and labourers, breakfafted 
at eight in the morning, dined at noon, and fup- 

' ped at fix in the evening ; which were later hours 
' than thofe of the nobility. So diiferent are the 
cuftoms of one age from thofe of another. . 

The hofpitality of the great and opulent barons JBntcrtain^ 
of this period hath been already mentioned'*. 
Thefe barons not only kept numerous houfeholds, 
but they frequently^ entertained ftill greater num- 
l?prs of their retainers, friends, and vaflals. Thefe 
entertainments were conduced with much- formal 
pomp and ftateHhefs, but not with equal delicacy 

. and cleanlinefs. The lord of the manfion ' fat in 
itate, in his great chamber, at the head of his long 
cluinfy oaken board ; and his guefts were feated 

7« Northumberland famfly-boot, P- 73. , 

rr Id. p. 75. 7a Id. p. g6. 

79 Sccp.iS?, alt. 

on 
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-on each fide, on long hard benches or forms, *e:!t- 
adiy according to their flations ;:and ha^^y was 
the man whofe rankincicled him to be placed above 
the great family filver-falt in the middle. The 
table -was loaded with capacious pewter idiihes, 
filled with falted beef^ mutton^ and butcher>^meat 
of all kinds ; witti venifon, poultry, fea-fowls^ wild-' 
fowls^ gzrtitj fiih^ &c. &c. drefled in difierent ways^ 

: according to the iafkion of the times* The fide- 
hoards were plentifully fmniflied wirh^ale^ beer, 

' and wines, which were handed to the company^ 

•when called for, in pewter and wooden cups j by 
the marefchals, grooms, yeomen, aftd w^it^rs* p£ 
the chamber, ranged in regular or-den .But with 

(all this pomp and plenty, there was little elegan<;e. 
The guefts were all obliged to ufe their fingers in** 

^. ftead of forks, as thefe moft fimple and ufe/ul in« 

/. flruments, which contribute fo much to cl^^mUnefs, 

were not yet invented *^, They fat dpwn to table- at 

i - ten o'clock in the forenoon, and did not rife from 

i it till one in the afternoon ; by which thr^e of the 

beft hours of the day were confumed in gorinaAdi* 

jzing*'. 

Great The fealls at coronations^ and toy^ man^ilag^s, 

^«*^«* ;. ^datthe inilallations of great prelates, were .ex- 

1 ceedingly fplendid in this period .; and at thefe fe^fts 

;/ prodigious multitudes were eot^taijied. . /Ehe 
marrtage-feafl of Henry IV. and his queen,. ,Jane 

> of Navarre, confifted of fix,»wfe$ j thre^fotflefh 



<> Nonhum. Book» p* 3x0. ZH^ 
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' and fowls, and three of fifli. All thefe courfi:S 
were accompanied and adorned -withyJ^/z/^/Vj, b^ 
they .were called; Thtkfuttkties were figures la , 
' paftry^ of men, women, bcafts, birds, &c. placed 
on the table, to be admired^ but riot -touchfed^ 
Each figure had a label iaffixed to it ; containifig 
fome wyfe or witty faying, fuited to the occafion bf 
thefeaft, which was the reafpnthey were* called 
fuitkties •*. The inftallation-f eaft of Geotge Ne,- 
ville, archbifhop of York, and chancellor of Eng'- 

' land, exceeded aH others in fplendour and iexpence 
and in the number and quality of the guefts. The. 
f eader toaV forni fome idea of this enornrous feafti 
by perufing the catalogue of the ^ pro vifions pfre- 
pared for it, which he will find in the Appendix, ^ 
N^ VL 

few things are more permanent, and lefs liible ^'^^""fioM 
to change, than national diverlions. .THe Ipoits ncnt. 
of the field have been the favourite diverfions'^of 

. perfpns of rank and fortune tlirough niany fiiccef- 
five'ages; and in the fhort intervals of peace be- 
tween one war and another, were purfCied with as 

* much ardour in this as in any other period ". For 
more tfean '6ve centuries after the Norman con- 



•* See Strutt, vol. 2. p. loi — 104. / 

- •! Every baron in Scotland was obligc4 by law to hunt the wolf 
four times a-year, attended by all his tenants, in the proper feafon j 
and every (herifT, with alLthc baroftsand freeholders of his county, 
were obliged to liavc thr^ great wolf- huntings in the year. But 
this was from neccflity, and not merely for amuftment, as that 
country was ftill infefted by thefe detlru(ftive animals; Black A^i, 
' "^iamct I. ch* izj. ; James II. ch. 9S4 

2 queft. 
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^ueft, ptinices> nobles, knights, afid efqoires, dif- 
played their courage, ftrength, and dexterity, in 
horfemanfliip, and the;ufe of arms, in fplendid tilts 
and tournaments, for the entertainment of the 
great and the fair ; while the common people, di- 
verted themfelve? with the humbler feats of box- 
ing, wreftling, leaping, running, &c, &c. Our 
Saa;on anceftors, in the wilds and woods of Ger- 
many, were as defperate adventgrers at games of 
chance, as the mod thoughtlefs and fearlefs of theJr 
pofterity in jthe prefent times ; arid we meet with 
complaints of the prevalence of this pernicious 
humour in every intervening age*** Miracles^ 
myfterics, and moralities (which have been already 
defcribed), continued, with very little variation, to 
be the only reprefentations that refembled t^ieatH- 
cal entertainments for feveral centuries, in the 
middle ages, and were fo in the prcfcnt period". 
The foot: ball was, in thofe times, a favourite ^i- 
vcrfionof the common people j and<he hand-ball 
of , peffons of rank and fortune, who phyed with it 
on horfeback as well as on foot^ for great fums of 
money **. There was never wanting \xi the middle 
ages, a great number of jugglers, minftrels, mi- 
mics, mummers, tumblers^ rope-dancers, and other 
artifts, who. fupported themfelves by diverting 
dth^rs J and they feem to have been no contempt- 



«4 Sec vol. a. p. 373.; vol. 4. p. 403. vol. d^ 376. 

*5 pafquicr, p. 38*. 

^ St. FoU Eifais fur Paris, torn. i. p. 342* 
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iblepetformei^ in their feveral art&*'. In a wor^» 
die amufements of perfons of all ranks^ for more 
than five centuries after the conquefl:, w^^ ^9 much 
the fame, that it is unnecei&ry to give a minute 
detail of them in every period ; and it will be fuf* 
fident to deforibe^ in their proper places^ fuch new 
aSmu&ments as have been introduced from time to 
doie.' 

~ Siicfa was the martial fpirit that n'eigned in pur 
prefent period, that the legiilators of both the Bri^ 
ttfli kingdoms attempted to compel the people *to 
relinquiih their moft favourite paftimes, and t6 
i|>end all their leifure hours in archery. With this 
view^ the feUoi^ing law was mad^ in Scotland^ 
A^B. 1424: ^^ It is ftatute^ and the king fpr- 
•^ biddis/ that na man play at the fute*ball, under 
^* the pane of 40 ihilKngs, als oft as he be taintit : 
^ Aadl diat ali men buft; tiiame to be archaris fra 
^ thay be twelve- years of age j and that iOc ten 
^ ^uindis worth of land, duair be maid bowmarkiS| 
^' and ipeciaUy near paroche^kkkis, whahr, upone 
^haBe days, men may cum, and at the leift 
^^^fijiute fhryfe about, and havei u&ge of ar# 
^ ch^ry "^/V With the fiaime view, a law was made 
ia England to the following puiport — ^ Though, 
« by t|ie laws of this land, no man ihall play at 
¥ unlawful games, as coits, foot-ball, and the likd 



V In Mr. Stri^t's v?or)c, vol, a. plate 6. wc fee the figure of a 
Sag-piper, with a man on hi» (boulders, dancing to hie mufic, and 
the figure of another artift ftanding on one foot^^and balaocing a fpear 
onhisnofe. . . 

» Black Adf 9 James I* c. i9» so. 

Vgu X. Y y games. 
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<r games, but that every able-bodied man (hall 
*' daily; pra^fe af chery, becaufe the defence of th6* 
'* kingdom depends on archers; yet notwith-* 
*' {landing thefc laws, many.eviUdifpofed perfons, 
" of all ranks, play at thofe, and at other newly*. 
^^ invented games, called cloi(|^, kayles, half-boul,; 
*' handin-handout, and ; quickeborde/' The a^. 
then proceeds to paint, in very ftrong colours, the: 
fatal eiFe^ls of playing at thefe games, and to pro- 
hibit the ufe of them, under very feyere penalties ^\ 
How unhappy were thofe times, in which fuch laws 
were expedient, or rather neceflary! 

playing, Jhough card-playiug is not named among the 

new games in the above aft of parliament, it was- 
certainly introduced into Britain in^ the courfe of 
this period. Playing-cards were made* and • pro- 
bably invented, about the end of the fourteenth or 
beginning of the .fifteenth ^century, by J«^qji^min 
Gnngonneun a painter in Paris. .They were in- 
vented, it is faid,. for the aniufem^nt of thai; ,^n* 
happy prince, Charles VI. in his lucid intervals. 
That they were made for, and ufed by that porince^ 
is evident, from the foUpwing article in his ti^ea- 
furer's accounts : ** Paid fifty-fix ^fhillings of 
^* Paris, to Jaquemin Gringonneur the painter, 
' ^^ for three packs of cards, gilded with gold^ and 
*^ painted with diverfe colours and divetfe devices^ 
•* to be carried to the king for his amufement •*".** 
From the above ardcle we perceive, that playing-^ 

»9 Statutes, 17th Ed. IV. c. 3. 

9« Mr. SaintfoixEflais fur Paris, torn. I. p, 341. 

cards 
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cards were originally very different in their ap^ 
pearance and their price from what they are at 
prefent. They were gilded, and the figures were 
painted or illuminated, which required no littU 
fldll and genius, as well as labour. The price 
of one pack of thefe cards was no lefs than 
1 8 s. 8d. of Paris, a very confiderable fum in 
thofe times. The lad circumftance is probably 
one reafon that playing-cards were little known or 
ufed for a good many years after they were in- 
vented. Though I have met with feveral com^ 
plaints of the too great prevalence of dice-playing, 
I have with none with regard to card-playing^ 
in the writers of thofe times. By degrees, how- 
ever, cards became cheaper, and the ufe of them 
more common ; and we have the evidence of an 
ViSt of parliament, that both card^playing and cardf^ 
making were known tmd pradifed in England be* 
fore the end of this period. On an application 
of the card-makers of I^ondon to parliament^ A.D. 
1463, an z6t was made againil the importation of 
playing-cards ^*. But if the progrefs of card-play- 
ing was flow at firft, it hath fince become fuffici- 
ently rapid and extenfive, to the coft of many un- 
fortunate gamefters, and thfe lofs of many others, 
who fpend too much of their time in th^t infatu* 
ating amufement. 
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lE^miq^eTof ihetBombaft, beii:^ part t)f Thomst 
4e£liiAainf$ delcnptkn. of the Battle xif Agn^ 
coutt. 

^ir\ I -lefrie beltofD»'d«ra Arages, cla<tei inoitaKs, f«ii«i 

'^^^'niortisyifitis cntdris titfiitUbtlis, luribuiklDs 4inpctiis» 

fim)r impetoefuS) mrftfria ^vehetiieiis, .cruddis coriiiduCy 

mmiferkors u!cio,'laiiceai>itia liragor kiiAeafitt, fi^turau 

/giurritus, >fecariom c^mcvffiis, j efifiani vibracio,'ainonKii 

^dini^ciOy voIaenmi'iinpreiSot dfibfiofaDguinisy indoocio 

^snortas, corponnn idifiokiokH) nobflium occifio, aer ^ fiago- 

-yibas heiiioidb tooitniatyTiidbet ibU&lia implttunt,!teni2s 

-;ci3b(M!em.abfarbet» fpirhutia corporifaas evolant^ femima 

rcofpeia rpropvioTaiigaine volntanCf' cadaveribus ocdSovma 

ierfias faperfipiflt jopeittur. .Ifte ktvadit, ille cadit, ilte 

^aggmditttr, ille momuirvnifte anhntun levoeat, ille aniflEMm 

>.«iiin: ciuore fimul eniQatt occifor kafcttuft ocdfas ttioe- 

jiue; eooterUuT) vi£fai8"faddi defiderat, vidioiiiin impeiss 

leddicionis tempora non exfpedat, faevicia regnat, pietas 

extrlat, fortes et Arenui opprimcmtnr et mofites cadaverum 

cumilintur, multitudo maxima traditur morti, principet 

et magnates ducimtar captivi, &c. &c« 

Y3 
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NUMBER U. 

Catta brdinan Robertum.Domfnum B.oyd .Guber-t 
natorem Regni et Perfone Regis. 

TAcoBUS Dei gratia Rex Scotorum omnibus probis bo- 
minibus fuis ad quos prefentes litere pervenerint falu- 
tern Quia nos in parliamento nofiro ultimo tent apud^ 
Edinburgh mentem nofiram coram tribus regni noilri 
%atibas .dedaravimus quod quamplurimum nobis placoit 
nt .confanguineus nofier Robertus Dominus Boide guber* 
nationem et regimen noftre perfone et fratrum noflrorum 
et fortaliciorum tanquam unus de intlmis noftris confuli* 
rbus bab^at in n6ftre au£lofitatis regie et jullicie execu- 
.tione ufque ad noftram etatem. legicimam yiginti unius 
,annaniiii Eapropter didum Robertum Dominum Boid 
rconlanguineum noftrum ex confenfu et deliberatione cete- 
r rorum donunorutn noftri 0Q0cili\ gubeimaiorem noftre 
<y perfone ae fratrum • noftioruih et fprtalictorum ufque ad 
*noftrain .extern prediQam c^oitfiecimus et ,:ordinavimus ac 
i ut premitlicur cofiftitimus et ordinamus per profentes firic- 
4 tiusinfaiben ne qnis in contranum preiinltiaBoibeJOcdixla- 
l tionis aliquatenus devenire prrfumat.fub omni pena quam 
' erga nofiram legianii incnrrere poterit majeftatem in hac 
t parte Dat.:fub magno figtlb noftro apud Snriveling vi- 
• oefimo qninto cUe menfis OAobris anno Domini mill^mo 
< ^dringentefimo fexagefimo (exto et r^ni noftri leptimob 

Faithfully copied from the records of the great (eal* 
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l^U MB E R III. 
Pacificatioa of. Blacknefs. 

^T^HIR ar the articles uppone ye quhilk of foverain lord 
fall gif commiffioun under his gret fele to ye lordis 
under written Yat is to fay ye bifchop of Aberden chan- 
cellar the erlis of Huntlie Erole Merfchiale lord't^lamoiys 
8c Alexander Lindefay to comon conclude & etid with yir 
lordis follpwand Yat is to fay ye bifchop of Glafgw ye 
erlis of Angus Ergile lord Hal is lord Lile the quhilkis 
.lordis fall haffe full commiflioun of my lord prince & o^ 
all the lordis being with him. 

In the firft to comone and conclude yat ye kingis hie 
honor edate riale autorite be exaltit confervit & borne up 
at he may exhers juftice univerfally to all his liegis in all 
ye pertis of his realm. 

Iteniy At his maift noble perfone be at all tymes in ho- 
nor fecuritie & fredome & at yar be prelatis erlis lordis & 
baronis & utheris perfons of wifdome prudence & of gud 
difpofition & unfufpeft to his hienes & evinly to all his 
liegis dayly about his nobil perfoun to the gud giding of 
his realme and Hfges. 

lientf Yat all ye perfons being about my lord prince yt 
has in tym bygane done difpleflr to his hienes mak hpno- 
rabile & agreabile amendis to his hienes be ye wifdome 
and difcretione of the faid lordis yar liffis heretage & ho- 
nouris except* 

lumy Yat ye kingis hienes fall giff honorabill fuftenta- 
tioun & levin to my lord prince bis fone at ye confidera- 
tionc of ye faidis lordis. 

Itemt At wiis lordis & honorabill perfons of wifdome 
and difcretioun evinly & of gud difpofitioua fal be dayly 

Y 4 aWut 
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about my lord prince for the gud governance of him and 
fccurite of hia perfon in his tender age. 

Itemf To avifs comone & conclude, how my lord prince 
fall in all tymes cp cum be obedient to, |iis faider ye king 
& how yt faiderly luff aiid Cehderhes iall at all tymit be 
had be t wex yaq^. 

ItifHf How yelordis and uyir perfons being about my 
lord prince &IL baf or fovcrane lordis favoris JLgrace 8f 
bertly forgevinnyi & yar perfons to be in fecurite as \k& 
can b^ divifit be ye faid lor^is forony dlfpIelTr done to ye 
kingis hlenes in ony tyih bygane. 

//#/», At my lord prince fall'tak in heftlie fevoris all 
tprdis fpirituar and tempofale & all uyris perfons yat has ben 
witH the kingis bienes in confale or uyir (ervice now in yia 
ty me of f ruble. 

lUfttf At ar difcentioiis arid difcordis liovr flandaifid'bir 
beand be.tuex ony lordis or gret barbnis bf'baith ye pert& 
fal be drawin he ye wijEddme of ye faid lordis to ixtxitt 
concord (sk, yt lufif & favour may ftand ymangis bure fove- 
ranp lofdls liegis and peatx to be had & juflice to proced 
& fpealy be tuix ye erie of Buohain & lord Lik &c. 

The forefaWpatBicition' wasprcrerfted in the firft jiar- 
Hamentof king Ja*nes IV. and BtJars to ' be figncd by the 
king's own hand. 

£;ctra£l^d from the regiflers of pftrliament. 
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lift of the Members "whoe^biwi^i^liHitihefls^ day 
inthe^F^tffiuhak^df^SaotiJMid/^h&hi^^^ i, 
K D. i^ ; 'bdiig'di^ti^ft h^cM" iteidMd that 
occurs in the recoF&^of <Par!iainent. 



pommiffarii 

'turgantm* 

'Edinburgh 
Aberden 

Sctiitelyiie 

Hidfa^on 
'Aire 

R|iyerglc» 
"Irwyn 
Berwick 

Dumbretaae 

Caixale 
CoMpir ? 
Santandris 



£pi/c^i\ 


^Vop^dmi. 


Glafgaen 


Ddttiihds 'Hammiltoun 


Dunkelden 


DAsEi^yh 


Aberdoil^ 


^^rtsAbertrttfty 


Moravien 


Dns Kilmawaris 


Candide cafe 


Dns Maxwate 


■ 


Ik)ft Haliburiouh 




Dns'Carlile 


Ahhatis if Pnlati. 


Dns Lindefay 4e Byris 


1 

t 


Dns Lyle 


Dumfermlyn 


Dns Oliphant 


Kelfo 


Dns Cathkert 


Melrofs 


Dns Sommervile " 


Sti Columbe 


Preceptor de Torfecbin 


KUwyoyng 


Will. Rdmundifton 
Dns Stobhall 


Secrec'arius 


Clericui regiilri 


Dns de Bafs 


/ 


Dns de Scraling 


OfBcl Glafguen 


Dns Craigmillar 


OfEcVDtHikeiden 


Dns tier Dandatfs 


OflklLiudome 


Dns de Kerfs 


, 


Dns Roberlus Hamnttl- 


• 


toun 


Comei AnguGe 


Jobes Haldan de Gle- . 


Comes de Kothes« 


negafs 




Dns flcflsyiig 



STJ^ 
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The thru Committees chofen thefirfl day of every Parliament. 

AdCaufas. 
Pro Prelatis* 

Ninianus Epus Candido cafe 
Mag. Will. Elphinftoun officialts Latidonie 
. Mag. David Meldrum offic. Ounkelden 

Pro Barombus* 
Robertus dominus Lyle 
Johes Drumroond de,Stobball 
Willielmus Preftpun de Craigmillar 

Pro Commijffariis. 
James of Creichtpn prepoficus de Edinburgh 
Alexander Foulif 
^ , Johannes Knollis 

Ad Decijionem jfudicii. Pro Jrtieulis Advifandis. 

Abbas de Caico Epi. Glafguen 

Archi.""* Glafguen Rerik Aberdoncn 

Thefaura."** Glafguen Carmicbell Moravien 

Pro BarofiHus. Cancellarius 

Dns Abernethy Comes Angufie 

Dns de Skraling Dns Hamorilton 

"^illms Edmondifton Henricus Caunt 

Pro CommijffariiSm ^. Patricias Baroun 

Johannes Mulcrar Willielmus Monor- 

Alexander Bunche gand' 
Matheus Forefier 



Very few of the prelates or great barons attended this 
parliament, owing to their difcontent, and the diftraAed 
flate of the country, occafioned by the death of the earl 
of Mar, and the imprifonment of the duke of Albany, the 
kmg's brothers. 

' s EztraAed irom theVecords of parliament 
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NUMBER V. 

Letter of Remiffion by Patrick Graham, ArchbHhop 
, of St. Andrew's, to John Martin, citizen there. 

\KJ^ Patrick, by the mercy of God, archbifliop of St. 
Andrew's, lord of regality thereof, for divers and 
fundry reafooable confiderations moving us thereto, have 
remitted, difcharged, and freely forgiven our lovhe John 
Martine, citizen of our city of St. Andrew's, and by the 
tenor hereof remits^ difcharges, and freely forgives him, 
in our fovereign lord's name, and authority, and ours, for 
the tranfporting forth of the realm, afid carrying away, 
by himfelf, or others in his name, at fundry times, tal- 
low, molten taugh, or other forbidden goods, geer, ot' 
merchandize, contrary to the tenor of the aAs of parlia* 
ment, laws and conilitutions of this; realm, and alfo for 
all other crimes or faults done, committed, aflifted to, or 
fortifyed by him in ai^ time bygone, albeit the fame be 
greater than the faid fpecial crime or fault above expreffed ; 
anent the quhilk we difpenfe with-him, and grants him 
full, free, and plain remiflion for the&me; and that he 
jhall never be attacht, called, adjourned, fummoned, nor 
accufed therefor, nor yet troubled and molefieii for th« 
fame, in his perfon, goods, nor geer, any manner of way 
but to be as free thereof as if the famex^ bad never been 
committed by him : and thir letters of ^rem^t to. be extend^ 
cd in maiil ample form, fo oft as need b^s. 

.. . ■ ^ > 

N. fi>. This remit is figned by the arcbbifbop, and hath 

part of his feal yet to be feen upon it. 
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-T^e Goodly <Prb¥i&oti made for ilie nStatbrtifls* 
feaft of George Neiiille^ ArchbifliDp 4»f QTotk, 
A. D. 1466. 

In wheat, quarttraf^ « "31^0 

'In ^e^ tans, •• ^3^00 

Inwine^tttDs, •• ^ • 10^ 

In ipoc^dfik,- pipes, • 't 

In oxen, •- ^104 

^In wiid.bnUs, « ^ 

IniD0ttoii9, - >^ 1006 

In voals, • 304 

In porkes, • « 304 

In Riranns, ^ 400 

In'geere, •* . * ;aooa 

In cappoBft • iodx> 

In{jigg8, - «fc aftooo 

In plovers, * .400 

Inquftiies, - • vaoo 

In fowler oadlediraei, -« - • ;2400 

Ilk peacocks, *. 104 

In BiathadlsiMid tesdei^ « 4C00 

InoTMies, * • 204 

Inbidiis, * 204 

- In (^hiekefis, ^ . ^^ooo 

In pigeons, • 'looCT 

In Connies « • 4000 

In bittors, • 204 

In heronfliaws, • - 400 

In phefants, ^ • 200 

In pertridges, ^ > ^ 500 
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In woodcocks^ 

In curliew* 

In cgrits. 

In ftaggs iHjckS) and roes. 

In pafties of veniiioa» egld» 

In parted diihes of jellies, 

In plain difhes of jellies^ 

Id cold tearts, baked. 

In cold cuftards, baked. 

In hot pafties of venifon^ 

In hot cuftards. 

In pikes and breams. 

In porpoifes and feals* 

Slices, fugared delicates^ and wafers, plenty*. 

This curious bill of fare will give the reader Tome idea 
mS thiSs enormous feaft. No turkies are mentioned in it, 
becaufe they were not then known in England. Cranes, 
heronifaaws, porpoifes, and feals, are feldom feen at mo* 
dcfb entertainments. 



400 

IQO 
1000 

500 and more. 

4000 
loco 
3000 
4000 
3000 
1500 
aooo 
308 ' 
12 
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